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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 





MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The writer of the article on the Septua- 
gint in our present Magazine was not aware, 
till it was too late to notice the fact, that 
the last edition of the LXX. printed at the 
Clarendon press, 1848, not only follows 
the Romish order of the books, by inter- 
mingling the uncanonical, but actually is 
guilty of placing ‘‘ Susanna’’ in the front, 
and ‘Bel et Draco’’ at the close of 
Daniel! The empty space, p. 1829, forms 
the only hint of any difference between 
apocryphal and canonical Scriptures. 
TEAOX AANIHA TIPOPHTOT, MS. Alex. 
forms the subscription to the whole book. 
We leave our readers to make the applica- 
tion. It remains for the public to deter- 
mine whether these Romanising tendencies 
shall be allowed to disgrace future editions 
of the LXX.—Oxonii, & TYPOGRAPHEO 
ACADEMICO. 

Many of our readers are doubtless well 
acquainted with the numerous badges and 
memorials of Charles the First, worn by 
the Cavalier party, immediately after the 
death of their royal master. Mr. Edward 
Hawkins published some of the most re- 
markable of these in a recent number of 
the ‘‘Numismatic Chronicle.’’ Several 
occur in the early volumes of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (see Mr. St. Barbe’s 
Index of Plates, p. 189.) They consist 
chiefly of oval medals, having on one side 
the portrait of Charles, and on the other 
that of his Queen or his Son. Some are 
fashioned in the form of a heart, which is 
made hollow to receive portions of the 
hair of the unfortunate monarch. We have 
recently seen in the shop of a picture 
dealer in London, a portrait which plainly 
shows how these badges were worn, The 
portrait has an inscription, ‘‘ Sir Robert 
Cooke of Highnam, in Gloucestershire, 
1629.’’ The costume is that of a cavalier 
of the period, with a buff coat and gorget, 
and from the neck depends, on a black 
ribbon, a medal of the kind above de- 
scribed.—Literary Gazette. 

R. J. is informed that the memoir of 
the Rev. Alexander Crowcher Schomberg 
in Nichols’s ‘‘ Literary Illustrations,’’ vol. 
v. p. 278, was chiefly taken from a Bath 
newspaper as faras line -- in p. 280. It is 
not known who was the author of that 
article. It certainly was not the Rev. 
Benj. Forster. The latter part of the 
Schombery article was from the pen of the 
Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, Bart. of whom 
there is a memoir in the same volume, p. 
202. These dramas are not noticed in the 
Biograplhia Dramatica—-In answer to R. 


J.’s second inquiry, he is informed that 
the anecdotes of Dr. John Trusler, in our 
Magazine for 1820, ii. p. 121, were, it is 
believed, written by Mr. John Nichols, as 
he is the ‘‘ veteran”? alluded to in the 
agreement with Dr. Trusler jointly to write 
a tragedy in 1767. 

J. T. M. says, “In ‘M. Sorbiere’s 
Journey to London,’ 1698, it is said, ‘ The 
squares in London are many and very 
beautiful, as St. James’s Sohoe, Blooms- 
bury, Red Lyon, Devonshire, none of the 
largest, and Hogsdon, not yet finished.’ 
This passage nearly gives the date of their 
building. What is Hogsdon Square? 
Further on the writer says, ‘ Islington is 
as famous for calves as Stepney is for 
bunns.’ Has the memory of these de- 
scended to our times? West of London, 
Chelsea has latterly had a reputation for 
buns. What is the origin of ‘ Horseguard 
Plum-pudding ?? Was it first sold at a 
stall near the Horseguards, as the name 
would indicate?’ Did ‘ Parliament gin- 
gerbread’ derive its name from a similar 
cause ? 

The Great Bell of Trim.—The late 
Duke of Wellington spent many of his 
early days in the town of Trim, in the 
county of Waterford, and when scarcely 
twenty-one years of age, was elected one 
of the members to represent it in the par- 
liament of Ireland. When the news of 
his death reached Trim, the Very Rev. 
Dean Butler caused a chime to be tolled 
as a mark of respect to the event. The 
large bell, which was considered one of 
the finest and sweetest in Ireland, had 
scarcely sounded a second time, when it 
broke, and became mute. Singular to say, 
on examining the bell, it was found to have 
been cast by Edmund Blood in 1769, the 
very year in which the Duke wss born. 
It has since been recast at the factory of 
Mr. Hodges, Abbey-street, Dublin.— 
Meath Heraid. 

In the memoir of Mr. James Ainsworth, 
Dec. p. 645, LANCASTRIAN notices a few 
verbal errors. “ Cliff Point’’ is in Higher 
Broughton (as the name would imply, the 
whole of Lower Broughton being a level). 
‘* Plessington’’ is usually pronounced and 
spelled “ Pleasington.” Again, ‘ Scot- 
land’’ should be “ spotland,’’ a suburb of 
the town of Rochdale ; and it would be 
more accurate to describe ‘* Woodgate’’ 
in the township of Clifton, Eccles parish. 

January. P. 60, col. 2, line 17, for 
Syng read Tyng. 
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Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 


Edited by the Right Hon. 


Lord John Russell, M.P. Vols. V. and VI. 


IN our last notice of the Memoirs 
of Moore we left the poet in joyous 
company with Scott at Abbotsford. 
The fifth volume introduces him again 
in the same brilliant society, and with 
nothing heavier to oppress the bard 
than the weight, gracefully borne, of 
his forty-six years. This was in No- 
vember 1825. The sixth volume closes 
with October 1833. 

Here, then, we have the chequered 
records of eight years, over which, if 
there was much sparkling sunshine, 
there was also much of cloud and tem- 
pest, and during which, if our hero 
proceeded in his triumphant career, 
there stood the slave by the wheel of 
his car to remind him that man was 
the heir of disappointment, and that 
earth, however beautiful, was covered 
with tombs. It was an eight years of 
tears and smiles, of enjoyment and 
suffering ; and not only does the bitter 
portion abound, but in his gayest mo- 
ments his heart was often inwardly 
bleeding, while the smile was in his 
eyes and the echoes of song yet upon 
his lips. 

But his heart never appears to have 
been embittered towards others by his 
own severe domestic trials; and the 
remembrance of this fact reminds us 
of an entry in the journal for the 7th 
April, 1832. It is to the following 
effect: “ Barnes begged me, in any- 
thing I might now write for the Times, 
to spare Croker ; which I told him was 
an unnecessary caution, as Croker and 
1 were old allies.” On this text Lord 
John Russell writes the following 
comment: “To Moore it was unne- 


cessary to address a request to spare 
a friend ; if the request had been made 
to the other party, asking him to spare 
Moore, what would have been the re- 
sult? Probably, while Moore was alive, 
and able to wield his pen, it might 
have been successful ; had Moore been 
dead, it would have served only to 
give an additional zest to the pleasure 
of safe malignity.” No one will read 
this sentence without instantly recalling 
to mind the cruel ruffianism with which 
the deceased poet has been assailed by 
the Quarterly Review. We have, 
happily, never seen hatred nursed to 
such a fiery heat as in the savage article 
in question. It had been kept bottled 
up during the poet’s lifetime, ready to 
be outpoured over his good name when 
death should have sealed his lips and 
rendered retort impossible. When 
the Irish convicts prepared their bot- 
tles of vitriol they at least intended to 
fling them in the faces of living men, 
but the Quarterly has kept its corro- 
sive sublimate till the bard was coflined, 
and then tearing away the lid it scat- 
ters its poison upon the body, and 
having created hideous ruin impu- 
dently asserts that beauty never there 
existed. 

It is lamentable to see how prejudice 
and personal hatred have blinded the 
Quarterly to the actual truth. Against 
plain and palpable facts, it has elabo- 
rately endeavoured to persuade the 
world that Moore was vain without 
having ground for some vanity, that he 
was a violator of truth, without honour 
as a man, and void of affection asa 
husband. Fortunately the arguments 
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of the Quarterly are like a flail in the 
hands of an awkward thresher, break- 
ing the head occasionally of the over- 
conceited wielder. 

The charge of vanity is founded on 
the records made in his Journal of the 
tributes paid him by society in his 
character of poet and minstrel. These 
records speak of the praises showered 
upon him, of the tears that fall from 
fair eyes when he sings, and of the 
honours conferred upon him whenever 
he appeared in public. Now it is very 
clear that these entries are made in a 
pure spirit of modesty, for they are 
almost invariably phrased so as to show 
that the writer could hardly believe 
that he had achieved the greatness, of 
which these honours were but the 
testimony. It must be remembered, 
too, that if he registers the eulogy, he 
also as honestly and candidly journal- 
izes his failures; and if in his private 
journal he notices with pleasurable 
emotion the roses flung in his path, 
the verses are patent to all the world, 
wherein he asserts that the golden 
rewards of his graceful song were like 
the fortunes that tulip-fanciers used 
to cast away in purchase of a flower. 

The homage he received had been 
well earned, and if he were at last 
proud of it, it is only the dunces and 
the inferior wits who were silenced in 
his presence who will never forgive 
him. The two volumes now before 
us speak of homage that might have 
excused more vanity than influenced 
Moore. We read of priests putting 
up Lalla Rookh to raffle, and building 
churches with the proceeds. We hear 
of grave Scotch presbyters entering 
his dressing-room and petitioning for 
a lock of his hair. From him physi- 
cians would not take fees, and the 
Roman Catholic Church declared, 
through its primate, that he rather 
than Swift was the glory of Ireland. 
We see him leaving chapel in Dublin, 
with the entire congregation escorting 
him in silence, and taking off their 
hats as he crossed the threshold of the 
happy mother who witnessed this ova- 
tion of her well-deserving son. Prin- 
cesses begged to be introduced to him, 
and ladies bestowed on him the pret- 
tiest flowers of their bouquets; and 
most pleasant, perhaps, of all, when 
he once had ‘abe a chance dinner 
with a bevy of bright girls, whose 
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arents happened to be absent from 

een he heard them, as he went on 
his way, singing his own “ Hip, hip, 
hurrah!” by way of parting salute to 
the happiest yet not the vainest of 
bards ! 

It is a fact susceptible of proof that 
he was more modest with respect to 
his own productions than any English 
poet whom we can call to mind. Gold- 
smith told Cradock that his “ Hermit” 
defied amendment. Southey compla- 
cently compared his epic with “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and prophesied immortality 
for his deadly heavy histories. He 
spoke of Joan of Arc as making an 
epoch in the history of poetry; he 
ranked his Thalaba with Orlando Fu- 
rioso, and was vain enough to declare 
that he had more gold and less dross 
in his verse than the renowned Ariosto. 
When the young Templar compli- 
mented Dryden on his “ Alexander’s 
Feast,” glorious John answered, “ You 
are right, young gentleman; a nobler 
ode never was produced, nor ever will!” 
Even this strong assertion in weak 
English may not have been inspired 
by vanity, but by a conscious convie- 
tion of the merits of the piece spoken 
of ; but, however this may be, Moore 
never uttered an opinion so forcibly in 
recommendation of his own works as 
those of Goldsmith, Southey, and Dry- 
den, noticed above. As for his sojourn- 
ing with the great, and often, like La 
Fontaine’s pigeon, winging his way 
from his own dove-cote, he was more 
entitled to the distinction with which 
he was treated, by Lord and Lady 
Lansdowne especially, than indolent 
Gay at the Queensberries, or leaden 
Whitehead at Lord Jersey’s. His ab- 
sences from home were often lamented 
by himself, but they were commented 
upon, with respect to hisadmirable wife, 
after a more affectionate fashion than 
that of Dryden in similar circumstances. 
Dryden, without being tempted to 
roam, as Moore was, constantly resided 
in one place, while Lady Elizabeth was 
in another; and when the latter ob- 
served that she wished he were a book, 
to enjoy more of his company, the poet 
ungallantly remarked that a wished 
she were an almanack, that he might 
change her once a year! Had Moore 
ever been guilty of a retort like this, 
then the Quarterly might have had 
some shadow of excuse for its barba- 
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rous attempt to convince the mourning 
widow of the bard that her husband’s 
asserted affection for her was a mere 
sham. It might as well be said that 
Dr. Chalmers, who registers in his 
journal all the praise he received for 
his sermons, and all the fits of passion 
with which he visited his wife, that he 
was the slave of vanity, and the tyrant 
of one whom he loved and esteemed. 
Imperfections of character are not to 
be taken for deliberate wickedness. 

What would be the lot of the veriest 
country clown who should rudely go 
to that house in a village where a 
widow sat alone in her unobtrusive 
sorrow, and, smashing in the windows, 
make coarse assertion that she was 
weeping for one who was worthless ? 
why, such a knave would be carried to 
the pump, to be afterwards cudgelled 
into dryness. But of this atrocious 
outrage the Quarterly has been guilty, 
out of mere malice or wantonness. 
Whenever Moore makes affectionate 
mention of home and its dearest inha- 
bitants, the Quarterly Review professes 
to know that this was mere lying ; and 
when the diarist omits to speak in his 
journal of those nearest and dearest 
to him, the omission itself is taken as 
a proof that he cared nothing for those 
whom, it is really clear, he cherished, 
absent or present, in his heart of hearts. 
How fierce must the personal hatred 
have been that would even smite the 
wife rather than spare the husband 
whom she loved. 

No; the Quarterly will have it that 
Moore lacked feeling. If sorrow visited 
him, he was soon after to be found 
among gay crowds. Why not ?—and 
what does it prove? Did Evelyn lack 
feeling ? In a time of public conster- 
nation as well as of private affliction 
(1659) Evelyn went “to see a new 
opera after the Italian way.” “My 
heart smote me for it,” says the same 
diarist. So with Moore; we meet him, 
perhaps, in a festive throng somewhat 
early after he has passed through a 
furnace of severe trial, and “ bowed 
down with remorse” is the accusing 
record of the man whom the deter- 
mined hatred of his enemy assails as 
lacking feeling. In this respect the 
Review is like a fellow who seeing a 
friend bathing, and detecting a mole 
on his skin, immediately rushes home 
and proclaims that he is a leper all 
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over. Strip the fellow who so pro- 
claims, and he will probably be found 
a very dirty fellow indeed. But the 
Aztecs deemed slave-dealing and other 
rascalities honourable, and the Quar- 
terly Review would seem to hold that 
literary assassination is among the 
noblest of callings. It treats character 
as De Pedroza taught his countrymen 
to test emeralds,—by smashing them. 

There is something singularly fiend- 
ish in the attempt made by the deceased 
poet’s assailant to shew that he disre- 
garded truth even on solemn occasions. 
Moore has said that he could not re- 
collect how he spent a certain evening 
many years before, but he states some 
circumstances which occurred therein. 
The Quarterly convicts him of menda- 
city after the strangest of fashions. It 
produces a letter written by Moore at 
the remote period to which Moore's 
memory a score of years afterwards 
went but imperfectly back, and by 
shewing what he wrote in his youth, 
thinks that the forgetting it in his man- 
hood is evidence of a lie. Why what 
a scurvy assassin of reputation is this 
same Quarterly !—blinded by its fero- 
city to the absurdity as well as the 
hideousness of its proceeding. 

There is just such an instance of for- 
getfulness, but less natural, in Pepys’s 
Diary. On the 22nd March, 1665, he 
says he was at Sir William Petty’s, 
where he adds, “ I saw Waller the poet, 
whom I never saw before.” He is a 
dreadful liar, would be at once the 
assertion and argument of the Quar- 
terly. And why ? because less than a 
year before he had made an entry, the 
circumstances of which he doubtless 
subsequently forgot. It is to this effect. 
On the 12th May, 1664, he relates 
having attended at a conference be- 
tween the Lords and Commons in the 
Painted Chamber, and he reports 
Waller’s witty sayings there, as heard 
by him, on a question of granting pri- 
vileges to the Lords, which, if allowed 
by the Commons, would be, said Wal- 
ler, like a man who allowed his neigh- 
bour to pluck out the hairs of his 
mare’s tail one by one! And again, 
here is another case in point in the 
sixth volume of these Memoirs. Moore 
says (July 5, 1829), “Lord Strang- 
ford shewed me a note from Can- 
ning, which he had lately found, and 
which oddly enough, notwithstand- 
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ing his own admission to Napier that 
the despatch was written in Bruton 
Street, proved, that after all, it was 
written in Stanhope Street. This, 
though of no consequence otherwise, 
shows at least how little memory is to 
be depended upon.” ‘The conclusion 
of the Quarterly (at least if it were 
blinded by insane hatred of Canning) 
would be that the statesman was de- 
cidedly subject to fits of mendacity ; 
and that this was the lie deliberate! 
We might cite many other instances 
from the Diary to show that a man 
may very easily fail in his memor 
without at all necessarily failing in his 
truth. As for the Quarterly’s fruitless 
insinuation that, in the affair of Byron’s 
papers, Moore was not so honourable 
of dealing as he has stated in his Diary, 
the insinuation is really beneath notice ; 
but it is as nastily meant as the blus- 
tering assurances of respect for Mrs. 
Moore, qualified by a sort of starched 
horror, worthy of Miss MacTab, that 
the lady in question was once connected 
with the drama! In similar spirit is 
the sneer at a poet mingling his high 
profession with a registrarship in Ber- 
muda. But Wordsworth’s poems are 
nothing the worse for the writer's 
having been a distributor of stamps. 
Still, sneers the Quarterly, Moore 
wrote a poor operatic play. Well! 
that was more to his credit than if he 
had united with two other great wits, 
as Pope did with Gay and Arbuthnot, 
to write such a “beastly” farce as 
“Three Hours after Marriage,” for 
laughing at which, too, Pope took such 
lasting vengeance upon Cibber. At 
all events, says the Quarterly, deter- 
mined ‘to get a conviction for petty 
larceny, if it cannot for murder, Moore 
wrote loose rhymes. He did, and was 
sorry for it. But Pope, who wrote the 
Universal Prayer, was guilty of the 
epilogue to Jane Shore; and Waller 
deified dirty passions before he cele- 
brated Divine Love. The offences of 
Moore were more refined in style, and 
were more nobly compensated for. He 
was a pensioner! roars the Quarterly. 
So was Ben Jonson, and with less 
desert, as well as less contentment, 
for Moore never, like Jonson, deafened 
the king’s ears for an increase in his 
annuity. 

When the Quarterly sneers at Moore 
as a mere satirist writing for pay, it 


does not so much remind us of the ass 
kicking the dead lion, whose roar it no 
longer fears, as the envenomed hornet 
piercing the breast of the now mute 
nightingale, and exulting in the death 
and silence of the minstrel. As for 
being a satirist, it is well indeed for his 
malignant enemy that he who wielded 
the light but cutting shafts of satire 
can no longer smite those whom his 
death alone has made bravely eloquent 
in evil speaking. As Dryden remarks, 
“A poet, indeed, must live by the 
many” (and therefore Moore wrote his 
lighter pieces) ; “ but a great poet will 
make it his business to please only the 
few.” Such was the bard’s aim in the 
creation of his greater works; and how 
his success even surpassed that aim is 
too well known to need description 
here. The faint praise with which the 
Quarterly candies its calumny is only 
adding insult to injury. It reminds 
us of the assassin Pizarros, who, when- 
ever they murdered a friend, always 
attended his funeral with double show 
of mourning. So the Quarterly slays 
Moore’s reputation, and affects to be- 
wail its own act. It treats him as poet 
even more unfairly than as man; as 
though what he had built in graceful 
rhyme was not in itself perfect, but 
rather like those Peruvian temples 
whose walls indeed were of solid gold, 
but carrying a roof made of the dirtiest 
thatch. As man and as poet the de- 
ceased bard merited far different treat- 
ment than the savage and _ fiendish 
brutality which he has met with in the 
pages of the Quarterly. In chivalrous 
days a living knight would have cour- 
teously spoken an eulogium over the 
bier of the once fiercest of his adver- 
saries; but the days of chivalry are 
past, and the Quarterly, tearing from 
its cerements the body of the lifeless 
poet, fastens upon it with the unclean 
eestacy of an Egyptian embalmer, and 
visits with pollution that which should 
have secured at least respect. 

But let us turn again to the volumes 
before us. They give the almost daily 
life of the bard during a period marked 
by the production of some of the best 
ot his prose writings, and some of the 
cleverest of his satires. Of the persons 
whom he encountered during that 
period, or with whom he associated, 
he gives slight but admirable outline 
sketches, sometimes, indeed, depicting 
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them with a touch. We may instance, 
among a hundred others, the portrait 
of Miss Edgeworth, so pretty in books, 
and so prosy in public; a lady who 
talked so well in print and so poorly 
in the parlour; who would fling, as the 
German proverb says, her parsley into 
every man’s soup, and who spoiled 
general conversation by such a season- 
ing. We leave these sketches, the wit 
and the stories accompanying them, to 
the daily journals, whose columns are 
teeming with them. We prefer re- 
stricting ourselves, as in a previous 
article, to the personal character and 
career of the author—on whose brow, 
henceforth, the cypress is entwined 
with the laurel. 

In 1825 his father died—if we may 
so speak it, “picturesquely.” The Irish 
government offered to transfer the old 
man’s pension to one of Moore’s sisters, 
but the poet, if comparatively poor, 
was proud also, and he declined the 
offer, taking the charge of the old 
household upon himself. His mother 
survived some years longer, and her 
almost dying words were as a crown 
on the deserts of so good a son :—* Well, 
my dear ‘Tom, I can say, with my dying 
breath, that you have from the first to 
the last done your duty —and far more, 
indeed, than your duty—by me and 
all connected with you. I can say so 
from my heart.” 

But the great affliction of these 
years of Moore’s life was the death of 
his daughter Anastasia—the rose in the 
chaplet of his children. ‘The Inevitable 
Angel had long been hovering over 
this fair child before she was finally 
summoned away. The poet records a 
visit made toher at school, when he saw 
her crowned with a wreath of honour, 
and as full of smiles, he sadly says, as 
though earth contained not a tomb. 
They who may compare Evelyn's record 
of the decease of his marvellous boy, 
slain by too much knowledge, with that 
made by Moore of the death of this 
sweet girl, will see how the same pa- 
rental anguish may be diversely illus- 
trated. Evelyn, at the death-bed of 
his little son, could discourse with the 
poor child on tremendous mysteries 
which even man’s comprehension can- 
not compass; but the infant sufferer, 
after all, had his death accelerated 
through the carelessness of servants to 
whose care he was confided, or to whose 
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neglect he was risked. The path of 
Anastasia, on the other hand, was 
covered with flowers, and the feigned 
smiles of the parents were designed to 
convey the hope which did not reside 
in their own hearts. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly touching in the 
simple narrative of this agonising scene, 
—a scene wherein, as is indeed usually 
the case, the necessary heroism was 
sustained solely by the mother. The 
aspect of death in a beloved child often 
ones a father’s power of action. 

e can weep, and only weep; but it 
is the mission of woman not only to 
mourn, but to act: to provide a triple 
consolation,—comfort for the depart- 
ing, solace for her co-survivors, and 
balm, if she have time for it, for her 
own poor heart. Moore does ample 
justice to his incomparable wife in this 
respect, Her sorrows, to judge from 
the pages of the diary, never made her 
selfish: but true women are ever most 
true in calamity. It is generally the 
season when man ceases to be a hero, 
and Moore was not so in presence of 
this crowning sorrow of his life; and 
yet he might have found consolation. 
Years before he had stood for a mo- 
ment beside the couch of his sleeping 
child, and, as he gazed upon her, had 
prayed Heaven to keep her pure and 
innocent. Heaven heard his prayer, 
and, but for that poor, rebel human 
nature that will shrink at such visita- 
tions, and will not comprehend them, 
Moore might have gratefully resigned 
to God the child that was as pure and 
stainless as the snowdrops which the 
poor mother placed on the bosom of 
the unconscious Anastasia. 

After the death which robbed Moore 
of the last of his daughters, the pages 
of his diary—as the record of an active 
life must do—often indeed register in- 
cidents of gaiety, but it is clear that 
the blow was felt by him as irrecover- 
able. He fears to open his journal, 
lest his eye should fall on the page that 
holds the sad entry of her death. He 
visits the tomb, but with power to take 
but a hasty glance. ‘Tears well up 
into his eyes, and sobs choke his utter- 
ance, in gay saloons where all else is 
unbroken festivity. ‘“ When shall I 
sing again?” is the affecting question 
written down by him long after the 
blow had fallen which had made him 
silent to song; and when, on occasion 
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of addressing an auditory in Dublin, 
he suddenly paused and turned pale, 
his sympathising wife, who was present, 
made the significant remark, “ He is 
thinking of Anastasia.” 

The most irreconcilable circum- 
stances in these volumes are the con- 
clusions at which he arrives in his 
“Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
search of a Religion,” duly related, 
and some other entries made on dif- 
ferent occasions. Moore sat down to 
write this book with the purpose of 
showing that the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion was the only religion in which 
there was salvation, and that he who 
did not hold it could not depend upon 
safety here or hereafter. The volume 
ends with a passage to that purpose ; 
and in one of the entries of the Diary, 
Moore records having stated to Lord 
John Russell his belief that Romanism 
was identical with primitive Chris- 
tianity, and that Protestantism was a 
departure from it. Now this assertion 
is in deliberate antagonism with others 
made by Moore in his letters, conver- 
sations, and diary, and, we need not 
add, that his practice was not ac- 
cordant with this theory. Our readers 
will recollect the opinions, bitterly 
adverse to Romanism, which Moore 
expressed to Lady Donegal. At a 
later period, when standing near the 
body of his deceased father, “ our con- 
versation” (between himself and sister) 
“ naturally turned upon religion, and 
my sister Kate, who, the last time I 
saw her, was more than half inclined 
to declare herself a Protestant, told 
me she had since taken my advice and 
quietly remained a Catholic. For 
myself,” he adds, “my having married 
a Protestant wife gave me an oppor- 
tunity of choosing a religion, at least 
for my children, and if my marriage 
had no other advantage, I should think 
this quite sufficient to be grateful for.” 
In November 1827, we find him say- 
ing :—“ Went to church at Bessy’s 
gage! request : would go oftener 

ut for the singing.” An unmusical 
service set his very nature out of tune ; 
and when he attends the service of the 
mass at Warwick Street Chapel, he 
honestly avows that the harmony sub- 
dues his very reason, and that good 
music is able to make him believe any- 
thing. Thus, April Ist, 1832, “ Have 
always intended to go some time to 
1 


the Warwick Street Chapel, during 
my visit to town, the music there is so 
good, but something has always pre- 
vented me. Reserved this morning 
for the purpose; breakfasted at 
Brookes’s, and went; a mass of Haydn’s 
performed ; and being alone I had my 
full enjoyment of it. My mind bein 
just now full of Catholic reading, t 
felt myself transported back to the 
days of the St. Ambroses and St. 
Chrysostoms, when Christianity was 
yet in the first glow and enthusiasm 
of its triumph ; and while the Sanctus 
was singing, ‘that dread moment,’ as 
St. Cyril calls it, found my eyes full 
of tears. What will not music make 
me feel and believe?” This entry 
only proves the extreme “ impres- 
sionability ” of our poet, who was as 
little of a Papist, yet certainly as much 
of a Christian, as his co-religionist and 
brother poet the didactic Pope. Moore 
had the same sort of liberality as that 
which the Twickenham Vates has ex- 
pressed in the Universal Prayer. He 
would as readily have worshipped with 
Carlyle in the latter’s “ Cathedral of 
Immensities,” as with Bowles in Wilt- 
shire Churches, or with the Arundells 
and Howards in their private chapels. 
His creed was that God was with them 
that sought him in spirit and truth, 
and that forms were secondary things 
where the heart was single and rested 
on its Maker. It was because of such 
feelings that he always experienced a 
nearer sense of Heaven when he was 
solitary in his chamber, or abroad, but 
still alone, and sending upward from his 
heart winged prayer and praise, sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving to the Creator. 
And in such faith he acknowledges that 
he finds calmness and content. In June 
1831, “Sydney Smith asked me how 
I felt about dying? Answered, that if 
my mind was but at ease about the 
comfort of those I left behind, I should 
leave the world without much regret, 
having passed a very happy life, and 
enjoyed (as much perhaps as ever man 
did yet) all that is enjoyable in it, 
the only single thing I have had to 
complain of being want of money; | 
could therefore die with the same 
words that Jortin died, ‘I have had 
enough of every thing.’” Yes, he had 
enjoyed ; and, what is very rare in the 
class of which he was the chief and 
the ornament, his sense of enjoyment 
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was never dashed by envy of the repu- 
tation achieved by others. He could 
rejoice in fame achieved as he could 
sympathize in the afflictions encoun- 
tered by his tuneful brothers of the 
lyre. Is not, for instance, the follow- 
ing an evidence of a human heart 
healthily beating :— 

Fear that poor Scott’s share in the ruin 
of Constable’s house is even greater than 
I had supposed. Few things have affected 
me more than this. I almost regret in- 
deed having been brought so close to 
Scott, as otherwise I might have been 
saved the deep and painful sympathy I 
now feel for his misfortune. For poor 
devils like me (who have never known 
better) to fag and to be pinched for means, 
becomes, as it were, a second nature; but 
for Scott, whom I saw living in such 
luxurious comfort, and dispensing such 
cordial hospitality, to be thus suddenly 
reduced to the necessity of working his 
way, is too bad, and I grieve for him from 
my heart. 

These volumes contain many addi- 
tional traits of Moore’s method, or 
manner rather, of composition. He 
complains that his “Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald lingers long on hand, like 
everything I do;” and he proceeds to 
show wherefore, attributing it to the 
slowness of his execution. “I see 
rapidly,” he says, “ how the thing ought 
to be, and will be; but to make it so 
is the difficulty.” On another occasion 
we find him curiously engaged while 
travelling in the Marlborough coach 
up to town. He was “alone all the 
way, and having a volume of Mosheim 
to get through, made the most of my 
time, despatched the four hundred and 
odd pages on the way, besides writin 
sixteen lines of a love song for Power.” 
The mind that could readily turn, after 
the oppression of Mosheim, to make 
Cupid’s lyre discourse such music as 
only Moore could strike from it, must 
have been, what it really was, a mind 
of rare power. What would have ex- 
hausted others, only rendered him 
braced for the lighter tasks he loved. 
He could wield a club like Hercules, 
and lay it down to woo the Hebes of 
his brain, appearing at either occupa- 
tion as if he had been designed espe- 
cially for that and no other. He had 
more patristic knowledge than half the 
Popes, and wore with dignity the sage’s 
gown; but beneath the latter were 
ever borne the jewelled sandals and 
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the spangled robe of his gayer vocation, 
and he had but to choose his part in 
order to win laurels from the learned 
and smiles from the loving. 

. Here, too, is a icturesque anecdote, 
which we insert because it has refer- 
ence to this matter of “ composition,” 
of which we have desired to say a word 
or two. 


Called upon Mrs. Norton (April 1832) ; 
found her preparing to go to Hayter’s, 
who is painting a picture of her, and 
offered to walk with her. Had accordingly 
a very brisk and agreeable walk across the 
two parks, and took her in the highest 
bloom of beauty to Hayter, who said he 
wished that some one would always put 
her through this process before she sat to 
him. Happening to mention that almost 
everything I wrote was composed in my 
garden or the fields, “One would guess 
that of your poetry,” said Mrs. Norton, 
“it quite smells of them.’’ 


We have no doubt that the erotic 
lines pencilled in the Marlborough 
coach on a fly-leaf of Mosheim, were 
as redolent of the garden, as though 
they had fallen coined from the brain 
beneath a clematis when its rich odour 
was at its very richest. He who amid 
Derbyshire snows could so warmly 
paint the summer in the Vale of Cash- 
mere, could not have found any diffi- 
culty in giving to his “lay” in a stage 
coach as fresh an air as though it had 
been born on the borders of Helicon, 
amid a circle of the Muses recumbent 
on the grass. 

But here we must temporarily pause, 
until the two remaining volumes of 
this interesting series be given to the 
public. Where the present leaves the 
poet, it is still as a happy husband, and 
a happy father of two promising boys. 
His feart is still young in the warmth 
of its affection for the mother whom 
he confesses to be dearer to him than 
even those dear ones whom God lent 
but for a time, too soon to resume the 
gift. He is something perhaps sobered 
by the trials through which he has 

assed, and the disappointments which 
oe encumbered his path; but if his 


hopes be of a less rosy hue than they 
were wont to be of yore, the memories 
of the past make compensation, and 
for the bliss enjoyed he is profoundly 
grateful; too wise to expect too much, 
and, as it seems to us, prophetic in his 
fears of visitations and chastenings yet 
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to come. The record of the closing 
ears of the minstrel will, doubtless, 
the most touching portion of his 
memoirs. The harp will be hanging 
mute as that on Tara’s walls; and the 
chords, like those of the youthful bard 
he has himself sung, all torn asunder. 
But the sun of his household and the 
light of his hearth will be mercifully 
—< to smooth his way, and to have 
the solace, when that duty has been 


accomplished, of knowing that the 
world while rendering, from generation 
to generation, honour to the especial 
poet of the lyre, will ever pay its tri- 
bute of admiring respect to the best 
friend that ever lived in that poet’s 
warm heart. In these volumes alone 
there is enough to warrant us in saying 
that they who read them will not only 
admire Moore, but will also love 
* Bessy.” 





THE LADY ELIZABETH A PRISONER AT WOODSTOCK. 
(Continued from p. 10.) 


IN the former part of this paper we 
left the Lady Elizabeth a close pri- 
soner at Woodstock, and Queen Mary 
on her bridal journey to meet Prince 
Philip, her thoughts naturally intent 
upon her own future prospects. The 
Council also was fully occupied in 
conducting the arrangements required 
upon so great an event, and in repress- 
ing the many ~ lications of its un- 
as for the advent of the 

paniard was contemplated with dis- 
trust and dread by all classes of 
Englishmen, and excited their repug- 
nance more deeply than anything that 
had occurred since the dissolution of 
religious houses. 

Under these circumstances there 
was no little danger of the cause of 
the Lady Elizabeth being neglected, 
and her present condition disregarded. 
She was not, however, of a disposition 
to submit tamely to the state of a for- 
gotten and passive prisoner. Though 
debarred from personally addressing 
the Queen without previous permis- 
sion, she had perseveringly urged her 
suit to do so; and at length, in a post- 
script to the letters of the Council 
dated from Richmond on the 13th of 
June, 1554, Sir Henry Bedingfield was 
informed that “The Queen's majesty 
is pleased that the Lady Elizabeth’s 
grace may write to her highness ac- 
cording to her desire.” 

Elizabeth now, we may be sure, 
exerted her utmost powers to vindicate 
her loyalty. The letter she wrote is 
not extant—or, if it be, it has still to 
be discovered; it may probably have 
been more elaborate, but surely not 
more positive or energetic, than that 


which was hastily written at White- 
hall, when the lords were waiting to 
hurry her to the Tower. We only 
know, from the reception which the 
letter received, that it was regarded as 
representing both her past actions and 
her present sentiments in a false and 
disguised aspect. 

The answer was not written by the 
Queen herself; but by one of the 
Council, very probably by Gardiner. 
Nor was it addressed to the Lady 
Elizabeth personally. It came in the 
form of a letter under the Queen’s 
signet and sign-manual, directed to Sir 
Henry Bedingfield, and its terms were 
as follow : 

MaRYE THE QUENE. 

Trustie and well beloved, wee grete yow 
well. And where our plesure was off late 
signified unto yow for the Ladye Eliza- 
beth to have licens to wryght unto us, we 
have now receyved her letters, contayneng 
onlye certayne arguments devised for hir 
declaration in such matters as she hath 
been charged withall by the voluntarie con- 
fessions of divers others: In which argu- 
ments she wolde seme to perswade us that 
the testimonie of thoose which have opened 
matters ageynst hir eyther were not suche 
as theye bee or being suche sholde have 
no credit. But, as wee were most sorye 
at the begynnyng to have enye occasion of 
suspicion, so, when yt appeared unto us 
that the copies off her secrette lettres unto 
us were founde in the pacquete of the 
French imbassatour, that diverse of the 
most notable traytours made their chief 
accompte upon hir, wee can hardly be 
broute to thynke that thei wolde have 
presumed so to doo, excepte thei hadde 
more certayn knowledge off hir favour 
towards their unnaturall conspiracie then 
ys yet by hir confessed. And therefore, 
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though we have for our parte, consideryng 
the matters broute to our knowledge 
ageynst hir, used more clemencie and 
favour toward hir then in the lyke matters 
hath been accustumed, yet cannot these 
fayr words so moche abuse us but we 
dooe well understonde how thyngs have 
been wrought. Conspiracies be secretlye 
practised, and thyngs off that nature be 
mannye tymes judged by probable con- 
jectures and other suspicions and argu- 
ments, where the playne directe prove 
may chaunse to fayle. Even as wise 
Solomon judged who was the true mother 
of the childe by the woman’s behavour 
and words, when other prove fayled and 
coulde not be hadde. By the argument 
and circumstances off hir sayde lettre, 
with other articles declared on your behalf 
by your brother to our privie Counsell, yt 
may well appere hir menyng and purpose 
to be farre otherwise then hir letters pur- 
porteth; Wherfore our plesure ys not to 
be hereafter anye moore molested with 
such hir disguise and colourable letters, 
but wysh for hir that yt may plese our 
Lorde to graunte hir his grace to be to- 
wards hym as shee ought to be; then 
shall shee the soner be towards us as be- 
cummeth hir. Thus moche have wee 
thought goode to wryte unto yow, to 
th’intente ye myght understonde th’effecte 
off those letters, and so continwe your 
accustumed diligence in the charge by us 
committed unto yow. Yeven under our 
signet at the Castle of Farneham the 
xxv'® daye of June the fyrst yere off our 
reigne. 

This epistle, it cannot be disputed, 
was anything but kind or sisterly. 
Though evidently not dictated by 
Mary’s own pen, it plainly states the 
impression she entertained of Eliza- 
beth’s insincerity and duplicity, and a 
conviction that her meaning and pur- 
pose was still far different from her 
professions. Moreover it cruelly de- 
clares to the disgraced princess that 
“it was the Queen’s pleasure not to be 
molested any more with such her dis- 
guise and colourable letters.” Whilst 
we cannot but wish that Elizabeth’s 
letter had been preserved for our per- 
usal, it would have been some satis- 
faction only to know that Mary had 
answered her with her own hand, in 
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terms of natural affection and of 
sisterly remonstrance, even if she could 
not entirely relinquish all her mis- 
trust. 

The writer of the Queen’s letter, 
however, — be he Gardiner or any 
other of the Council,—undertakes to 
justify the Lady Elizabeth’s treatment 
by repeating the grounds of suspicion 
upon which it had been founded, and 
which he asserts were still unremoved. 
It is in this respect that this letter is 
the most important of any in Sir 
Henry Bedingfield’s book: for whilst 
the charges amount to less than we 
find them in other places, we can 
trace them as being the whole that the 
Council were really able to support. 
It had been said that Elizabeth had 
written to the French king, and she 
seems herself to have understood that 
such a charge was brought against her ;* 
but in this document we find the dis- 
covery reduced to this—that copies of 
her secret letters to the Queen had 
been found in the pacquet of the 
French ambassador. The “ Ambas- 
sades” inform us when this happened, 
—for it happened but once,—in the 
following passage of the despatch of 
“M. de Noailles au Roy, 23 et 26 
Janvier, 1553 :” 


J’ay recouvert le double d’une lettre 
qu’elle escripvoit & ladicte royne, que 
l’'ambassadeur de -l’empereur a faict tra- 
duire en Francois, qui est cy enclosé, 


Now, this passage seems to show 
that de Noailles had obtained the letter 
from the despatches of the Imperial 
ambassador. If so, it was of course 
by treachery, for they were the bit- 
terest foes; and consequently it had 
not been betrayed by Elizabeth herself, 
nor with her concurrence. 

Gardiner, in his turn, gained the 
information by stopping the French 
ambassador's pacquet, as he relates in 
a letter t to Sir William Petre, dated 
the 27th January : 

The letter written from my Lady Elizabeth 


to the Queen’s highness now late in her 
excuse ¢ is taken a matter worthy to be 





* —« as for the copy of the letter sent to the French king, I pray God confound me 
eternally if ever I sent him word, message, token, or letter by any means.” (Letter 


written on her committal to the Tower.) 
+ Printed in The Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, p. 184. 
t The letter in question was one which Elizabeth wrote from Ashridge when first 


summoned to court. 
been preserved. 


It is mentioned in several other documents, but has not itself 
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sent into France, for I have the copy of it 
in the French ambassador’s pacquet. 

The truth, as thus developed, traces 
out the treacherous practices both of 
the French ambassador and of the 
English minister, but affords no proof 
of Elizabeth’s presumed treason. 

To proceed with the Woodstock 
narrative. The Queen’s letter was 
despatched from Farnham on the 25th 
of June, and in the course of two days 
at most, judging from what occurred 
on other occasions, it must have come 
into the hands of Sir Henry Beding- 
field. He does not intimate that it 
had met with any unusual delay; but 
it bore, he says, the appearance of 
having been opened on the road, and 
he seems to have suspected that this 
had been done by Mr. Parry, the Lady 
Elizabeth’s cofferer, who, sorely against 
Bedingfield’s will, was, with others of 
her friends, lodging in the Bell inn at 
Woodstock. Ifso, Elizabeth may have 
heard the effect of the Queen’s and 
Council’s letters some days before 
Bedingfield delivered them to her, and 
therefore may have been the better 
able to restrain her curiosity. On 
the other hand, the worthy knight, 
either from private instructions or at 
his own suggestion, determined not to 
impart the contents of the despatch 
until they were demanded by his 
‘rma Meanwhile, he prepared 

imself for the occasion by drawing 
out a “report” of the Queen's letter, 
putting the original very carefully 
away. 

Whatever was the cause of this in- 
terval, whether a politic delay on the 
part of the cautious knight, or a mood- 
ish temper on that of the mortified 
princess, or the little circumstance that 
she had been already informed through 
Parry, so it was that the communica- 
tion was not made until the 3d of July. 
On the morning of that day Sir Henry 
Bedingfield had attended the perform- 
ance of mass in her Grace's chamber ; 
and, on its conclusion, whilst he was 
“doing his duty” in order to depart, 
her Grace called him and asked whether 
he had heard of any answer that was 
or should be made by the Queen’s 
Majesty to her late letters. He re- 
plied, that he had to declare unto her 
an answer on the Queen’s behalf 


whenever she pleased to command him. 
* Let it be even now,” said her Grace. 
But Bedingfield was afraid to trust 
himself without recourse to the report 
which he had prepared, and he there- 
fore craved leave to fetch it. This 
deferred the communication until after 
dinner ; when, taking the further pre- 
caution to have Mr. Thomeo in his 
company, he attended to make it. 
Observing the formality due to her 
royal presence, Bedingfield read the 
paper kneeling, with Thomeo in the 
same attitude by his side. After once 
hearing it the Lady Elizabeth uttered 
certain words bewailing her misfortune 
that her letter, contrary to her expecta- 
tions, had taken no better effect ; and 
then desired to hear the answer again. 
This done, her Grace said, “I note 
especially, to my great discomfort, 
(which i shall nevertheless willingly 
obey,) that the Queen's Majesty is not 
pleased that I should molest her High- 
ness with any more of my colourable 
letters ; which, although they be termed 
colourable, yet, not offending the 
Queen’s Majesty, I must say for my- 
self that it was the plain truth, even 
as I desire to be saved before God 
Almighty; and so let it pass. Yet, 
Mr. Bedingfield, if you think you may 
do so much for me, I would have you 
to receive an answer which I would 
make unto you concerning your mes- 
sage, which I would at the least way 
that my Lords of the Council might 
understand ; and that you would con- 
ceive it upon my words, and put it in 
writing and let me hear it again; and 
if it be according to my meaning, so 
to pass it to my Lords for my better 
comfort in this mine adversity.” To 
this Bedingfield answered, “I pray you 
hold me excused, that I do not grant 
your request in the same.” Then she 
said, “ It is like that I shall be offered* 
more than ever any prisoner was in 
the Tower; for the prisoners be suf- 
fered to open their mind to the Licu- 
tenant, and he to declare the same to 
the Council; and you refuse to do the 
like.” Sir Henry made some excuse 
about there being “a diversity ” in the 
two cases; and so departed. 

The next morning, however, when 
walking in the Little Garden, the Lady 
Elizabeth renewed her attack, and 





* This word, which is so in the MS., appears to be a mistake for some other. 
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said, “I remember yesterday ye re- 
fused utterly to write on my behalf 
unto my Lords of the Council; and 
therefore if you continue in that mind 
still, I shall be in worse case than the 
worst prisoner in Newgate ; for they 
be never gainsayed, in the time of their 
imprisonment, by one friend or other 
to have their cause opened and sued 
for; and this is and shall be a conclu- 
sion unto me that I must needs con- 
tinue this life without hope worldly, 
wholly resting to the truth of my cause, 
and that before God to be opened, 
arming myself against what so ever 
shall happen, to remain the Queen’s 
true subject as I have done during my 
life. It waxeth wet, and therefore lL 
will depart to my lodging again ;” and 
so she did. 

In these terms Sir Henry, though 
he carefully renounced the idea of un- 
dertaking any part of the message or 
suit which the ale Elizabeth required 
of him, yet made a faithful report to 
the Council of her sentiments and 
wishes. ‘The result was that, by letter 
dated at Farnham on the 7th July, 
the Lords communicated the Queen’s 
pleasure that he might write such things 
as the Lady Elizabeth should desire 
him, and send his letters touching that 
matter inclosed in some paper directed 
to her Highness, so as she might herself 
have the first sight thereof. This ap- 
peared like the beginning of a kindlier 
feeling on the part of Mary. Upon 
receipt of the intimation, Sir Henry 
communicated it to Elizabeth, but she 
did not immediately avail herself of it. 
She was perhaps too deeply mortified 
by her late ill-success to think that she 
could immediately make a more effec- 
tive appeal, or she might well imagine 
that her sister’s mind was fully occupied 
with the object of her journey, and 
therefore might choose to defer any 
further application until that important 
business had been concluded. 

At length, on the 20th July (when 
she had of course heard the details of 
the royal marriage at Winchester on 
the 25th), she again took courage, and 
required Bedingfield to convey “a 
suit” to the Queen’s Majesty. It was 
expressed in the following terms,— 
that, upon very pity, considering her 
long imprisonment and restraint of 
liberty, the Queen would be pleased 
either to charge her with special matter 
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to be answered unto and tried, or to 
grant her liberty to come unto her 
Highness’ presence; which, she affirmed, 
she would not desire were it not that 
she knew herself to be clear, even 
before God, for her allegiance. She 
entreated that such of the Lords of 
the Council as were executors of her 
father’s will should further this her 
suit. And if neither of the two pro- 
positions so solicited should be granted, 
then she desired that some of the Lords 
of the Council should have leave to 
repair to her, and to receive her suits 
from her own mouth; “ whereby she 
may take a release not to think herself 
utterly desolate of all refuge in this 
world.” 

On the 7th of August the Lord 
Chancellor, the Bishop of Ely, and Mr. 
Secretary Bourne, replied from Windsor 
that the Queen had seen Bedingfield’s 
last letters, but her Highness would 
take time to consider, and make the 
necessary answer at convenient leisure. 

On the 10th the Lady Elizabeth, in 
her usual garden walk, again opened 
her lamentations to Bedingfield. “I 
have very slow speed,” she said, “in 
the answer of any of my suits, and I 
know it is ever so, when that there is 
not one appointed to give daily attend- 
ance in suit-making for answer; and 
therefore I pray you let me send a 
servant of mine own, to whom I will 
do the message in your hearing that 
he shall do by my commandment; and 
this I think is not against the order 
and service appointed unto you.” Be- 
dingfield, on this appeal, again made 
her a peremptory refusal, “ requiring 
her Grace to be contented, for I neither 
could nor would assent to any such 
her request.” “Then (said she) I am 
at a marvellous afterdeal, for I have 
known that the wife hath been received 
to sue for her husband, the kinsman, 
friend, or servant for them that hath 
been in the case I now am, and never 
denied.” To this Bedingfield answered, 
“T myself am of small experience in 
such case. That notwithstanding, I 
trust it shall not be long before my 
Lords of the Council will remember 
your suit, and answer the same.” And 
so her Grace ended. 

Bedingfield, whilst he faithfully re- 
— the princess’s complaints, must 

ave been perfectly conscious how 
completely he was one of the parties 
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of whom she had most reason to com- 

lain. It was certainly in no pity to 

er that he made this last communica- 
tion, for it was not until Wednesday 
the 16th that he reported these speeches 
of Friday the 10th; nor was it until 
the 14th Sept. that he reported the 
following incident, which occurred on 
the 26th of August. On that day, 
when after confession, in due Catholic 
form, the Lady Elizabeth received the 
most comfortable sacrament, before her 
Grace went to the receipt thereof, she 
called mistress Thomeo and Bedingfield, 
and when they knelt before her to 
learn what she wished to say, she 
opened her mind by these words, pro- 
testing that her Grace, “ in all her life, 
had done nothing, nor intended to do, 
that was perilous to the person of the 
Queen’s Highness or the Common- 
wealth of the Realm, as God, to whose 
mercy she then minded to commit 
herself, was judge.” Having said this, 
she received the sacrament. 

At diverse times since, the princess 
had made further attempts to persuade 
Bedingfield to forward fresh solicita- 
tions, and said she was sure their Lord- 
ships would smile in their sleeves at 
his excessive scrupulousness; but he 
told her in reply that he had rather 
adventure to bear their displeasure for 
that than for presumption. 

The Council's next letter contains a 
characteristic trait of the Queen’s reli- 
gious fervour. In regard to what had 
occurred on the 26th of August, she 
expressed herself “ very glad that the 
Lady Elizabeth doth so well conform 
herself in the receiving of the most 
blessed sacrament of the altar.” She 
also consented that Elizabeth might 
write to her by one of her own ser- 
vants, if the letters sent were inclosed 
with Bedingfield’s own. The latter 
communicated on the morning of the 
17th September these glad tidings, as 
he deemed them. Yet Elizabeth did 
not take immediate advantage of the 
permission ; nor speak again upon the 
subject until the afternoon of Sunday 
the 23rd: when she commanded him 
to prepare her pen and ink against the 
next day. The writing materials were 

rovided, consisting of a standish and 
five pens, two sheets of fine paper, and 
one coarse sheet; and were accom- 
panied with a request that she would 
not use them except in the sight of 


mistress Thomeo or of mistress Morton, 
another of the Queen’s servants then 
at Woodstock. The letter was not 
finished until the next afternoon, when 
Bedingfield was sent for, and com- 
manded to transcribe it, her Grace 
saying that she never wrote to the 
Lords of the Council but by a Secre- 
tary, and as she was not then suffered 
to have one, he must needs do it. 
Bedingfield prayed her Grace to pardon 
him, for that he was not able; yet at 
her Grace’s importunate commandment 
and desire, he wrote as she read unto 
him from her handwriting, which she 
retained as a minute. And after it 
was dated she added with her own 
hand something he did not see, and 
then desired him to direct it; but this 
he left undone. This is the same in- 
cident upon which Foxe has enlarged 
at considerable length, with severe re- 
flections upon Bedingfield. His own 
account of it is obscure. He did not 
choose to direct the letter; he took 
the remaining paper, standish, and 
pens away, and so departed. But we 
glean from the subsequent documents 
what was its fate. On Wednesday the 
26th, eight days after its penning, the 
letter was at length despatched by 
the Lady Elizabeth’s servant Francis 
Verney, who usually lingered with 
Parry her cofferer at the Bell inn in 
Woodstock; and on the 7th of October 
the Queen, then at Westminster, ac- 
knowledged its safe receipt. It had 
been carried direct to the Queen’s 
hand on account of its appearance, for 
it was fast sewed without any endorse- 
ment on the outside. But, on consi- 
dering its contents, the Queen expressed 
her surprise that the Lady Elizabeth 
should have imagined that her former 
letters had been kept from her Ma- 
jesty’s knowledge, as it implied so ill 
an opinion of the Council, no one of 
whom (to the Queen’s knowledge) had 
given her any such cause. She added, 
that if Elizabeth’s former answers had 
been as satisfactory to indifferent ears 
as they appeared to be to her own 
opinion, she might have fully enjoyed 
the Queen’s favour before a great many 
others who had already been pardoned 
upon their submission. The royal mis- 
sive concluded in these words: “ You 


may therefore declare unto her these 
our letters, signifying that we be not 
unmindful of her cause, and as good 
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occasion shall proceed from herself in 
deeds, so will we have such further 
consideration of her as may stand with 
her [our ?] honour and the good order 
of the Realm.” 

Mary was now relieved from the 
apprehensions which at first appeared 
to justify her rigorous treatment of 
her sister. She had effected the object 
of her heart in accomplishing her mar- 
riage with Philip, and the scruples and 
repugnance of her subjects to the 
Spanish alliance had been repressed 
and overcome. There was little excuse 
left for keeping Elizabeth under even 
moderate restraint ; but, before relax- 
ing her bonds, she determined to put 
her to the test in regard to religious 
conformity. Such were the “deeds” 
by which her favour was to be regained. 
Bedingfield, though too rough and 
blunt for a mere courtier, was from 
his own religious sentiments well cal- 
culated to second his mistress’s bigotry. 
On the 4th of October (during the 
interval of the correspondence last de- 
scribed) he volunteered a statement to 
the Queen, and addressed directly to 
her Majesty, which it is difficult to 
ascribe to any other motive but one of 
petty malice. He relates that 

Her chaplain in my Lord Chamberlain’s 

tyme [that is, whilst she remained in the 
Tower in the custody of Sir John Gage, 
now Lord Chamberlain,] did say the suf- 
frages in English, . . . and in these suf- 
frages all is said, saving the words touching 
the bishop of Rome.* And my Lady 
Elizabeth’s grace did use to say with her 
chaplain; so that all that did wait did 
hear her speak the words plainly after the 
priest. Since your most noble marriage, 
by and by after which the same ber chap- 
lain, according to his most bounden duty, 
did pray for the King and your Majesty 
together, her Grace hath never answered 
word to that article, that could be heard 
or perceived by any means, being marked 
of very purpose by your Highness’s woman 
mistress Morton and me. 
_ Thus much did Bedingfield conceive 
it to be his duty to communicate to 
her Majesty ; and at the same date he 
informed the Council that certain of 
her Grace’s servants did not at any 
time come to divine service, whilst he 
prayed God that all the rest did not 
observe it for form only. 
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The Queen’s letters in return shewed 
that he had touched upon the right 
cord. She desired that, “as the Lady 
Elizabeth had shown herself conform- 
able enough in all other things, so she 
should be induced to stand content 
with the service used in our own Chapel 
and throughout our Realm, and no 
more to use the said suffrages and 
litany in English, but in Latin, accord- 
ing to the ancient and laudable custom 
of the Church.” The Lady Elizabeth 
submitted, with an explanation that 
the practice had originated with her 
from her meeting with an English 

rimer when in the Tower; and on the 

unday following she conveyed her 
wishes to her chaplain in these words, 
“Sir William, you may no more say 
the suffrages in English.” 

On the 20th October, the Lady Eli- 
zabeth again desired to have writing 
materials to address the Council; but 
Bedingfield again refused her, until he 
had asked for fresh permission : “ which 
she took in so ill part, that her Grace 
of displeasure therein did utter me Tf 
with more words of reproach of this 
my service about her by the Queen’s 
Highness’ commandment, than ever I 
heard her speak before—too long to 
write.” On the afternoon of the same 
day she repeated a request she had 
made some weeks before for the at- 
tendance of some of the Queen’s phy- 
sicians. She desired that Doctors 
Wendy, Owen, and Huick, or two of 
them, might come and bring with them 
an expert surgeon to let her Grace’s 
blood, if the said doctors should think 
it desirable. This request was granted. 
Owen and Wendy came, bringing the 
surgeon, and she was bled both in the 
arm and in the foot. 

She was permitted to send a message 
to the Queen by the physicians, but 
another month had nearly elapsed when 
Bedingfield wrote by her desire to com- 
plain that she had received no answer; 
and she requested that, if she was to 
be kept longer in confinement, she 
should be removed to some place nearer 
London or her own houses, if not in 
respect to her person or charges, yet 
in pity of the poor men which were 
daily sore travailed with extreme 
long journeys in the winter weather, 





* “ From all sedition and privy-conspiracy, from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, 


and all his detestable enormities,’’ &c. 


Litany in the Prayer Book of 1552. 


+ ‘‘ did utter me,”’ meaning apparently, dismissed me. 
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to supply her household with pro- 
visions. 

This letter, dated the 19th of No- 
vember, is the last in Sir Henry Bed- 
ingfield’s book, with the exception of 
one from the Queen dated five months 
after (on the 17th April, 1555), sum- 
moning the Lady Elizabeth to join the 
Queen at Hampton Court. According 
to Miss Aikin and Miss Strickland, 
she had visited the same royal resi- 
dence during the preceding Christmas. 
We think, however, that this must be 
a mistake. Foxe describes minutel 
her journey from Woodstock in April 
She travelled on the first day to Rycot, 
where she had been so well entertained 
by the Lord Williams on her former 
journey, on the next to Mr. Dormer’s 
at West Wycombe, on the third to the 
George inn at Colnbrook, and on the 
fourth to Hampton Court. 

Foxe tells us that she had been at 
Hampton Court a fortnight before she 
was admitted to an interview with any 
of the Lords of the Council. She was 
then visited by Bishop Gardiner, the 
Earl of Arundel, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and Secretary Petre; when the 
bishop desired her “ to submit herself 
to the Queen’s grace,” but she made 
answer that, rather than do so, she 
would lie in prison all the days of her 
life; adding that she craved no mercy 
at her Majesty’s hand, but rather de- 
sired the law, if ever she did offend 
her Majesty in thought, word, or deed. 

Another week passed after this stout 
reply, when, one night, at ten o'clock, 
she was suddenly summoned to the 
Queen’s presence.* In the conversa- 
tion which ensued Foxe represents her 
as standing to her truth as stiffly and 
stoutly as ever, and at last departing 
with very few comfortable words from 
the Queen. “It was thought,” he adds, 
“that king Philip was there behind a 
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cloth, and not seen, and that he showed 
himself a very friend in the matter.” 
It was now currently announced, pro- 
bably with a view to a popu- 
larity in England, that Elizabeth owed 
the mitigation of her treatment to his 
intercession. There was, however, a 
still deeper policy in his conduct: for, 
so long as Mary had no children, Eliza- 
beth was the only heir presumptive 
whose claim by birth stood before that 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and as the 
latter was already betrothed to the 
Dauphin of France, her possible suc- 
cession would have produced a union 
of England and Scotland with France, 
which might eventually over-balance 
the growing power of Spain. 

After one week more, the Lady 
Elizabeth was transferred from Sir 
Henry Bedingfield to the gentler cus- 
tody of Sir Thomas Pope, who was 
commissioned to attend upon her at 
her own manor of Hatfield. 

To any reader who has attentively 
perused the interesting details we have 
now recited, it will be scarcely neces- 
sary to discuss the character or conduct 
of Sir Henry Bedingfield. By his own 
account he was certainly harsh, and it 
is probable that some of the stories told 
by Foxe of his ill-temper and severity 
were not destitute of foundation. His 
rule of conduct appears to have been 
that of the soldier,—never to exceed 
his prescribed instructions: but, if some 
of Foxe’s stories be true, his extreme 
caution preserved the life of his charge 
from more fanatical enemies. His ad- 
ministration of his office appears to 
have received throughout the approval 
of the Queen and her Council: and it 
is said to have been more substantially 
acknowledged by a pension of 100/. a 
year, and a portion of the forfeited 
estates of Sir Thomas Wyat. On the 
17th Dec. 1557, Sir Henry Bedingfield 





* Foxe adds,—“ for she had not seen her in two years before,’’ and probably Foxe 


is right, or nearly so. 


From the time that Elizabeth left the court at Whitehall in 


Dec. 1553, and perhaps for some period before (when alienation had already arisen on 


religious matters) the sisters had enjoyed no personal intercourse. 


Miss Strickland 


(Lives of the Queens, 1853, iv. 100) describes, on the authority of Nares’s Life of 
Burghley, a supposed interview between them at Richmond, on Elizabeth’s way from 
the Tower to Woodstock, in which she is represented as refusing the hand of the Prince 
of Piedmont; and (p. 107) a visit of Elizabeth to Hampton Court at Christmas 1554 
on the presumed invitation of king Philip ; to which Miss Strickland appropriates from 
Foxe the particulars of the journey in April 1555 as given in the text above. But we 
regard both these supposed interviews as imaginary: and that notwithstanding that 
Miss Strickland declares (iii. 528) that “Recent discoveries indubitably prove, that 
a her sister to appear in state at the festivities of the Christmas of 1554.” 
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was appointed to the (usually com- 
bined) offices of Vice-Chamberlain of 
the Household and Captain of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard. It is said that, in 
after years, during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, he occasionally appeared at Court, 
without any other reflections upon him 
than that the Queen _half-jestingly 
ealled him her Jailor; and he died an 
aged man in the year 1583, the Queen 
having in 1578 visited his house at 
Oxburgh,—a fact not necessarily indi- 
cative, however, of the royal favour, 
as modern writers are too apt to regard 
it, for the stages of the Queen’s pro- 
gresses, being usually short, were re- 
gulated rather by motives of conve- 
nience than with any idea of doing 
honour to the parties visited, and there 
was one memorable instance of a 
gentleman of Suffolk,—a recusant like 
Sir Henry Bedingfield, who suffered 
severely from a Government prosecu- 
tion at the very time that Elizabeth 
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IT may not be an improper sequel 
to the story of La Salette,* to give 
some general information respecting 
the.numerous shrines of the Virgin 
Mary, celebrated for their images of 
wonder-working power. Few persons 
are aware of the vast number of them 
scattered over the continent of Europe, 
without noticing those in other parts 
of the world. Loretto is well known, 
on account of its celebrity; Walsing- 
ham, in this country, has its memory 
preserved in fragments of old ballads, 
and in the witty account of it by Eras- 
mus.t Scattered notices of others are 
occasionally to be found in books of 
travel ; and of the shrine and statue of 
our Lady of Boulogne an excellent 
notice has appeared in this Magazine.{ 
Still there is a general want of informa- 
tion on the subject. The histories of 
these several places of devotion are be- 
coming very rare, and only found, now 
and then, in catalogues of sales; yet 
are they exceedingly numerous, and 
worth attentive consideration. A Ger- 
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honoured his mansion with her pre- 
sence. 

We cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing our thanks to the Rev. C. R. 
Manning for having made public the 
Bedingfield letter-book, which, though 
inclosed in the Transactions of a local 
society, cannot hereafter be overlooked 
by our national historians. 


Note.—In p. 4 we have inadvertently 
treated the Earl of Devonshire of Queen 
Mary’s time as a grandson of King Ed- 
ward the Fourth, instead of the great- 
grandson. His father Henry Marquess 
of Exeter, who was beheaded in 1539, was 
the son of William tenth Earl of Devon 
by Katharine of York. His mother Ger- 
trude Marchioness of Exeter, living at 
Mary’s accession, was a daughter of Wil- 
liam Blount, Lord Mountjoy. 

In p. 7, for Edward Bedingfield read 
Edmund. The two letters were carried by 
him and Noreys, having been writtea by 
Sir Henry Bedingfield; but they are not 
preserved in his letter-book. 
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man writer, of some diligence,§ has col- 
lected together a list of these works, 
entitled “ Iconographia Mariana ;” it is 
not, however, pretended to be other 
than an attempt to collect materials, 
and does not assume to be complete : 
indeed, I have several in my own col- 
lection not there enumerated, and 
others [have found in catalogues. Yet 
does this contain a list of 445 publica- 
tions, giving an account of 169 shrines, 
all of them, be it remembered, miracu- 
lous, and claiming power little less than 
Loretto itself. It will be interesting, 
perhaps, to note the dates of these his- 
tories, for, by that, we obtain a clue to 
the mode adopted by the Church of 
Rome, to regain the moral power which 
was so severely shaken by the Refor- 
mation. 

The greater proportion of these 
works was issued from the press dur- 
ing the seventeenth, and the first’part 
of the eighteenth centuries ; a very few 
in the sixteenth, and none previous to 
the religious revolt just mentioned. 





* January Magazine, p. 10. 
+ See the Pilgrimages to Canterbury and Walsingham, by J. G. Nichols. 
$ May, 1852. 
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They were not so frequent at the era 
of the great Revolution in France, or 
immediately after ; but they increased 
when the ferment of that event sub- 
sided, and are continued up to the pre- 
sent time in the vicinities of the sacred 
places. The Jesuits appear to have 
written the greatest number; many 
are in Latin, but in general the lan- 
guage of the country has been pre- 
ferred, for obvious reasons. Some have 
pompous dedications to people of rank 
and eminence; perhaps the most in- 
teresting to Englishmen is one dedi- 
eated to the Cardinal Duke of York. 
This is the story of the image of “Santa 
Maria in Portico di Campitelli,” written 
by Carlo Antonio Erra, of the Congre- 
gation of Regular Clerks of the Mother 
of God, and is addressed “ a sua altezza 
reale eminentissima.” The reason of 
the dedication appears, in that His 
Royal Highness was titular of the 
Church; it was printed at Rome in 
1750, four years after the conclusion 
of the unsuccessful struggle of the Pre- 
tender for the throne of England. The 
writer is fulsome in his praise, and en- 
titles him the “ glory of the priesthood 
and the honour of the sacred college ;” 
and shews the same fervour towards 
his ancestors and relatives, James ITI. 
King of Great Britain (as he styles 
him), the Prince of Wales, and the 
Queen Mary Clementina Sobieski, then 
recently dead. It will be readily ima- 
gined that the dedications are usually 
addressed to prelates; but a work by 
Wilhelm Gumpenberg, called “ Atlas 
Marianus,” &c. published at Munich in 
1657, giving an account of the miracu- 
lous images in the Christian world, has 
the singular dedication to the image of 
“Our Lady at Loretto,” but I do not 
know of another instance of such a 
character. A later edition of this work, 
issued in 1672, gives plates and ac- 
counts of 1,200 images, or pictures of 
the Virgin Mary, and there has recently 
been published an Italian translation, 
called “ Atlante Mariano.” 

The popularity of some of the shrines 
may be gathered from the regular and 
continued manner in which accounts of 
them were published. Of these, Al- 
tétting, in Bavaria, has an unbroken 
chain from the sixteenth century; the 
earliest being in 1571, and the latest 
in 1846. Dr. Dibdin, in his “ Tour,” 
gives an amusing account of his visit 


to the “ Black Virgin of Altétting,” 
which has gained the appellation of the 
* Loretto” of Germany. Loretto has 
a pre-eminence over all the rest in the 
number of its histories. The earliest 
is dated 1575, but the best known 
work is, perhaps, that by Horazio Tor- 
sellino, in Latin, printed at Rome in 
1597, at Mayence in 1598, at Venice 
in 1715 and 1727; in Italian, at the 
same place, in 1629: but this shrine 
has furnished matter for the pen down 
to the present age. 
. There is another, however, which, in 
the catalogue above noticed, rivals 
Loretto in the number of its histories; 
and from 1523, which is about the 
earliest date of any of these publica- 
tions, down to the year 1847, is a regu- 
lar succession of records. This is the 
shrine of Czestochow, in Poland, which 
also has the additional title of Cler- 
mont. Its story is curious. Czesto- 
chow lies on the Klarenberg, at the 
crossing of the roads from Posen to 
Cracow, where is a convent of the order 
of St. Paul. In this convent is a black 
image of the Virgin Mary, which is said 
to have been originally at Constantino- 
ple, in the possession of St. Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, and 
there noted for its many miracles. 
From Constantinople (the legend says) 
it was brought to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Whilst there, a Sclavonian Duke, serv- 
ing under Charlemagne, took a fancy 
to it, and obtained it as a gift from 
that Emperor. From Aix, it went to 
Belitz, in Galicia, and it remained there 
until 1382, whence it was brought by 
the Prince Wladislaw Ozolsky, Duke 
of Oppeln, to Silesia, in order to pro- 
tect it from the invading Tartars. 
When the horses which drew the 
image arrived at the Klarenberg, near 
Czenstochow, they suddenly stopped, 
nor could they be made to move from 
the spot. Then Prince Wladislaw re- 
collected a dream he had the night 
before, in which this story was re- 
vealed; so he resolved to build a chapel 
on the spot, and consecrate it to the 
service of the Virgin, and which should 
contain the miraculous image. Accord- 
ingly this was done, and to this day it 
has remained there, to the great benefit 
of all who are in the vicinity. 

The black images of the Virgin con- 
stitute a peculiar feature of the super- 
stition, as it is almost universal that a 
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miraculous image is so distinguished,— 
at any rate, all those of celebrity are so; 
and it may be as well to mention a few 
of the most famous. Loretto, of course, 
is first on this list. Altétting in Ba- 
varia. At Mariaeck, in the same 
country, are two wooden images, of the 
life-size, the one black, the other white, 
laced opposite to each other. At 
Vurzburg, in the new cathedral church, 
the image is black, and in the convent 
of Emaus at Prague. In France are 
several :—at Chartres; at Lyons; in 
the church of St. Peter at Orleans 
(with a white one side by side); at the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, 
near Nancy; at Puy en Velay; and at 
the church of Notre Dame de Liesse 
one of great celebrity. In Belgium, 
at Hal, Montaigu, Walcour, and Ke- 
velaer, as well as others. In Spain 
that of Montserrat is most celebrated. 
But to enumerate all would be but to 
make a dry and monotonous list. It 
is a very curious question, hitherto 
unanswered, whence this idea of repre- 
senting the Virgin Mary black? Or- 
dinary observers have always ascribed 
it to the smoke of tapers: then why 
are some white? But I have shown 
by one example—that of “ Our Lady of 
Hal”—that the dark colour is painted 
and intentional, not fortuitous. The 
early Christian writers reproached the 
pagans for their images of Isis, black- 
ened, as they asserted, by the smoke 
of tapers. They were evidently as 
much in error as modern tourists who 
so speak of the miraculous images of 
the Virgin. The matter, therefore, is 
still a subject for investigation. 

In two great systems of ancient wor- 
ship, one still extant, having some ana- 
logies with each other in their deep 
mysticism, and both Oriental, viz. that 
of Egypt and India, are two female 
divinities—Isis and Maya. Both these 
have peculiar attributes, and are re- 
presented nursing a babe; both are 
also represented black. Now, in the 
deep and recondite symbolism of those 
systems, is it not most probable that 
this black colour has a mystic signifi- 
cation? Black is a natural symbol 
for profiindity, and the mysterious and 
awful character of the worship, or the 
deity, might be therein attempted to 
be indicated. 

It was not until after the Council of 
Ephesus, in which Nestorius was con- 
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demned, a.p. 431, that images or pic- 
tures of the Virgin Mary were common. 
The triumph of Christianity had not 
been, at this time, so long assured that 
the traditions, or even remnants, of the 
old worship of Isis were wholly obli- 
terated from the minds of the people. 
For popular worship is not easily era- 
dicated when it forms a part of the 
habits of a community, and, even when 
removed entirely from recollection, it 
will sometimes leave its memorials, as 
in the common oaths of Italy, “ Corpo 
di Baccho,” “ Per Baccho,” &c. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that in a portion of 
the Roman empire, there yet remained 
communities familiar with the festivals 
and processions of the images of Isis, 
and that the Church, in obedience to 
that spirit which* caused it to accom- 
modate heathen observances and rites 
to its own, altered their character, but 
kept their forms, it is just feasible, 
that the adoption of a black image of 
the Virgin would be one of the means 
employed. Then the symbolists, eager 
to justify such a change, would readily 
appeal to the text from Solomon’s 
Song, “ Thou art black, but comely.” 

Mrs. Jameson, whose writings and 
research on Christian art are well 
known, has some interesting remarks 
on this subject, that cannot be passed 
over. She hints, that Cyril of Alex- 
andria, who so violently opposed Nes- 
torius, might have been instrumental 
in engrafting the ancient Egyptian 
type of Isis nursing Horus, which to 
him, as well as to the popular mind, 
must have been familiar, upon the 
orthodox faith. This idea is extremel 
plausible: the ancient type was on 
known, not only in Egypt, but in other 
parts of the Roman empire, and it was 
in accordance with the violent and hasty 
character of that prelate to engage the 
popular voice, by an appeal to ancient 
prejudices. Thus the triumph, which 
ensured the use of the image, was 
mainly due to an Egyptian bishop. 
This fact seems like an additional link 
to our evidence, and the traditions 
attached to some of the black images, 
of having been brought from Egypt, 
are another support to a theory of pro- 
babilities. 

Our Lady of Liesse was brought 
from Egypt, though indeed said to 
have been miraculously sculptured by 
three Christian prisoners, quite igno- 
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rant of the sculptor’s art. That of 
Our Lady of Puy in Velay, however, 
is much closer, as the following de- 
scription of it will attest. It is carved 
out of cedar, but, what is very re- 
markable, covered from head to foot 
with fine cloth, after the fashion of 
Egyptianmummies. This cloth equally 
covers both faces, and hands and feet, 
so that neither fingers nor toes are 
visible. The faces of the Virgin and 
the child Jesus are painted black, and 
polished like ebony. ‘The form of the 
visage of the mother presents an ex- 
tremely long oval, the nose large, and 
of great length, the mouth small, the 
chin short, and the eyebrows strongly 
marked. The eyes are painted and 
very small, whilst the ball and iris 
are formed of comffon glass, being 
badly assorted in respect to the size of 
the face ; yet as striking objects, from 
the sparkling material on the black 
colour, they give the figure a wild 
look, which inspires surprise and even 
fear. It is believed, and with some 
reason, that this may be even an Egyp- 
tian representation of Isis,—at least 
such an opinion was given by Faujas 
de Saint-Fond, who visited the shrine 
in 1777. 

In a history of Our Lady of Puy, 
entitled, “ Discours Historique de “ 
trés Ancienne Devotion de Notre Dame 
du Puy en Velay, &e. Lyon, 1620,” 
by Odo de Gissey, the origin of the 
holy image of that place is stated to 
have been as follows :— 


The illustrious house of France, some 
time after the building of the church, 
“ Eglise de la Chaise Dieu,’’ undertook a 
journey to the Holy Land. Before the 
pious prince Louis IX. (called the Saint) 
began his pilgrimage, he visited this church. 
He then journeyed towards Jerusalem, 
where he learnt during his residence there, 
from one of the favourite wives of the 
Sultan, that, in the treasury of the place, 
was an image of the Mother of God, which 
had ,been executed by the prophet Jere. 
miah. He begged the Sultan to give him 
this image, assuring him that it should be 
set up in a place where it should be ho- 
noured for ever. Enriched by this most 
costly treasure of the earth, the King 
reached his dominions in safety. One of 
the first towns which he passed was Puy, 
where, amidst hymns of praise, he set up 
the image for eternal honour. 


Our author was a Jesuit, and his 
simplicity, or piety, receives no shock 
at the idea of a likeness being taken 
before a person was born. He also 
makes St. Louis familiar with the Sul- 
tan’s harem, to a degree that Moslems 
have not generally accorded to “ Chris- 
tian dogs.” It is a pity he did not 
make a convert, the interest would 
have been so much heightened ; for it 
is difficult to understand, how a con- 
temner of images should be influenced 
by an assurance of the great honour 
that would be rendered to one. 

A figure of “Our Lady” at Mar- 
seilles, also black, called “ Our Lady 
of Confession,” so named because she 
was surrounded by the reliques of 
saints and martyrs of the faith, is said 
by some antiquaries to be a statue of 
Isis. This is one of those ascribed to 
St. Luke. At Chartres is another black 
figure of the Virgin, of great wonder- 
working power. This is ascribed to 
the Druids, who, they say, raised an 
altar to the Virgin by revelation, and 
which worked miracles anterior to 
Christianity itself. They thus claim 
for it a priority in antiquity over all 
others. 

Among the number of black Ma- 
donnas one must not forget Our Lady 
of Atocha, near Madrid, for it will be 
in the recollection of my readers that 
it was to this shrine that the Queen of 
Spain went to in thanksgiving for her 
escape from the knife of an assassin. 
On this occasion, she presented to the 
image the royal mantle, and the costly 
jewels she wore at the time the at- 
tempt was made.* This shrine was 
celebrated for its riches, and its nu- 
merous pilgrimages, and it has been, 
from time immemorial, a practice for 
the King of Spain to sing a Te Deum 
before it, on any occasion of a happy 
and prosperous character. It was, ac- 
cording to the author of the “ Delices 
d’ Espagne,” surrounded by an hundred 
lamps of gold and silver, which burned 
night and day. On féte days it was 
covered with precious stones, and 
superb vestments, and had its head 
crowned with a sun of diamonds of in- 
calculable value. Our Lady of Atocha 
is noted for preventing fire and pesti- 
lence ; it weeps over public calamities, 
and gives health to princes. Atocha is 
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said to be a corruption from Antioch, 
whence the image came; another tra- 
dition pointing Eastward, which illus- 
tra:es the origin of the black visage. 
There are several histories of this 
image; the earliest I am acquainted 
with bears the date 1604, and was 
printed at Madrid. 

Facts and traditions so vague are 
not of much value in themselves, but 
when we find them tending to eluci- 
date a question, they at least seem to 
supply a broken link or two in the 
chain of evidence. 

Among the numerous pictures and 
statues of the Virgin Mary those 
ascribed to St. Luke are the most cele- 
brated. Of these the number is very 
considerable ; although, of course, there 
are many of disputed originality. 
Where this idea arose, of St. Luke 
being an artist, is perhaps now difficult 
of research, and scarcely repaying 
much trouble in the inquiry; certain 
it is that it has been a very anciently 
received opinion. According to some, 
however, it is an error arising from 
the fact that a noted painter lived in 
Tuscany, in the middle of the eleventh 
century, of the name of Luke,* who, 
by a confusion of ideas, has been con- 
founded with the Evangelist. This 
artist, however, lived at least a century 
too late for the tradition, which, so far 
as I am aware, is at first recorded by 
Simeon Metaphrastes, a Greek writer 
of the tenth century. Emeric David 
considers that Lanzi has proved that 
certain portraits of the Virgin Mary 
were painted by a Florentine, named 
Luke, which is not improbable; but 
Metaphrastes states the received opi- 
nion clearly, and that at once over- 
throws the idea that the story arose 
from the Tusean artist, which was 
searcely likely to have originated a 
tradition so widely received both in 
the Greek and Latin church. After 
speaking of the attainments of St. Luke 
in philosophy, rhetoric, and “all the 
arts,” the legendary writer above- 
named says:}|—* But, among other 
things, this is most gratifying, that he 
drawing with lines and wax the type 
itself of the assumed humanity of my 
Christ, and that sign of her who had 
brought him forth, first delivered them 
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to us, that, down to these times, they 
should be honoured in their images, so 
that he did not consider it enough, 
unless through an image and type he 
should converse with those whom he 
desired, which is a sign of the most 
fervent love.” I have given a literal 
rendering of the passage, so that the 
original words employed may be un- 
derstood. The reference to wax shows 
the writer either had the encaustic 
mode in his mind, or the simpler linear 
process on a tablet of wax. The pas- 
sage is interesting in more cases than 
one, and it establishes the fact that the 
tradition already existed in the tenth 
century, an hundred years before 
writers above named supposed the idea 
to have had its origin. 

Mrs. Jameson has observed, as 
St. Luke was early regarded as the 
great authority with respect to the 
life of the Virgin Mary, that, in figu- 
rative language, he might be said to 
have painted her portrait. This view 
is quite in harmony with the common 
practice of legendary writers and of 
popular ignorance, of interpreting me- 
taphors literally, and making a logical 
consequence of a rhetorical flourish. 
I hesitate to say that it was entirely 
due to that circumstance that the idea 
arose, but it isextremely probable that 
it lent its aid to form the tradition. 
If one might adventure a guess as to 
the period when it first arose, I think 
probability would point to the time of 
the Iconoclastic controversy, as what 
argument so convincing as to assert 
that one of the Evangelists was him- 
self a painter and maker of images? 

The idea of St. Luke the Evange- 
list being a painter, is then a far-re- 
ceived tradition,—but how a sculptor? 
This is the mest curious point of all, 
as the most celebrated miraculous 
figures are said to be the work of St. 
Luke. Of these I will enumerate a 
few of the most renowned. The figure 
of Our Lady of Boulogne-sur-Mer, de- 
stroyed by the revolutionists; that of 
Our Lady of Loretto, the most noted 
of all. Also the images at Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Rome; that of St. Au- 
gustine in the same city; another at 
the Rotunda; another at the church 
of St. Sixtus, (this is a portrait, not a 
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figure ;) and another in the church of 
St. Maria della Consolazione. That of 
Edessa had a wide celebrity; so has 
that near Bologna. Our Lady of Fri- 
singa, in Bavaria, is one affirmed to be 
an undoubted original, but it has not 
a very creditable pedigree. It was 
given by an emperor of Constantinople 
to Gian Galeazzo, Duke of Milan; he 
made a present of it to an English 
courtesan, she toa lord of the Scala 
family, who gave it to his brother, 
then bishop of Frisinga. I am not 
aware if it ever worked miracles. At 
Malta is, or was, a veritable work by 
St. Luke, with a tawny complexion, 
black hair, eyes, and eyebrows, and 
aquiline nose. Another at St. Hya- 
cinth, at Venice, totally different. At 
Cambray also, and at Briinn in Mora- 
via, ut pié creditur, St. Luke’s handi- 
craft is visible. The image of the 
Polish shrine, before named, at Czes- 
tochow, is not only said to be by St. 
Luke, but painted in the house at 
Nazareth which afterwards, as we all 
know, was carried by angels to Lo- 
retto. Perhaps, the picture, which St. 
Gregory carried in procession, during 
a time of pestilence, is the most noted 
of all the so-called pictures of St. 
Luke. The plague was stayed, and 
St. Gregory saw an angel on the Mole 
of Hadrian sheath a bloody sword, in 
token of the anger of God being ap- 
peased ; hence the name of Santo An- 
gelo, by which the tower has since 
been known. Misson mentions another 
of St. Luke’s Madonnas at St. Maria 
della Pace in Rome, so called on ac- 
count of its predicting peace between 
France and Spain in the sixteenth 
century, uttering the following words, 
in the presence of some monks: “ Ht 
in terra pax.” “Our Lady of the 
Ring,” in the church of St. Maria, in 
vid laté, is also by St. Luke. The 
church, it is stated, was actually built 
on the same spot in which that Evan- 
gelist wrote the Acts of the Apostles, 
and, according to some, it possesses 
the original manuscript.* St. Luke 
painted this portrait in anticipation, 
and by revelation, on the day the 
Virgin Mary was married, although 





he had never seen her; thus it bears 
the title of “of the Ring,” and is 
painted with a ring on her finger. 

The titles given to some of the cele- 
brated Madonnas are singularly amus- 
ing. There are several called “ Weep- 
ing Madonnas,” others “ Talking Ma- 
donnas,” according to certain propen- 
sities which the image is said occasionally 
to have indulged in: there is even a 
“Screaming Madonna.” Of the speak- 
ing images, that which reprimanded 
Gregory the Great, for passing it with- 
out devotion, must be considered the 
most famous. Misson gives the origi- 
nal dialogue in Latin ; the following is 
a translation :— 


Image. Hey! where are you going, 
rash key-bearer? hollo you, stop! 

Gregory. What voice is it strikes on 
my ear? Who so impious to use an im- 
pudent tongue on me, vicegerent of the 
King of Heaven ? 

Im. Stop! turn your eyes and venerate 
her who calls you. 

Greg. Wonderful! prodigious! an 
image speaks! but perhaps sleep has de- 
ceived my dull senses. Do you call me, 
O Image? I see the lips moving, the 
head nodding. What is it you require, 
O Image? Thy name, Image, may it be 
permitted to inquire ? 

Im. Theholy Mother of thy Lord. Is 
it unknown to thee, Gregory? A virgin 
bringing forth without knowing a man—of 
royal descent—the Mystic Rose—the Ark 
of the Covenant—Queen of Heaven—the 
Golden House—Spouse of the Thunderer 
—Mirror of Justice, and its shield—the 
Tower of David and the Gates of Heaven! 
Am I unknown to thee, Gregory ? 

Greg. ask pardon for my ignorance, 
worthy Image. I have never before seen 
the Virgin Mary speaking. 

Im. Let it pass this time; but after this 
bear it in mind to give the due salutation. 
Where are you going now? 

Greg. Andrew, the presbyter, celebrated 
a sweet mass upon thy altar; and, behold, 
he has delivered a soul from purgatory, 
which, impatient and half-roasted, lies at 
the shut gates: it waits for me to open 
them. 

Im. Make haste, Gregory.t 


This wretched and unseemly jargon 
has been ascribed by some to the 
Venerable Bede ;{ an insult his memory 


* See a notice of the supposed autograph MS. of Saint Mark’s Gospel, at Venice, 
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t+ Voyage d’italie, tom. ii. 146. 
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does not deserve; nor can it be a 
matter of any moment to inquire into 
the authorship. This image was “Our 
Lady” of the church of St. Cosmo and 
St. Damian, and was also painted by 
St. Luke. St. Gregory accorded the 
privilege of delivering a soul from 
purgatory, to every priest who should 
perform a mass upon the altar of the 
“Our Lady” which had spoken to him. 

At Pétsch, in Bohemia, is a “ Weep- 
ing Madonna,” that is to say, one of 
such lachrymose tendencies as to be 
specially remarkable ; for, as in that of 
Atocha, “ weeping” formed the duty 
of many. Ther@ is also another in 
Hungary which is said to be often in 
tears for human wickedness; it is at 
Tyrnau, and the author of its story 
speaks of it as sepius lachrymata. 

The origin and history of these 
shrines contain matter so far removed 
from all ordinary ideas of credibility, 
that the wonder would be, how they 
could so often be reproduced as they 
have been down to our own times, if 
we had not, every now and then, such 
strong proofs of the extreme ease with 
which people are beguiled. Not only 
are the images and portraits by St. 
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Luke multiplied to a degree that is 
absurd, even if his skill and profession 
were acknowledged, but there are 
many not made at all,—found in oaks, 
or miraculously dug out of the earth; 
and some are made by the hands of 
angels. No story has been too wild, 
or extravagant; and, as to the miracles, 
there is not a shrine, however humble, 
that does not record in its history a 
larger number than are met with in 
the whole New Testament. Hung 
round the altars are the votive offer- 
ings of the halt and the blind; eyes, 
legs, arms, and breasts, in silver or in 
wax, according to the wealth of the 
donor, are exhibited to the faithful in 
evidence of truth, so that the order of 
nature seems so often disturbed on 
trifling occasions, that we might yield 
to the argument of a learned seceder, 
and say, that these disturbances are 
rather parts of laws, and belong to the 
eternal order of things. On a future 
occasion I will present to the reader 
some of the narratives of the celebrated 
shrines in Europe which yet attract 
pilgrims to their altars. 


J. G. WALLER. 





WANDERINGS OF 


Chiefly upon the traces of the Romans in Britain. 


F.S.A. London. J. B. 


AS the greater part of the contents 
of this volume have already appeared 
in our columns, which implies suf- 
ficiently our favourable opinion of it, 
we shall not be expected on the pre- 
sent occasion to speak of it critically. 
We may, however, now regard it as a 
whole, especially as the chapters printed 
in our Magazine have been all revised, 
some of them considerably enlarged, 
and several new chapters added. 

It has been Mr. Wright’s object to 
convey archeological information under 
the form of a narrative of personal in- 
vestigations on remarkable sites which 
still enshrine some of the most inte- 
resting remains of the Roman, the 
early British, and the Saxon periods. 
Many of these monuments are com- 
paratively but little known, while re- 
Specting others there are conflicting 
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opinions, prejudices, and errors. To 
correct mistakes, to clear up disputed 
points, and to impart knowledge is the 
author’s aim: to accomplish these objects 
no medium can be more attractive than 
that which includes a description of 
localities accompanied by illustrations. 
Had Stukeley possessed the advan- 
tages which have fallen to the lot of 
the author of the Wanderings, his 
Itinerarium Curiosum would doubtless 
have been far more valuable than it 
really is; he evidently saw the im- 

ortance of giving the reader an insight 
into the features of the country sur- 
rounding the remains he describes ; 
and, though he does not always show 
good judgment in his sketches, he not 
unfrequently makes them useful, and 
sometimes they serve even to correct 
the descriptive text. It is solely in re- 
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ference to the great advantage of the 
introduction of illustrations that we 
refer to Stukeley’s ponderous folio. It 
can only be used by the experienced 
antiquary, who knows how to adopt 
and how to reject. Mr. Wright in his 
portable octavoconveys sound antiqua- 
rian information at every step in a 
pleasing and popular manner, which 
must render the volume a grateful 
companion to all who have not made 
our national ancient monuments a pro- 
fessed study: and even the experienced 
archeologist will often find unsuspected 
new views of old opinions which it may 
be at least wholesome to revise or re- 
consider. 

{In directing attention to the Wan- 
derings we may particularise the novel 
information afforded on the Roman 
ironworks in the Forest of Dean and its 
neighbourhood, a subject which has 
also been successfully investigated, in 
relation to similar remains in Sussex, 
by Mr. M. A. Lower: ancient Veru- 
lamium, the chapter devoted to which 
is replete with interest from the intro- 
duction of much curious matter taken 
from the early Monkish writers: the 
Kentish coast from Deal to Dym- 
church: the Roman potteries on the 
Medway: the valley of Maidstone, in- 
cluding Kits Coty House, and re- 
searches made by Mr. Wright in its 
vicinity : Goodmanham and its tradi- 
tions: the Roman villa of Bignor in 
Sussex, and the early church archi- 
tecture in that county, and in other 
parts of England, on which Mr. Wright 
has the merit of contributing some 
new and useful suggestions: and the 
great puzzle of antiquaries, Stone- 

enge. In addition to these and nu- 
merous other subjects which have been 
discussed in our Magazine, the volume 
contains much novel matter. We may 
refer especially to the Saxon remains 
at Ozengall ; the ruins of Rutupiz, or 
Richborough ; and the Roman Isurium, 
or Aldborough, in Yorkshire. The 
first of these essays is entitled “ A Visit 
to the Graves of the Followers of Hen- 
gist and Horsa,” and opens as follows. 


Tt was, according to the most probable 
calculations, in one of the years between 
440 and 450, that a party of warriors from 
the coast of Friesland—‘‘ pirates” some 
call them, but in those days the distinction 
was not very easily made, and we can now 
see little difference, in this respect, between 
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the conquests of a Cesar or of a Hengist 
—swept over that sea which their own 
minstrels designated by the expressive 
epithet of the “ whale’s bath,’’ and ob- 
tained possession of the Isle of Thanet. 
The tradition—perhaps we may call it the 
fable—of after-ages, said that they were 
led by two chiefs named Hengist and 
Horsa ; that they had been banished from 
their own country; and that they came 
hither at the invitation of the Britons, who 
sought their assistance against domestic 
enemies. The commonly received story of 
Hengist and Horsa will, however, hardly 
bear a critical examination, and those 
worthies appear to have belonged rather 
to the mythic poetry of the heroic ages of 
the North, than to the sober annals of 
Saxon warfare in our island. The names 
are nearly syoonymous in meaning, each 
signifying a horse, an animal reverenced 
by the people of whom we are speaking, 
who carried it on their standard, and in 
this sense it may be perfectly true that the 


settlers in the Isle of Thanet were, in this~ 


expedition of conquest and colonisation, 
the followers of Hengist and of Horsa. 

At this time, England had been for 
many generations a Roman province, 
covered with Roman towns and villas, and 
inhabited by Romans and Romanised na- 
tives, who used Roman manners and cus- 
toms, and spoke the Latin tongue. The 
Isle of Thanet was, in these early ages, 
separated from the rest of Kent by a more 
considerable river than at present, and by 
what was then more like an estuary of the 
sea than a mere succession of marshes 
and morasses. On the south, this was 
defended by the strong Roman post of 
Richborough, or, as it was then called, 
Rutupiz, the grand port of entry of the 
Romans into Britain, and the spot from 
whence their luxurious tables were sup- 
plied with the choicest oysters, the shells 
of which are still scattered in profusion 
among the pottery and other remains 
which the spade of the husbandman, or 
the pick of the “navvy,’’ is constantly 
turning up. On the north stood the no 
less formidable station of Regulbium, the 
remains of which are now known by the 
name of Reculver. We know little of the 
manner in which the Isle of Thanet was 
occupied by the Romans; no towns are 
mentioned there in their itineraries, but 
the number of Roman coins and other 
antiquities found in laying the foundations 
of Ramsgate pier, and the remains of the 
Roman burial places in the neighbourhood, 
prove that that great people must have 
had a settlement of some importance at 
Ramsgate, and their presence has been 
traced by similar memorials in the neigh- 
bourhood of Minster. 
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Site of the Early-Saxon Cemetery at Osengall. 


After continuing the historical in- 
troduction Mr. Wright, describes mi- 
nutely the scenery and the journey 
from Sandwich, in company with Mr. 
Rolfe, to assist in opening the Saxon 
graves :-— 


The ride from Sandwich to Osengall, on 


a clear day, is exceedingly fine. The dis- 
tance is somewhat less than six miles. At 
first the character of the scenery, and 
especially the back view upon the town of 
Sandwich, is purely Flemish. The only 
remarkable rising ground is the hill to the 
left, on the summit of which the dark 
skeleton of Roman Richborough frowns in 
silent and melancholy grandeur, a weather- 
beaten memorial of times and people 
whose story is now involved in almost 
impenetrable mystery. When we visited 
the ruins of Richborough on the preceding 
evening, the voice of a lone nightingale was 
the only watchword to the warriors who 
have so long reposed in peace under its 
green sod. This morning, as we passed it 
on our way, a long line of white curling 
vapour marked the progress of a ballast 
train on the railway then constructing im- 
mediately beneath it at the foot of the 
hill, until it gradually disappeared among 
the distant trees, over which, a little fur- 
ther on, might be seen the tower of Min- 
ster church. Not far beyond Richbo- 
rough, on the flat ground below, we per- 
ceived, on the same side of the road, a 
large tumulus or barrow, which (as this is 
supposed by some to have been the mode 
of burial with which, among the Romans, 
those who fell in battle were more especially 
honoured), perhaps covers the bones of a 
Roman officer who fell in some of the 
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combats in which the Rutupian garrison 
had partaken. Hitherto the prospect lies 
open only to the left; to the right low 
uninteresting ground, through which the 
muddy, tortuous Stour drags its course, is 
easily concealed by a few houses, or 
stunted plantations. But as these disap- 
pear, and the road suddenly approaches 
nearer the sea shore, the waters of Peg- 
well Bay open before us, and a long line 
of distant cliffs, terminated by Ramsgate 
Pier and the shipping in Ramsgate Har- 
bour, form a bold feature in the view. A 
strip of low and swampy ground, danger- 
ous at some periods of the year to those 
who are betrayed into it, and even now 
enlivened only by the blue dress of an 
occasional coast-guardsman, picking his 
way in search of smugglers, by whom this 
coast has long been infested, separates the 
sea from the road on which we were tra- 
velling. As we pass a tavern, called from 
its position between Sandwich and Rams- 
gate the Half-way House, the road, which 
before had no other hedge than a few 
bushes of blackthorn, on this occasion 
whitened with blossom, begins to be bor- 
dered with hawthorn hedges, and we com- 
mence a gradual ascent, during which the 
prospect to the left is cut off by the rising 
hill, but to the right and behind us the 
view becomes more glorious at every step. 
Richborough still continues to present 
itself as a bold feature in the landscape, 
and beyond it lies Sandwich, and the line 
of coast stretching out towards Deal. 
Higher up, the distant line of the Kentish 
hills offers itself to our view, and the pros- 
pect extends over the sea to the Downs, 
and to the remoter coast of France; and 
when, at length, we reach the spot on 
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which the followers of Hengist and Horsa 
were buried, with the same magnificent 
prospect towards the sea, the line of 
the Kentish hills becomes more extensive 
inland, and the towers of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral are added to the intermediate 
landscape ; a noble burial-place for men 
whose birthright it was to play with the 
ocean, and who had so recently made 
themselves masters of the valleys that lay 
extended below, 


The account of the excavations and 
the scientific results will be perused 
with much interest by the archzolo- 
gist; it is to be regretted that many 
similar researches made in other parts 
of the county in the last century were 
not thus chronicled for the advantage 
of the archeological inquirer. 

The chapter on Aldborough (Jsu- 
rium ) is the best guide yet published 
to some of the richest Roman remains 
in this country, some beautiful plates 
of which were put forth, a few years 
since, under the direction of Mr. Ecroyd 
Smith. Mr. Wright has personally 
examined the pavements, the walls, the 
buildings, and the inscriptions, and 
nothing worthy of notice appears to 
have escaped his eye. Aldborough, 
however, rich as it is in remains of 
antiquity, like other Roman sites, is 
but barely mentioned in history ; its 
name alone occurs! Local historians 
have, nevertheless, connected it with 
events and with historical person- 
ages. After quoting a recently-pub- 


lished local History, Mr. Wright ob- 
serves :— 

I will only remark that all this pretended 
history is entirely without foundation; it 
is, in fact, a very remarkable instance of 
the manner in which everything relating 
to the early history of our island has been 
too often treated by writers who were 
eager to furnish information where the 
want of knowledge gave an opportunity for 
speculation. We have no reason for stating 
that Isurium was known to the ‘‘ Druids 
and Britons’’ by the name of Iseur; the 
derivation has not even remote probability 
in its favour, and there is not the least 
ground for supposing that Isis was ever 
worshipped here ; we have not the slight- 
est reason for stating that it was the seat 
of the Brigantian kings, and its connection 
with Venutius and his queen is a mere 
creation of fancy ; neither have we any 
reason for believing that it was ever ‘‘ the 
northern metropolis of the Romans,’’ or 
that they removed from hence to Ebura- 
cum. All that we really know is simply 
that Isurium must have been one of the 
earlier Roman towns in Britain, since it 
is mentioned by Ptolemy, and that it ex- 
isted at the time when the Antonine 
Itinerary was compiled. I mention this 
chiefly to warn my readers against the 
speculative antiquarianism which thus 
builds deceptive edifices without founda- 
tions.* Such warning is not unnecessary, 
for there are still many stumbling-blocks 
of this kind which require to be removed 
out of the way of the young antiquary; 
and I hope that there are now many young 
antiquaries in this country to receive the 
hint as an acceptable one.f 





* I regret to say that Mr. Ecroyd Smith, the most recent historian of Roman Isu- 


rium, has given in too much to these fanciful statements on the supposed British history 
of this city, and that he is not always quite as accurate as he ought to be in quoting his 
early authorities. He says that Ptolemy “‘ occupies the city by a portion of the sixth 
legion ;’’ but if he had looked at Ptolemy himself he would see that Ptolemy states 
merely that Eburacum was occupied by the sixth legion, saying nothing of any part of 
any legion being connected with Isurium. 

t_It is much to be regretted that persons should venture to print opinions and 
conjectures on subjects of a scientific character, of the science of which they are not 
acquainted with the first rudiments ; especially when those rudiments are now not 
difficult to be obtained. We have some strange examples in the book of which we have 
been speaking. I think there can be few persons in England taking any interest in 
the early antiquities of their country who do not know that both on the red Roman 
pottery, known among antiquaries as Samian ware, and on the coarser whitish ware 
used for amphoree, mortaria, &c. either letters or complete words are stamped, which 
are, in fact, the names of the potters. Hitherto the potters’ marks on the white ware 
have not been so carefully collected as those on the red ware; in “ The Celt,the Roman, 
and the Saxon,’’ I have given a list of about a thousand varieties of the latter. Among 
them is the name of COBNERTVS, who in one example uses the mark COBNERTI 
M. (i. e. Cobnerti manu, by the hand of Cobnertus), and in a fragment in the museum 
at Aldborough it is COB, either an abbreviation or merely a fragment of the mark (I 
have not seen it to be able to say which). Mr. Gill has printed the following droll 
suggestion on what he describes as ‘‘ one with a horse and a child playing near a woman 
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he considers to be Celtic or British, 
Mr. Wright ob- 


Among the additional cuts is a very 
| one of —— from a sketch by 
{r. Samuel J. Mackie, of Folkestone, 


the latter Teutonic. 
serves, — 


which we take the liberty of trans- 
ferring to our columns. The view 
is from the eastern approach to the 
town, in which the church presents 
itself as a very prominent object. It 
is remarkable for its collection of early 
skulls, relating to which many fables 
have been told. They are of consi- 
derable antiquity, and certainly de- 
serve the attention of ethnologists. Mr. 
Alexander Walker, in his “ Physiog- 
nomy founded on Physiology,” states 
that these skulls may be divided into 
two classes—the one long and narrow, 
the other short and broad. The former 


I have always suspected that these bones 
came first—or at least those of them which 
formed the nucleus of the collection, which 
appears to have been added to at different 
times—-from a Saxon or Roman cemetery 
(probably the former), which may have 
been chosen as the site of the original church 
here; and this supposition seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that, in rearranging 
a part of the stack of bones, the sexton 
recently found underneath them a few 
pieces of broken pottery (now in the pos- 
session of Mr. S. J. Mackie, of Folke- 
stone), some of which are of a very early 
character, and appear to me like fragments 
of Anglo-Saxon burial urns. Among them 





having a head-dress of the noted galerus or helmet fashion, and the inscription, C.O.B., 
which we venture to interpret, Conjugi Optime Britannica, considering it as a token 
of gallantry from a Roman soldier to his British good housewife.” !!! This writer is 
still more ingenious when he gets among the amphore and mortaria. The following 
are nearly all well-known potters’ marks—the first is the commencement of the name 
Valerius, or Valens, both of which are found in some instances complete, and the 
second is found sometimes with an additional letter, L.C.F.P.C.O., the o no doubt 
standing for officina, or, ‘‘ from the workshop” of the individual or individuals indi- 
cated by the letters preceding. ‘‘ Pieces of rims of. similar patere,’’ says the book 
alluded to, “have V.A. on one side ([ciritas] Victrix Antigua), on another Q. On 
the handle of the large amphora is L.C.F.P.C., most probably a contraction of Lucius 
Cerealis fecit Prefectus castrorum [the prefectus castrorum turned into a potter !] ; 
on another is C.I.J.B., a contraction of Civitas Indigena Isurii Brigantum. On ano- 
ther, R.V.A. (Romana, Valens, Antigua,) showing that Aldburgh, at the most early 
period to which we can refer, boasted of its antiquity.’’ !! 

Truly, to ingenuity which could make such discoveries as these, we might recommend 
for employment some of those mysterious combinations of letters, such as L.S.D.— 
M.P.—Q.C.—F.S.A.—and the like, which are not uncommon at the present day. We 
can hardly, indeed, imagine the publication of such remarks as those we have just 
quoted in the year 1852. 
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were some fragments of glazed medieval 
pottery of a later period—probably of the 
sixteenth century—which the sexton in- 
geniously accounted for by supposing them 
to be the remains of the jugs out of which 
the men who collected the bones drank 
their beer! It is a curious circumstance 
that there was once a similar collection of 
bones in Folkestone church, which we now 
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know to have stood on or by the site of an 
early Anglo-Saxon cemetery. 


In confirmation of Mr. Wright's 
opinion, we may add, that Saxon se- 
pulchral remains have been frequently 
found on the high ground at the back 
of Hythe church. 


RACHEL LADY RUSSELL’S LETTERS. 


Letters of Rachel Lady Russell. 


THE name of Rachel Russell is one 
for which, Protestants as we are, we are 
well nigh tempted to demand canoni- 
zation. Still, with ever new wonder 
and admiring love, do we return to 
each memorial of that noble woman; 
to the proofs of a submission to the 
Divine Will, and fidelity to the me- 
mory of her earthly lord, not to be 
read only in expressions of pious resig- 
nation and of faithful love; but in the 
course of a long life, filled, as few lives 
have been, with positive acts of duty : 
marked also by the cultivation and 
exercise of a sound judgment in all 
things. Who is there whose character, 
take it for all in all, is richer in quali- 
ties which seldom meet in one and the 
same person? Gentleness and can- 
dour, combined with a very keen sense 
of indignation against moral wrong,— 
sympathy with the young,—tenderness 
to the weak,—with severe judgments 
of herself. Neither soured, nor spoiled, 
nor deadened in her perceptions by 
trial; ready for every emergency ; 
humble, but not to be diverted from 
any right purpose; quiet, brave, sim- 
ple, just, and loving—can this picture 
be thought overcharged? To us, in- 
deed, every trace of this remarkable 
woman is sacred, and, under other cir- 
cumstances, we would not willingly 
have been among those who have made 
her private memorials and letters com- 
mon to all the world. But it is far too 
late in the day for reserve. The con- 
fidential outpourings of Rachel Russell, 
the loving wife and mourning widow, 
are the rich inheritance of every read- 
ing English man or woman, and our 
testimony of gratitude for such trea- 
sures is all that remains for us to 
bestow. 

In order to explain the special cha- 
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racteristic of this new edition of the 
famous Letters, it is necessary to go 
back to the year 1819. In that year 
Miss Berry, whose decease, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety, we but lately chro- 
nicled, was appointed, or permitted, 
by the Duke of Devonshire to edit a 
series of letters from Lady Rachel 
Russell to her Lord, which, preserved 
in the archives of Devonshire House, 
had, till then, never been published ; 
although those letters which were writ- 
ten subsequent to Lord Russell's exe- 
cution had, long before, been familiar 
to English readers. Miss Berry ac- 
companied this edition (in 4to.) by a 
Memoir, the best which has appeared 
before or since, which was afterwards 
reprinted in a fragmentary work en- 
titled, “ A Comparative View of Social 
Life in England and France,” in 2 vols. 
1844. Meanwhile a new edition of 
the Life of William Lord Russell by 
Lord John Russell being called for, it 
seems to have struck the noble bio- 
grapher of the husband, that a complete 
edition of the Letters of the wife, of 
corresponding size, would be advise- 
able, and we have accordingly, for the 
first time, the two series united—the 
letters before and after Lady Russell's 
widowhood. To those who possess 
both works this arrangement is useful ; 
yet it fails in the desired completeness, 
so far as Lady Russell is concerned. 
It is surely to be complained of, not 
without reason, that the Letters should 
have been thus flung upon the public, 
accompanied merely by foot-notes and 
avery short introduction. A violence is 
done to the reader’s feelings by passing, 
without a pause, without even the in- 
tervention of a significant blank page, 
from a fond, endearing letter addressed 
to the diving husband, in which the 
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moments that were to pass before a 
happy meeting are almost counted,— 
and one from the widow to her uncle, 
and to the Lord Privy Seal. Surely 
Lord John Russell, if, as we suppose, 
the initials J. R., appended to the in- 
troduction, mark this edition as being 
under his superintendence, should have 
looked to this point. It is revolting 
to the feelings to pass from a picture 
of pure domestic happiness thus at 
once into the presence of utter deso- 
lation; and it is neither truthful nor 
natural to give no trace of the dread- 
ful scenes that intervened. We like 
not this barbarous mode of throwing 
down original documents without a 
connecting link, so that each reader 
must contrive to spell out the true 
story as he can. A question will also 
be asked, why, if there be no better 
Memoir than Miss Berry’s (and it is 
very sufficient, reliable, and fairly writ- 
ten,) it should not have been appended 
or interwoven with the original docu- 
ments ?* 

In making these observations, let it 
not be supposed that we undervalue 
the uses of the foot-notes, many of 
which are by Miss Berry, while some 
have been added by Mr. Martin, the 
librarian of Woburn Abbey. A few 
letters not before published at all, ap- 
pear also in this edition ; but the most 
remarkable new contribution is a letter 
addressed by Lady Russell to her chil- 
dren, and dated on the anniversary of 
her husband’s execution. To this we 
shall again recur. 

First, however, we must say a few 
words about the earlier series, when 
Lady Russell, still bearing her first 
married name of Vaughan, writes to 
her husband, yet un-ennobled. A wife 
and a mother, we know, she had been 
before; but so early in life, according 
to the parental orderings of that time, 
that it is fair to conclude the strength 
of her affections had not been called 
forth. Her baby died almost imme- 
diately after its baptism, and Lord 
Vaughan himself soon followed : so she 
carried her wealth of soul, and person, 
and purse, to Mr. Russell, second son 
of the Earl of Bedford, in the close of 
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the year 1669. Her parentage and 
early years have all the light possible 
thrown on them by Miss Berry, to 
whose Memoir we refer the reader, as 
also for the following remarks on this 
series of the Letters :— 


The first letters in the following series 
are addressed by Lady Vaughan to her 
husband, Mr. Russell, in the spring of the 
year 1672. They are continued, at distant 
intervals, to within a twelvemonth of his 
death. They are few, for during the four- 
teen happy years of their union they were 
little apart. Their only moments of sepa- 
ration seem to have been some visits of 
duty to his father when living entirely at 
Woburn, or during his elections for two 
successive Parliaments; some short ab- 
sences in London, on private or political 
business, and his attendance at Oxford 
during the only session of the Parliament 
so suddenly dismissed by Charles. 

These letters are written with such a 
neglect of style, and often of grammar, as 
may disgust the admirers of well-turned 
periods, and they contain such frequent 
repetitions of homely tenderness as may 
shock the sentimental readers of the pre- 
sent day. But they evince the enjoyment 
of a happiness, built on such rational 
foundations, and so truly appreciated by 
its possessors, as too seldom occurs in the 
history of the human heart. They are 
impressed too with the marks of a cheer- 
ful mind, a social spirit, and every indi- 
cation of a character prepared, as well to 
enjoy the sunshine as to meet the storms 
of life. 

Thus gifted, and thus situated, her 
tender and prophetic exhortations both to 
her Lord and herself, to merit the con- 
tinuance of such happiness, and to secure 
its perfect enjoyment by being prepared 
for its loss, are not less striking than his 
entire and absolute confidence in her cha- 
racter, and attachment to her society. 


The death of Mr. Russell’s elder 
brother in 1678, caused the title to 
devolve on Lord William, and then first 
the well-known name of Rachel Russell 
is presented to the reader, for hereto- 
fore she had retained that of Vaughan. 
Two daughters and a son were born 
during these fourteen happy years. 
Once, at least, it would seem in the 
course of this time that the fond wife 
had an alarm,—a boding of what might 


* Since the above was written we have seen the Memoir included in Mrs. Newton 
Crosland’s volume of Biographies of Remarkable Women. With all respect to Mrs. 
C. it does not appear to us equal to the other and very excellent memoirs contained in 
that interesting book. 
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come. She heard a rumour of his 
intention of moving in the House of 
Lords a strong resolution, and wrote a 
short letter thereupon, which found 
him in his place in the House. The 
letter is as follows :— 
March 1677-8. 
My sister being here tells me she over- 
heard you tell her Lord last night, that 
you would take notice of the business 
(you know what I mean) in the House ;* 
this alarms me, and I do earnestly beg of 
you to tell me truly if you have or mean 
to doit. If you do, Iam most assured 
you will repent it. I beg once more to 
know the truth. It is more pain to be in 
doubt, and to your sister too; and if I 
have any interest, I use it to beg your 
silence in this case, at least to-day. 
R. Russe, 
Excepting this momentary alarm, 
the picture of peace and affection seems 
perfect. Every line testifies to the 
deep well-spring of happiness within. 
London, June 12, 1680. 
My dearest heart, flesh and blood can- 
not have a truer and greater sense of their 
own happiness than your poor but honest 
wife has. Iam glad you find Stratton so 
sweet; may you live to do so one fifty years 
more ; and, if God pleases, I shall be glad 
I may keep your company most of those 
years, unless you wish other at any time ; 
then I think I could willingly leave all in 
the world, knowing you would take care of 
our brats: they are both well, and your 
great one’s letter she hopes came to you. 
Again :— 
Stratton, September 20 [30], 1681. 
To see anybody preparing, and taking 
their way to see what I long to do a thou- 
sand times more than they, makes me not 
endure to suffer their going, without 
saying something to my best life; though 
it isa kind of anticipating my joy when 


we shall meet, to allow myself so much 
before the time: but I confess 1 feel a 
great deal, that, though I left London 
with great reluctance, (as it is easy to 
persuade men a woman does,) yet that I 
am not like to leave Stratton with greater. 
They will tell you how well I got hither, 
and how well I found our dear treasure 
here: your boy will please you; you will, 
I think, find him improved, though I tell 
you so beforehand. They fancy he wanted 
you; for, as soon as I alighted, he fol- 
lowed, calling Papa; but, I suppose it is 
the word he has most command of; so 
was not disobliged by the little fellow. 
The girls were fine, in remembrance of 
the happy 29th of September ;t and we 
drank your health, after a red-deer pie; 
and at night your girls and I supped on a 
sack posset: nay, Master} would have bis 
room ; and for haste burnt his fingers in 
the posset; but he does but rub his hands 
for it. It is the most glorious weather 
here that ever was seen. The coach shall 
meet you at the cabbage-garden : be there 
by eight o’clock, or a little after; though 
I guess you can hardly be there so soon, 
day breaks so late; and indeed the morn- 
ings are so misty, it is not wholesome to 
be in the air so early. I do propose going 
to my neighbour Worsley to-day. I would 
fain be telling my heart more things-— 
anything to be in a kind of talk with him ; 
but I believe Spencer stays for my dis- 
patch: he was willing to go early ; but 
this was to be the delight of this morning, 
and the support of the day. It is per- 
formed in bed, thy pillow at my back ; 
where thy dear head shall lie, I hope, to- 
morrow night, and many more, I trust in 
His mercy, notwithstanding all our ene- 
mies or ill-wishers. Love, and be willing 
to be loved, by R. Russe.t. 


Our sources of information throw 
little new light on the conduct of Lady 
Russell on the seizure, trial, and exe- 





* On the 14th of March of this year, the House of Commons had resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole House to consider the state of the nation. The motion 
for this committee was made by Lord Russell in the following words :—‘ I move that 
we may go into a committee of the whole House to consider of the sad and deplorable 
condition we are in, and the apprehensions we are under of Popery and a Standing 
Army, and that we may consider of some way to save ourselves from ruin.”’ 

Sir John Reresby mentions the great exertions made by the Court to resist these 
proceedings. It is probable that this note was meant to dissuade Lord Russell from 
making this motion, or perhaps from some other of a stronger nature on the same 
subject, in which she was successful. Lord Russell having kept this note, and endorsed 
it, with the time at which it came to his hands, proves the strong impression which 
some circumstance about it had made on his mind. 

+ The birthday of Lord Russell.—The letter was evidently written on the following 
morning, though dated in the book Sept. 20. 

} Her son, then not a year old, having been born on the Ist Nov. 1680. Her two 
girls were born in 1664 and 1676, 
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cution of this beloved husband. -He 
was committed to the Tower on the 
26th of June, tried on the 13th of July, 
and beheaded in Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields 
on the 21st of the same month, 1683. 
Her bearing during this rapid and 
frightful passage from joy to grief has 
been so often the subject of admira- 
tion, and has so high a place in the 
annals of heroism, that we can add 
nothing to its renown. From the mo- 
ment of his committal she worked with 
the industry of a practised lawyer in 
collecting evidence and information as 
to the course likely to be pursued 
against him, adopting every possible 
precaution in his behalf. It is said 
that her appearance in the court on 
his trial caused a thrill and murmur of 
anguish throughout the assembly ; and 
when the prisoner requested leave to 
employ a person to take notes at the 
trial, and was answered that a servant 
would be allowed him for the purpose, 
Lord Russell’s immediate rejoinder, 
“ My wife, my lord, is here to do it,” 
must have occasioned yet a deeper and 
more thrilling emotion. We pass over 
the cruel scenes that ensued: the unjust 
verdict; the unrelenting tenacity of 
the King, who suffered the daughter 
of his old friend Southampton to kneel 
at his feet in vain; the aggravated 
bitterness of the Duke of York, who, 
it was said, wanted to have the execu- 
tion take place in front of South- 
ampton House, which occupied the 
north side of what is now Bloomsbury 
Square. Thus much is certain, that, 
dear as was the life of her lord to her, 
Lady Russell, firmly believing in his 
innocence, would not, any more than 
himself, listen to any abject or base 
compliance. When Tillotson would 
fain have prevailed on him to own that 
“resistance to kingly authority was in 
every case unlawful,” he replied “ that 
he could not uttera lie.” “I can have 
no conception,” he afterwards added, 
“of a limited monarchy which has not 
a right to defend its own limitations: 
my conscience will not permit me to 
say otherwise to the King.”* That 
these sentiments were partaken by his 
wife Tillotson knew so well, as that 
when, after all was over, he appeared 
for the first time in her presence, his 
consciousness of ill desert, in having 


* Introduction to the edition of Letters published in 1809, p. cxix. 
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pleaded rather for the life that now is 
than for that which is to come, op- 

ressed and embarrassed him. To the 

onour of her candour and generous 
kindness, she forgave freely; and only 
on one distant occasion, when the then 
Dean consulted her as to the propriety 
of complying with King William's de- 
sire to make him archbishop, gently 
reminded him that the time was “come 
when he, too, must practise that sub- 
mission which he had so powerfully 
tried himself and instructed others to.” 

How, with such intense love, her 
unflinching uprightness gained the vic- 
tory, is known only to Him at whose 
throne her devout spirit sought strength 
and aid. She was aware that plans had 
been laid for his escape, even at the 
last; but, knowing that he deemed 
them dangerous and likely to involve 
others, it does not appear that she 
troubled him with any entreaties to 
avail himself of them; and at her final 
parting, the night before the execu- 
tion, she left him without allowing a 
single sob of passion to disturb his 
heavenly composure. And so she re- 
turned to her home, hopeless of earthly 
relief, and feeling that all her prayers 
must now be for the future meeting in 
that world to which her dearest trea- 
sure was going. 

A very few days had passed after 
the cruel event ere the lion spirit in 
her was again aroused by a cruel attack 
on his memory. The court affected to 
believe that the paper delivered by 
Lord Russell to the sheriffs was not 
his own. She wrote emphatically to 
the King— 


I do therefore humbly beg your Ma- 
jesty would be so charitable to believe, 
that he who in all his life was observed 
to act with the greatest clearness and 
sincerity, would not at the point of death 
do so disingenuous and false a thing as to 
deliver for his own what was not properly 
and expressly so. And if, after the loss 
in such a manner of the best husband in 
the world, I were capable of any consola- 
tion, your Majesty only could afford it by 
having better thoughts of him, which, when 
I was so importunate to speak with your 
Majesty, I thought I had some reason to 
believe I should have inclined you to, not 
from the credit of my word, but upon the 
evidence of what I had to say. I hope I 
have written nothing in this that will dis- 
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‘ please your Majesty. If I have, I humbly 
beg of you to consider it as coming from a 
woman amazed with grief; and that you 
will pardon the daughter of a person who 
served your Majesty’s father in his greatest 
extremities [and your Majesty in your 
greatest posts], and one that is not con- 
scious of having ever done anything to of- 
fead you [before]. I shall ever pray for 
your Majesty’s long life and happy reign. 


And now we come to the celebrated 
Letters, which, being so truly part of 
herself, have passed into the catalogue 
of our most precious private docu- 
ments. As compositions, we think they 
have been over-rated. They are often 
confused, and have by no means the 
easy correctness of Mrs. Hutchinson’s. 
Moreover, they sometimes provoke the 
reader to a little impatience by the 
over deference which the writer pays 
to her spiritual guides. Dr. Fitzwil- 
liam, an extremely honest man,—one 
whose non-juring scruples afterwards 
occasioned his loss not merely of pre- 
ferment, but of the living he was 
actually holding,—having been her 
father’s chaplain, was of course her 
confidential friend, and conscientiously 
ayeory what he thought his duty 

y her.* But his long sermons of con- 
solation appear to us anything but 
soothing. Always when we light upon 
them we are reminded of Milton— 

Consolatories writ 
With studied argument and persuasion wrought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought.— 
But with th’ afflicted in his pangs their sound 
Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 
Harsh and of dissonant mood from his complaint ; 
Unless he feel within 
Some source of consolation from above, 
Secret refreshings, that repair his strength 
And fainting spirits uphold.t 

Happily for Rachel Russell, these 
“secret refreshings” were her daily 
and nightiy portion. Afterwards came 
the outward calls of duty. Here is a 
letter written on the death of the Earl 
of Bedford's wife—the mother of Lord 
Russell. 


I would not choose, (she says, writing 
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from Woburn,) to leave a good man under 
a new oppression of sorrow, that has been 
and is so very tender to me. He is a 
stronger Christian, and therefore does his 
duty in all trials better than I can do ; yet 
since I may maintain there is no compa- 
rison in our losses, though it is, I can 
easily believe, difficult parting from a 
friend one has lived easily with near fifty 
years. Yet when it falls away, like ripe 
fruit that must be gathered, or if it remain 
hanging some time longer must become 
insignificant, sure it wants the aggrava- 
tions of mine ever to be lamented cala- 
mity. But I must not, you tell me, give 
way, or too much time, to muse, or rather 
to be astonished at what has happened to 
me. I do, and truly think do so sincerely. 
God’s “ will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven,’’ but the interruption I find is— 
was this his determination—had we not a 
free choice ? yes sure we had, but it is as 
sure He permitted it, and there I must 
rest, and meekly submit to this most 
heavy dispensation. I do confess, and 
fear I have not thankfulness onlyt for 
the blessings I have yet remaining, as if I 
could relish nothing but without that 
sharer of my joys and sorrows ; but I pray 
I may, and in God’s own time, shall be 
heard: he will not suffer the eye that waits 
on him to fail, and though he kill me, I 
will trust in him. 


It was just before this that she went 
for the first time to see the burial 
place of her husband: “I have ac- 
complished it (she says) and am not 
the worse, having satisfied my longing 
mind, and that is a little ease, such 
degrees as I must look for.” In an- 
other place she again alludes to this 
visit. 

Doctor (she writes), I had considered, 
I went not to seek the living among the 
dead ; I knew I should not see him any 
more wherever I went, and had made a 
covenant with myself not to break out in 
unreasonable fruitless passion, but quicken 
my contemplation whither the nobler part 
was fled, to a country afar off, where no 
earthly power bears any sway, nor can put 
an end to a happy society. There I would 
willingly be, but we must not limit our 
time: I hope to wait without impatiency.§ 





* He was Rector of Cottenham and a Canon of Windsor, but lost both his prefer- 
ments at the Revolution, on refusal to take the oaths to William and Mary. 

+ Samson Agonistes. 

} For “only” read probably “ enough :”’ and the word ‘‘ but,’’ two lines after, appears 


superfluous. 


We suspect the letters are not very carefully edited. 


In the letter before 


extracted we have altered the passage “ where thy dear head,’’ &c. from “ why.”— 


Syiv. URBAN. 
§ Vol. i. p. 135. 
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Her children, and their grandfather, 
are now her great cares. We know 
that no duty to them was neglected. 
Then came trials in her sister’s family. 
Then family events — marriages — 
christenings—interspersed with politi- 
cal interests, which never fell dead 
upon her mind and heart,—the cru- 
elties of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the tyrannies nearer home. 
Brightly rose upon that darkened ho- 
rison the first dawning hope of our 
great Revolution. Lady Russell was 
already on terms of friendship and 
confidence with the Princess of Orange, 
and to witness the triumph of mode- 
ration in politics, and of toleration in 
religion, seems to have given her almost 
a new life. “Those who have lived 
the longest (she says), and seen the 
most change, can scarce believe it is 
more than a dream, yet it is indeed 
real, and such a reality of mercy as 
ought to melt and ravish our hearts 
into subjection to Him who is the dis- 
penser of all providences.” From this 
time may be dated a return to all 
those kinds of worldly prosperity which 
rest on kingly and national favour. 
The old Earl of Bedford was elevated 
to the dukedom, not less for his own 
sake than for that of his slaughtered son. 
Before all, however, was the reversal 
of the attainder of Lord Russell, whose 
death was plainly called “ murder,” in 
the preamble to the act passed for that 
purpose. As Lady Russell’s daughters 
grew up, she married them, it appears, 
well and happily ; and her son, though 
for some time unguarded in his habits, 
and embarrassing his mother by an 
unfortunate fondness for play, seems 
to have returned in no long time to an 
exemplary course, rigorously denying 
himself pleasures, and even the cus- 
tomary appendages of his rank, for the 
sake of fully discharging his debts. 
Old as these tales are, they are re- 
curred to, as marking the gentleness, 
skill, and prudence, with which Lady 
Russell performed some difficult duties. 
The letter to her husband's father 
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(vol. II. p. 161), pleading for indul- 
gence to his grandson, under the im- 
prudences we have mentioned, is a 
beautiful specimen of this wisdom and 
kindness. And when this cherished 


son, now the inheritor by his grand- 
father’s decease of a dukedom, himself 
lay on the bed of death, she was there 
too, the good angel ministering to his 
peace and comfort. 


Alas ! (she writes) my dear Lord Gal- 
way, my thoughts are yet all disorder, 
confusion, and amazement; and I think 
I am very incapable of saying or doing 
what I should.* 

I did not know the greatness of my love 
to his person, tiil I could see it no more. 
When nature, who will be mistress, has in 
some measure, with time, relieved herself, 
then, and not till then, I trust the Good- 
ness, which hath no bounds, and whose 
power is irresistible, will assist me by his 
grace to rest contented with what his un- 
erring providence has appointed and per- 
mitted. And I shall feel ease in this con- 
templation, that there was nothing uncom- 
fortable in his death, but the losing him. 
His God was, I verily believe, ever in his 
thoughts. Towards his last hours he called 
upon Him, and complained he could not 
pray his prayers. To what I answered, 
he said, he wished for more time to make 
up his accounts with God. Then with 
remembrance to his sisters, and telling me 
how good and kind his wife had been to 
him, and that he should have been glad 
to have expressed himself to her, said 
something to me of my double kindness 
to his wife, and so died away. There 
seemed no reluctancy to leave this world, 
patient and easy the whole time, and I 
believe knew his danger, but loth to grieve 
those by him, delayed what he might have 
said. But why all this? The decree is 
past. Ido not ask your prayers; I know 
you offer them with sincerity to our Al- 
mighty God for 

Your afflicted kinswoman. 

June, 1711. 


Other trials were hers. Blindness, 
from which she was relieved by couch- 
ing; then the death of one of her 
daughters, the Duchess of Rutland, in 
child-bed. This last most sad event 





* To this affliction succeeded, six months after, the loss of her daughter, the Duchess 
of Rutland, who died in child-bed. Lady Russell, after seeing her in the coffin, went 
to her other daughter, married to the Duke of Devonshire, from whom it was necessary 
to conceal her grief, she being at that time in child-bed likewise ; therefore she assumed 
a cheerful air, and, with astonishing resolution, yet agreeably to truth, answered her 
anxious daughter’s inquiries with these words—‘‘ I have seen your sister out of bed 


to-day.”’ 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XLI. 
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occurred in the month of Oct. 1711. 
Lady Russell survived it thirteen more 
ears, and closed her own unsullied 
ife,in her 87th year, Sept. 29, 1723. 
Of those whose avocations now lead 
them through Bloomsbury Square few 

rhaps know or remember, though 
ittle more than half a century has 
passed since its demolition, that on its 
northern side once stood the princely 
mansion where Lord William and Lady 
Rachel Russell lived, and where the 
widowed and long mourning woman 
ielded up her breath. The vignette 
in the title of these volumes shows it 
to have been a stately palace-like 
structure, with noble trees on each 
side, and open terrace before, where 
now the blackened statue of Fox sits 
looking towards the desecrated spot. 
The ground-plan shows also that it was 
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open to fields and country behind. In 
1759, Gray, writing from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, Southampton 
Row, speaks of the pleasant Bedford 
Gardens, and the Hampstead and 
Highgate views beyond. Southamp- 
ton House (latterly called Bedford 
House, and pulled down in 1800) was 
one of those monuments of the past to 
the loss of which nothing can recon- 
cile us. The design, we are told, was 
given by Inigo Jones. How ill do 
squares and modern streets, and Eli- 
zabethan fancies, replace one such 
true historical monument as this! 

In the vault of the Russells at 
Chenies, Buckinghamshire, by the side 
of her husband, after their forty years’ 
separation, rest the remains of Rachel 
Russell. There let them lie till the 
Resurrection of the Just! * 





THE GALWAY BROOCH. 


OUR antiquarian friends, and we 
may add our fair friends, are now fa- 
miliar with the forms of some of the 
elegant antique brooches which have 
been discovered in Ireland: so many 
beautiful copies of which have been 
made by modern jewellers, particularly 
by the houses of West and Waterhouse 
of Dublin. They could scarcely be 
overlooked among the multifarious 
treasures of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 ; and of last year’s Exhibition at 
Dublin they formed a very interesting 
feature, where they appeared in juxta- 


osition with most of the originals. 

e have now the pleasure to exhibit 
to our readers a representation of a 
newly - discovered Antique Brooch, 
which was found only in June last, 
near the town of Galway, and has con- 
sequently been named Tur Gatway 
Broocu. It is of silver, jewelled with 
ambers; and is now in the possession 
of Edward Hoare, esq. of Cork, who 
has favoured us with the following ac- 
count of his acquisition of this anti- 
quarian treasure :— 

“ Owing to the Dublin Exhibition 





* We have left ourselves no room to do justice to the letter we had referred to, 
“to her Children.’’ Some few striking passages, by way of specimen, shall here be 
given :—‘‘ And now, my child, believe your mother, there is nothing now in this world 
can touch me very sorely but my children’s concerns (bating religion) ; and, although 
I love your bodies but too well, yet if my heart deceive me not ’tis as nothing in com- 


parison of your more precious souls. When I have the least jealousy that any of you 
have ill inclinations, or not so good as I would gladly have them, or fear that you 
tread though never so little out of the right path, O, how it pierces my soul in fear and 
anguish for yours! If you love or bear any respect for the memory of your father, do 
not endanger a separation from him and me in the next life. But infinitely above all 
other argument is this; that we should not be ungrateful to that God that made us and 
preserves us,—made us be born into this world, that we might be capable of a life to all 
Eternity, where innocence and happiness last for ever. To this place of joy and bliss 
this is our passage, and is to some a more rugged than ’tis to others, for wise ends, by 
Providence hid from us now ; but, when we shall have put off these tabernacles of clay, 
our clarified spirits shall then understand, and admire, adore, and love, the wisdom and 
power and love of God to his creatures. How lovely will the beauty of Providence be to 
us then, though now that we see but the dark side of the cloud ’tis often very black and 
gloomy to us. Remember, my child, and often turn in your mind all God’s benefits as 
far as you are able to recount them; remember his sending his Son to die for our sakes,— 
his leaving us an example how we should lead our lives.’’ 





last year, I was resident all the summer 
and autumn in Dublin, occasionally 
taking little antiquarian tours, during 
one of which, last August, I met with 
this interesting relic. It was disco- 
vered in the latter part of the month 
of June, in removing from a field, for 
the purpose of “ top-dressing,” a large 
mound of earth, which had evidently 
been the remnants of a tumulus. The 
brooch fell into the hands of a Gothic 
watchmaker, who, not knowing what 
kind of metal it was (for it is quite 
black, with a fine encrusted oxide), 
broke the pin portion into three parts, 
and took out the ambers, supposing 
them to be valuable jewels. Shortly 
after, I came across it and purchased it, 
and had the pin carefully repaired and 
the ambers reset. The ornamentation 
of the wolves’ heads (for I believe them 
to be such) is, if so, of great interest. 
I do not know certainly, as you ask 
me,* if wolves’ heads are found in any 
other ornaments of the same period. 
I believe not ; but we read, all through 
the annals of Ireland, that it was over- 
run with wolves; and that the Irish 
wolf-dog was used for the purpose of 
their extermination, is well known. We 
need not therefore be astonished that 
an animal so common and so feared 
should be made the subject of orna- 
mentation, and, if so, it may in some 
measure assist in proving that the 
Opus Hibernicum was really and in 
fact the work of Irish artificers. This 


is a subject questioned, and I would 
therefore like to have this brooch made 
use of in support of the argument. 
A friend and relative of my own, on ac- 
count of the ambers, thinks it of Scan- 
dinavian workmanship, and that the 
heads are those of the Norse whale, or 
seal. This I cannot say, as Iam not 
skilled in zoology, neither do I know 
the appearance of that animal; but I 
think it right to mention the idea to 
you. I think also the arrangement of 
the heads has been borrowed from the 
trefoil, or shamrock, Ireland’s national 
emblem, though such may be perhaps 
doubtful. The brooch itself, as you 
well know, is one of great rarity, and 
the more so in silver, very few being 
known of that metal. They are more 
known in bronze than any other metal, 
and the celebrated Tara brooch is of 
white bronze. The penannular form 
has been generally considered as pe- 
culiar to Ireland and Scotland, though 
an example or two of such have been 
found in England. The workmanship 
of my brooch is very elegant, and the 
ornamentation very cleverly executed. 
The back portion is perfectly plain. 
The silver is much alloyed, and, from 
its long burial in the earth, has become 
quite brittle. The spot where it was 
found is in county Galway, about three 
miles from the town of Galway, in a 
south-easterly direction. Ihave there- 
fore termed it “ The Galway Brooch.” 





* We had entertained some doubts as to the identity of the wolves’ heads, imagining 
that the figures rather resembled bats. We expressed our doubts to Mr. Hoare, and 
the above is his reply.— Edit. 
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THE Greek version of the Old Testa- 


ment, which commonly passes under 
the name of the Septuagint, forms the 
biblical link between Judaism and 
Christianity. It is the public evidence 
of providential design in preparing the 
world for the advent of the Redeemer. 
Empires have passed away, the con- 
quests of Alexander and the thrones 
of the Ptolemies are no more ; but that 
record endures for which Alexander 
conquered and the Ptolemies reigned. 
The pharos of Alexandria still diffuses 
its imperishable lustre. It originally 
conducted the more candid and in- 
uiring amongst the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, to the vestibule of the Christian 
temple. It enabled the Hellenistic 
Jews, scattered over every part of 
the East, to become the heralds and 
forerunners of the Gospel. It trans- 
— the Old Testament from the 
ebraic stereotype, intelligible only to 
the worshipper at Jerusalem, into that 
cursive letter, which has run into all 
lands, and which has sounded to the 
ends of the world. Its voice was heard 
even where its pages were never read. 
Its echoes toned upon the citadel of 
Rome, and reached the court of Augus- 
tus. It was whispered that some great 
prince or deliverer was about to ap- 
pear. These whispers were conveyed 
by the Alexandrian version of the Old 
estament. 

Amongst the presumptive evidence 
for the truth of Christianity from its 
connection with the records of profane 
history, there is nothing more calcu- 
lated to produce honest and impartial 
conviction, than a calm and compre- 
hensive survey of the origin, progress, 
and effects of this mighty machine, for 
the instruction of the peoples, whether 
ancient or modern. Its agency com- 
menced soon after the death of Alex- 


ander. Of his mighty conquests, Egypt 
fell to the lot of the Ptolemies, a 
dynasty remarkably devoted to the 
encouragement of literature. It was 
to grace the library of Alexandria that 
this version was professedly undertaken. 
Callimachus, the poet, was the chief 
librarian. 

The designs of Providence, which 
are generally so obscure and mysteri- 
ous, that it is presumptuous to even 
attempt their interpreiation, were here 
so clear and transparent, that “ he who 
runs may read them.” It is therefore 
not surprising, that the learned trans- 
lators of our English Bible should have 
intimated their conviction, that the 
heart of Ptolemy was divinely influ- 
enced to favour the request of his 
Jewish subjects. The maxims of sound 
policy would also contribute their co- 
operation. 

The period selected was exactly 
fitted to the design. It was about an 
equal distance from the great disper- 
sion of the Jews by the Babylonish 
captivity, and the coming of Messias. 
It was adjacent to those conquests 
which had brought the East and West 
into one focus. The learning and lite- 
rature of Greece were now associated 
with the learning and literature of 
Egypt. 

The peculiar idiom of this version 
forms the incontestable proof of its 
authenticity. None but Jews could 
have written it, andfew but Jews could 
thoroughly understand it. The phrase- 
ology is Hebrew, whilst the language 
is Greek. Had it been composed in 
pure and classic Greek, its authenticity 
would have been dubious, and its value 
demolished. It would have resembled 
the version of Castalio, as compared 
with the Latin vulgate, or that of Beza. 
It could then never have co-operated 
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with the intentions of Providence. It 
could not have formed the leader, the 
guide, the conductor to the News Testa- 
ment. 

The chief difficulty in the tradition 
of any doctrinal, or, as the Germans 
love to call it, dogmatic, religion, con- 
sists in the exact transmission of doc- 
trinal terms. We all know the endless 
disputes which have taken place in the 
Eastern and Western Churches, re- 
specting the precise scriptural import 
of such terms as righteousness, justifica- 
tion, atonement, &c. This arises partly 
from their composite signification, con- 
sisting, as they do, of what Locke calls 
mized modes, or complex ideas. But 
it is still further aggravated by the 
novelty of meaning which is included 
under old expressions. Now, it was to 
meet this difficulty, in the transmission 
of a written revelation, that it was 
wisely ordered that the very same terms 
which are employed in the New Tes- 
tament to express its peculiar doctrines, 
should have been translated from He- 
brew into Greek by Hellenistic Jews, 
long before the Christian era, and should 


then be — by Christ, his Evan- 


gelists and 
credentials. 

Let us imagine the absence of the 
Septuagint—that the New Testament 
had been based in its style and phrase- 
ology immediately upon the Hebrew 
of the Old, without any intermediate 
interpretation. This kind of Greek 
would have appeared like a broken 
jargon—a Babylonish dialect. It would 
have been “darkness visible.” Yet a 
far more serious difficulty would have 
followed. The Scribes and Pharisees, 
the doctors and teachers of the law, 
would have protested against this novel 
and unheard-of interpretation of He- 
brew words. This difficulty would 
have been felt as almost insurmount- 
able ; for who could be supposed such 
good judges, it would have been said, 
of the meaning of Hebrew terms as 
Jews, who were constantly and officially 
engaged in their study ? 

The wisdom of Divine Providence 
anticipated the difficulty, and provided 
the remedy. By scattering the Jews 
far and wide amongst the Gentiles, 
whose common medium of commercial 
intercourse in the East was in Greek, 
more or less tainted with their native 
dialects, it brought about amongst them 


postles, to ratify their own 
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that peculiar phraseology, which we 
term the Hellenistic dialect, and which 
is so well adapted to convey the exact 
import of the Hebrew original. It 
thus not only rendered the preaching 
and doctrines of the apostles univet- 
sally intelligible throughout Greece 
and Asia Minor, and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and thus contributed 
to the rapid spread of Christianity on 
its first publication ; but it has authen- 
ticated its claims as a genuine docu- 
ment, written by Hellenistic Jews, and 
written in that age and country to 
which alone it can be satisfactorily 
ascribed. 

We should really apologise for these 
self-evident observations, if the preju- 
dices of Protestants, and the opposition 
of classical purists, had not, in a great 
measure, blinded our scholars and 
divines to the real character and claims 
of the Septuagint version. Instead of 
hailing with gratitude this great me- 
dium of intercourse between the Old 
and New Testament, it has been the 
business and delight of many to mag- 
nify the discrepancies which exist be- 
tween the version and the original, and 
to represent the study of the LXX. 
as derogatory to the dignity of the 
Hebrew text. Others have affected 
to smile at the improprieties of its dic- 
tion, and to tremble at the solecisms of 
its expressions. Like Bembo, afraid 
of corrupting the purity of his Latinity 
by the study of the Vulgate, they forego 
the knowledge and delight of compa- 
ring the Hellenistic with the Hebrew, 
lest it should taint their Attic purity, 
or spoil their immaculate iambics. 

It might have been supposed that 
the sanction of the New Testament, 
the overwhelming majority of its Sep- 
tuagintal quotations, and the continu- 
ous incorporation of its words and 
idioms, would have prevented, or si- 
lenced, such perilous and unreasonable 
prejudices. But the fact remains in- 
dubitable and uncontradicted, that the 
study of the Septuagint does not engage 
the attention of our schools or colleges. 
The late eminent Dr. Arnold intro- 
duced it amongst the seniors at Rugby, 
but it has been since withdrawn. So 
little care and attention have been paid 
to bringing out a pure and uninterpo- 
lated edition of the LX-X. that no such 
edition has appeared since the days of 
Bishop Pearson. There is, we repeat, 
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no recent edition, except Bagster’s 
Polyglot, that has not incorporated the 
large mass of apocryphal matter in the 
book of Esther, which is found in an 
English Bible under the nanae of “ The 
rest of Esther.” 

It is the misfortune of the Septua- 
gint, that its MSS. from the earliest 
ages of Christianity, if not before the 
Christian era, should have been con- 
taminated with those apocryphal addi- 
tions and interpolations which con- 
tinue to deform its pages. It was 
this mixture of base alloy with the 
pure Word of God, which led so many 
of the ancient Fathers into loose and 
indistinct notions respecting the scrip- 
tural canon. Theauthority of the LX X. 
was so great in the Primitive Church, 
that its admixture of the Word of 
God with the word of man lent an 
authority to writings, which they could 
never otherwise have attained. The 
Church of Rome and the Eastern 
Church encouraged this love of the 
apocryphal books, as favourable to 
many of their errors and superstitions. 
Hence it was, that the Septuagint Daniel 
was expelled to admit that of Theo- 
dotion. But when the light of the 
Reformation had dispelled this igno- 
rance, an undue prejudice remained 
in the eyes of Protestants against the 
Septuagint, as if it had really contained 
these apocryphal writings, and as if 
they had originally formed part of 
the Greek Old Testament. This pre- 
judice was still further aggravated by 
the absurd attempt of the Romanists 
to exalt its value by a depreciation of 
the Hebrew original. Hence the Pro- 
testants turned into the opposite ex- 
treme, and strove to disparage the 
version. It remains for the good sense 
and discretion of the present age to 
mediate between these opposites, and 
to place the original and version in 
their proper and relative attitude. 
But this can never be accomplished, 
till we rid the Septuagint of its inter- 
polations, and reduce it strictly to its 
original dimensions, by bringing it 
into correspondence with the Hebrew 
text. 

As it is the first duty of every editor 
to secure a pure and unadulterated 
text, had the editors of the LXX. 
acted as sound and judicious critics, 
they would at once have expelled all 
extraneous matter not belonging to 


the version, whether incorporated 
with the text, or interspersed as dis- 
tinct compilations. The title should 
have reminded them of their duty, ‘H 
TIAAAIA AIAGHKH KATA TOYS 
‘EBAOMHKONTA. The text could 
comprehend neither more or less than 
the Old Testament. The books were 
to follow in the same order as the 
Hebrew original. But, instead of 
adopting this plain and self-evident 
course, they became servile copyists 
of all the errors and interpolations of 
their MSS. This is just as absurd as 
if the editors of the New Testament 
had added the epistle of Clemens Ro- 
manus, because it is often appended to 
the New Testament MSS. Some apo- 
logy may be found for the traditions 
of the Greek and Romish Churches, 
but it cannot extend to Protestant 
editions of the LXX. Mauch less can 
it be offered on behalf of English Uni- 
versities or of religious societies iden- 
tified with the English Church. We 
have the canon of Scripture distinctly 
laid down in our Articles, and exhi- 
bited in an authorised English Bible. 
It is not an open question, whether 
we may follow that prescribed by our 
Reformers or select those of the Eastern 
or Western Church. As members of 
the Church of England, we are bound 
to conform to the canon of Scripture 
laid down in the Sixth Article. The 
traditions of Greece or Rome cannot 
absolve us from our prescribed duty. 
It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to ascertain the exact period 
when these additionals to Esther were 
incorporated with the LXX. version, 
or to discover the source from whence 
they are derived. Certain it is, they 
are so found in all the MSS. collated 
by Holmes and Parsons, and _ that 
Origen found them in his MSS. for he 
has distinguished them by obeli (+) to 
me out their apocryphal character. 
e does not appear to have inserted 
them in the Hexapla. The correspond- 
ing column of the Hebrew would for- 
bid their introduction. They existed 
in the old Italic version, but Jerome 
excluded them from his translation. 
The Vulgate exhibits them at the close 
of Esther and Daniel. It is only jus- 
tice, however, to the Romanists to 
admit, they are always distinctly 
ointed out to the reader, as not being 
in the original text, “ Non est in He- 
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breo,” &c. But no such cautions are 
annexed to the Alexandrian MSS., at 
least none appear in their printed 
editions. The sole distinction arises 
from their not being numbered with 
the rest of the verses. In the Frank- 
fort edit. of the LX X. 1597, we have 
the following explicit notice: “In hic 
editione, Romana, aliis, cum scriptura 
authentica hujus libri, quam prisca 
Judeorum Ecclesia coluit, adjectiones 
apocryphe simul permiste sunt. Sed 
eas diverso charactere jussimus ex- 
primi, ne religiose mentes fallantur 
hic confusione scriptorum apocrypho- 
rum cum iis que vere atque divinitis 
sunt in auctoritate canonis.”—They are 
strongly denounced by Jerome in his 
Prologue to Esther. 

Fortunately there was a strong bar- 
rier against these apocryphal interpola- 
tions, whether in Esther or Daniel, by 
the periodical publication of Polyglot 
bibles. Neither in the Complutensian, 
the Antwerp, the Paris, or the London 
Polyglot, do these apocryphal portions 
appear in the text. In the Complu- 
tensian, 1514, immediately before the 
Adjectiones is a note commencing thus : 
“ Que habentur in Hebreo plena fide 
expressi, hee autem que sequuntur,” 
&c. “Cetera que sequuntur,” says 
Lyra, “non intendo exponere, quia 
non in Hebreo sunt,” &c. Sextus Se- 
nensis agrees with Lyra. They are 
esteemed apocryphal by many eminent 
modern Romish divines. See Jahn’s 
“ Einleitung.” In the Antwerp, they 
are entitled Adjectiones ad Est. et 
Daniel, as they appear in our English 
bibles. It was to Luther the Pro- 
testants were first indebted for the 
separation of the apocryphal from the 
canonical books of the Old Testament, 
and in all the Protestant versions of 
the Continent the same order is ob- 
served as in our English bibles. But 
this change did not extend to the Pro- 
testant editions of the LXX. for a con- 
siderable time, and then only partially. 
In the LXX. of Cephaleus, Argent. 
1526, professing to follow the order of 
Luther, the apocryphal books are 
printed separately for the first time, 
but the Adjectiones of Esther have 
continued to hold their place to the 
present day, except in a very few 
editions, viz. those of Daniel, London, 
1653 ; Pearson, 1658, 1665, 1685; and 
the Amst. edit. 1683. With these rare 


exceptions, no pure and uncontami- 
nated edition of the LXX. has been 
hitherto published. 

We are irresistibly led by this re- 
mark to advert to that edition of the 
LXX. which appears at the head of 
this article. It is an edition printed 
at the expense of “The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge,” to 
supply the wants of the clergy in 
the Genak Church, and to be distri- 
buted amongst them gratuitously. 
The design was praiseworthy, noble, 
and beneficent, and we can only la- 
ment that its execution should have 
been so faulty and imperfect, or, as 
some would say, so mischievous and 
hazardous. 

The first precaution which should 
have been adopted, was to secure a 
text free from those apocryphal inter- 
polations, which, from the earliest ages, 
had deformed the canon of the Eastern 
Church. For this end, a copy of the 
Moscow edition, which “* The Sacred 
Synod of the kingdom of Greece” pro- 
posed as their exemplar, should have 
been transmitted to the Board in Lon- 
don. Those important violations of 
our own Protestant canon of Scrip- 
ture, which we shall presently notice, 
would then have been at once appa- 
rent, and an injunction should have 
been laid against their appearance in 
the forthcoming edition of the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society. 

Instead of this safe and business-like 
method of dealing with the unknown 
and irresponsible Synod of Attica, it 
would appear, that it was only generally 
stated that the apocryphal books should 
be printed apart, at the end of the 
canonical; but no care was taken to 
exclude the apocryphal matter, which, 
from time immemorial, had been in- 
corporated with the text of Esther and 
Daniel. Still, as this edition was no 
less than seven years in passing through 
the press, ample time and opportunity 
were afforded to “The Committee of 
Foreign Translation,” for correcting 
their first error, by noticing these 
apocryphal interpolations as they pe- 
riodically appeared. The first volume 
was completed in 1843, the second in 
1846, the third in 1849, and the fourth, 
containing distinct apocryphal books, 
in 1850. As it was in the second 
volume, that the large mass of apocry- 
phal matter appears, which is described 
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by our translators “ The rest of the 
chapters of the Book of Esther, which 
are found neither in the Hebrew nor 
in the Chaldee,” no less than three 
years were allowed for remonstrating 
with the Synod, before the arrival of 
the concluding volume. It does not 
appear that any such remonstrance 
was made, and the Synod went forward 
without any rebuke. 

The manner in which these apocry- 
phal additions to Esther are blended 
with the original text renders them 

culiarly dangerous and obnoxious. 
Lhe first chapter begins with the second 
verse of our Apocrypha. It is not 
distinguished by obeli, as in Origen’s 
edition, published by Ussher. The 
next portion occurs in chap. iii., com- 
mencing at verse 13, and having two 
canonical verses at the end. Chap. iv. 
consists of about half and half. Chap. v. 
the like. Smaller strips are inter- 
woven with chap. vi. In chap. viii. 
we have that long concluding portion, 
which is found in chap. xvi. in our 
Apocrypha. Chap. x. is altogether 
apocryphal, after the first three verses. 
—It thus becomes very difficult to dis- 
criminate between the canonical and 
uncanonical divisions. Such is the 
style of all the editions of Esther which 
have appeared in England or the con- 
tinent, for the last 200 years. 

Yet, whilst these interpolations of 
Esther are uniformly the same, the 
differ much in the Book of Daniel. 
Thus, in some editions, “ Susanna” 
begins, and “Bel and the Dragon” 
conclude; in others, they form two 
distinct chapters, and thus increase the 
chapters from xii. to xiv. So “The 
Song of the Three Children” and “ The 
Prayer of Azarias” are sometimes in- 
corporated with Daniel, and in others 
found apart. This shifting plainly dis- 
covers their uncanonical origin, and 
that they were transferred from place 
to place at the caprice of the copyists. 

t the end of the Psalms, vol. iii. 

p- 1051—1064, is introduced a large 

y of supplement, consisting of four- 
teen prayers and hymns. ‘The first 
seven are portions of the canonical 
books, such as The Song of Moses, 
The Prayer of Hannah, of Esaias, of 
Jonah, &c.; but at No. 8 they de- 
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viate into confessed apocrypha. We 
have “The Prayer of Manasses,” of 
Azarias, and of the Three Children. 
We next arrive at hymns and prayers, 
selected from the New Testament. The 
first is the Magnificat, headed with the 
ominous title IPOSEYXH Mapias rijs 
Oeordxov.* Next follow those of Si- 
meon and Zacharias. The whole con- 
cludes with the “‘YMNOS é6wds, which 
is partly incorporated with our sacra- 
mental service. These interpolations, 
as Grabe has observed, arose from the 
custom of certain colleges in Egypt to 
sing and chaunt these hymns and psalms 
in their public worship, whence they 
were transferred into the Alexandrian 
MSS. of the LXX. The ignorance 
of former ages may have pleaded as an 
apology for their being thrust into the 
sacred canon; but such ignorance, it 
is hoped, can now no longer be pleaded, 
even by the “ Sacred Synod” of Athens. 
At any rate, it forms no plea for their 
being printed and published with the 
sanction of the Church of England. 

As to the objectionable title before 
the Magnificat, it is only the ordinary 
language of the Greek Church in their 
addresses to the Virgin, which are 
quite as frequent and unscriptural as 
in the Church of Rome. Whoever 
will look into “ Smith’s Account of the 
Greek Church,” will be at no loss to 
discover the same language in their 
— and private devotions. We se- 
ect the following out of many :—“ In 
Thee, O Mother of God (©eordxe), 
have I put all my trust. Save me by 
Thy intercession, and grant me pardon 
of my sins.” P. 233. “QO, blessed 
Mother of God (Qeoréxe), open to us 
the gate of Thy mercy. Let not us, 
who hope in Thee, err; but let us be 
delivered from all dangers by Thee, 
for Thou art the safety of all Chris- 
tians.”— Ibid. 

Again, we must remonstrate with 
“ The Committee of Foreign Transla- 
tion,” for allowing this extraneous and 
uncanonical matter to be inserted in 
any edition of the Greek Bible pub- 
lished under their auspices, and pro- 
vided at the expense of the Society's 
funds. It is in vain to urge they ap- 
pear in Grabe, they are found in all 
the MSS. of the Eastern Church, they 
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may be traced to the age of Origen, 
&c. The question is, are they really 
belonging to the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament? Have they any 
Hebrew, or Chaldee authority ? 

But we are unwillingly obliged to 
notice still more important deviations 
from our Protestant canon. We are 
shocked to find, that the first chapter 
and first vision of Daniel consists of 
the apocryphal, and not very edifying, 
book of “ Susanna and the Elders ;” 
whilst the last chapter and the twelfth 
vision is no other than what Cranmer 
styled “The fable of Bel and the 
Dragon.” And this is the end of 
Daniel the Prophet ! 


TEAOS AANIHA IIPO®HTOY. 


Now, when it is remembered that the 
Greek Church venerates the Septuagint 
as authentic, and regards the Alex- 
andrian version as equivalent to the 
original, we are sure we speak the 
language of every sincere Protestant, 
that these are great and grievous 
offences against our biblical canon. 
It is but a few years since the Athe- 
nian Oiconomos, the most celebrated 
of their modern divines, composed an 
elaborate work in four volumes to 
establish the inspiration of the LXX. ; 
whilst the “Sacred Synod” in their 
preface to this edition congratulates 
the reader on the possession of the 
genuine and unadulterated Divine 
Oracles,—xai éyers 75n, & pirddee, ra 
Ocia ratra Adya yunowd Te Kai axiBdnda. 

It is curious and remarkable that 
Origen should have disclaimed the 
History of Susanna almost in the oppo- 
site language of these Athenian editors. 
He calls it xiBdnAov rod BiBdz0d pepos, 
a spurious part of Daniel. (Epist. ad 
African. See also Grabe, De Vitiis 
LXX.) The offence here committed 
is, therefore, very different, and of a 
much higher order from that which con- 
cerns any modern continental version. 

Even amongst those, who refuse to 
concede direct inspiration to the ver- 
sion of the LXX. there are few who 
cannot regard with signal reverence 
the book, which has been so frequently 
quoted by Christ and the Apostles— 
the book, which, like the star of the 
East, conducted the Gentiles into the 
church, and which, during the first four 
hundred years of the Christian era, 
constituted the only text of the Old 
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Testament that was accessible to be- 
lievers. It was from the LXX. that 
all the Fathers, with the exception of 
Origen, drew their knowledge of Moses 
and the Prophets, till the time of 
Jerome. Such a book demands, not 
only our reverence and esteem, but 
our labour and study to preserve it in 
all integrity. It is the same insult 
to add “Susanna,” or “Bel and the 
Dragon,” to the Greek of Daniel, as it 
would be to print some fictitious rabbi- 
nical story in the Hebrew canon. It 
is derogatory to the character of our 
Universities, that they should have so 
long intermingled the apocryphal, with 
the canonical parts of Esther. Such 
an edition (1848) has been recently 
published at the Clarendon Press. But 
it is still more painful to reflect, 
that the book which employed the 
learning of Mede, which exercised the 
genius of Sir Isaac Newton and the 
good sense of his episcopal namesake, 
which forms the basis of prophetic 
hope, of millennial expectation,—that 
this book should have been printed 
and published at the expense of “ The 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,” with the head of “Susanna,” 
and the tail of “ the Dragon.” 

The best atonement which the 
Society can now offer for this unfor- 
tunate transaction is to publish forth- 
with a pure and portable edition of 
the Alexandrian text of the LXX. 
and to substitute it, as far as possible, 
in the place of this corrupt edition. 
We think also that some explanation 
should be given of the dubious con- 
duct of their correspondents at Athens. 
It could scarcely have been expected, 
that the ancient “Grecia mendax” 
should have found such legitimate 
descendants amongst the members of 
“the Sacred Synod of the kingdom of 
Greece.” But we trust it will teach 
those zealous Anglo-Catholics amongst 
us, who are so ardently desirous of an 
ecclesiastical concordat with the East, 
that it is just as hopeless to look for 
an agreement of the Church of England 
with the Greek Church as with that of 
Rome. These two churches may pos- 
sibly hereafter shake hands together ; 
they may cease to dispute about the 
“6 Fili ;” they will never frater- 
nize with the Church of England or 
with any other branch of the Protestant 
family. 

x 
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Whilst we entirely acquit the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society of any in- 
tention of favouring the unauthorised 
protest which was recently signed by 
some leading members of the Puseyite 
party, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
inevitable influence which this canoni- 
cal blunder must produce on the ques- 
tion, as relative to our Protestant 
Bishop at Jerusalem. The circulation of 
more than two thousand copies of this 
interpolated edition of the Old Testa- 
ment amongst the Eastern clergy, with 
the cost and sanction so paraded on 
the title-page and eulogised in the 
preface, cannot fail to weaken the arms 
of Bishop Gobat, and to strengthen his 
opponents, whether at home or abroad. 
It will be naturally thought, that the 
difference of canon is of small import- 
ance, when the funds ofa Society, which 
numbers the entire hierarchy of our 
Church amongst its members, can thus 
expend its treasures on the publication 
of this anti-Protestant edition of the 
LXX. Though not intended, it will 
have all the effect of a movement 
=_ Bishop Gobat in favour of the 

ractarians. We think it, therefore, 
the duty of the members and the 
public to see that ample reparation be 
made of the injury, and full apology be 
tendered of the error. No private con- 
fession can suffice. It is public amend- 
ment which must rectify the wrong. 

Nor is this inroad on our canon with- 
out peril in our controversies with the 
Papist. It will not be long before 
Cardinal Wiseman and his provincials 
find out the blunder. They will ex- 
claim,—* The Protestants have ceased 
to maintain the contest of Luther re- 
specting the canon of Scripture. They 
now are disposed to acknowledge the 
canon of Romish and Greek churches. 
‘ The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,’ with all the archbishops 
and bishops of the Church of England, 
have given in their adhesion. They 
regard it as a matter of indifference, 
whether the book of Esther contains 
the additionals or not, whether the 
blessed Virgin be saluted as Geordxos, 
and whether ‘Susanna’ and ‘ Bel and 
the Dragon’ be admitted to form parts 
of Daniel the prophet.”—Such are the 
sneers and reproaches which we may 
expect from “The Tablet,” “The Ram- 
bler,” or “The Dublin Review.” 

Alas! we also tremble to reflect upon 
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its wretched effects on unbelievers, 
and those “who sit in the seat of the 
scorner.” How would Tom Paine, or 
Carlisle, have rejoiced to witness this 
confusion of canonical and uncanonical 
scripture! How would they have 
triumphed to behold the funds of “ The 
Christian Knowledge Society” expend- 
ed on blending “Bel and the Dragon,” 
with the visions of the prophet, “ the 
greatly beloved!” We should not be 
thus severe, if official ignorance could 
be pleaded—but it is an obstinate per- 
sistance in detected error. More than 
three years ago, these offences against 
our Protestant canon were brought 
before the committee. They refused 
to recal their edition ; they refused to 
cancel the objectionable pages; they 
turned a deaf ear to the idolatrous as- 
cription to the Virgin. They now assert, 
it is too late to amend these errors; 
that two-thirds of the copies are in cir- 
culation in the East.—What then re- 
mains but this earnest appeal to the 
public ? 

The Church of England and the 
cause of Protestants stand at this mo- 
ment in the most critical position. We 
are menaced with Romanists without, 
and with Romanists within our walls. 
There is an open schism amongst our 
bishops and our clergy. The Primate 
has been reviled and denounced as 
schismatical. The Protestant Bishop 
at Jerusalem has been attacked as a 
proselyting intruder on the Greek 
Church. It is at this critical juncture 
this corrupt edition of the Septuagint 
is published by “ The Christian Know- 
ledge Society,” to illuminate the minds 
of the clergy at Athens. We shall find 
our apology in the danger of our times, 
and in the strength of our cause. We 
cannot cry “Peace, peace,” in the 
midst of wars, and dangers, and com- 
motions. We cannot adopt the lan- 
guage of flatterers and false friends. 
We have as much love for “The So- 
ciety,” as any of its members: we have 
worked hard and long to prove our 
attachment ; but the time has come 
when silence would be consent, and 
when consent would be treason :— 
“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; 
~ kisses of an enemy are deceit- 

ul.” 

Having thus discharged a very pain- 
ful and unpalatable duty, we cannot 
conclude this article, without endea- 
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vouring to renew and reinforce our 
introductory arguments for a more 
steady, direct, and comprehensive study 
of the Greek version of the Old Tes- 
tament. It is, indeed, almost hopeless 
to expect success in a cause where 
Bishop Pearson has failed. It is now 
almost two centuries ago, since he wrote 
his admirable preface to the Septuagint. 
It has been frequently reprinted ; but 
few have attended to its monitions, and 
none have copied his example. 

We repeat, that nothing can more 
forcibly exhibit our neglect and in- 
attention to the Alexandrian version 
of the Old Testament than the fact, 
that so late as 1848 the edition of the 
LXX. at the Clarendon press, con- 
tained that large mass of interpolation 
which is to be found in our English 
Apocrypha, under the name of “The 
Rest of Esther,” &c. Had such negli- 
gence been shown in reprinting, from 
time to time, the works of Homer, 
Virgil, or any other classic author, the 
whole University would have risen up 
as one man to denounce the forgery. 
Some Bentley, or Porson, or Gaisford, 
would have indignantly demanded its 
instant expulsion. And why is the 
venerable version of the LXX. to be 
treated with less respect than the works 
of pagan antiquity? Why is it that 
things sacred should be esteemed of 
less consequence than things profane ? 

True it is, that the University of 
Oxford only shares this blunder in 
common with most, if not all, the con- 
tinental editions of the LX-X.: true it 
is, that in 1822 a similar edition was 
published at Glasgow, Ex Prelo Aca- 
demico: true it is, that the late admi- 
rable edition of Tischendorf (Lips. 
1850) is deformed with “The Rest of 
Esther” in the text. But antiquity 
and good. company can give no sufli- 
cient warrant to error and absurdity. 
It now remains for the syndics of Cam- 
bridge and the curators of the Claren- 
don to hang up this notice in their 
printing office: “ N.B. The Additionals 
of Esther are henceforth to be placed 
in the Apocrypha of all our editions of 
the LXX.” 

Yet this purification of the text would 
prove of small importance, if not fol- 
lowed by a more general study of the 
entire volume. It is really time that 
the advice of Bishop Pearson should be 
carried into effect, and that the study 
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of the LXX. should be regarded as 
essential to the discipline for holy 
orders. How is it possible to under- 
stand the Greek of the New Testament, 
without attending to that of the Old? 
What can be more irrational than to 
— the phraseology of. the evan- 
gelists or apostles, by phrases picked 
from Xenophon or Herodotus? Even 
when the words are the same, they 
have generally a very different mean- 
ing, and, after all, the correspondence 
is accidental. But in the LXX. you 
have the same words, with the same 
peculiar meaning. The subject-matter 
is the same—they are parts of the same 
Bible. 

In any reforms which may hereafter 
be introduced into the modes of study 
at Oxford and Cambridge, it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped, that ample means 
should be provided for the regular and 
continuous study of the LXX. as 
essential to university honours, and 
to the taking of any academical degree 
in arts. It should also essentially 
enter into the episcopal examinations 
for orders. It is the easiest and most 
natural of all subsequent application 
to the Hebrew original. By a strange 
anomaly, there are, in some colleges, 
prizes and scholarships for Hebrew ; 
there are none for the knowledge of 
the LXX! 

Now, it is plain, that either the study 
of the Septuagintal and New Testa- 
ment Greek should be united to the 
existing Professorships of Hebrew and 
Greek, or that some distinct professor- 
ship should be established. We are 
inclined to the last, as a better division 
of academical labour. There is ample 
scope in the study of Septuagintal 
Greek, as connected with that of the 
New Testament, for the labours of a 
distinct professor. His lectures should 
be frequent, and open to all the 
members of the university. In the 
Annotations of Grotius and the Pre- 
lections of Valckenaer, he would find 
inexhaustible mines of Hellenistic trea- 
sure. 

The numberless and beautiful cor- 
respondences between the Greek of 
the Old and New Testament would 
prove highly attractive, and thus the 
studies of sacred philology would be 
leagued to those of divinity—nay, even 
to the evidences of Divine Revela- 
tion. Instead of viewing the Greek of 
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the New Testament as false and semi- 
barbarous, the young student would 
soon form a taste for that Hebrew- 
Greek, which has been consecrated to 
the service of theology. He would soon 
acquire, with Valcknaer, a taste for 
the beauties of Hellenistic phraseology, 
and would rank the eloquence of Paul 
as parallel to that of Demosthenes. 
It is true their characteristics are 
“magis pares quam similes;” but in 
awful majesty (dewdrns) the speech of 
Paul at Athens is equal to the highest 
specimen of the Grecian orator, whilst 
in suavity it would be difficult to rival 
his eulogies of charity. 

How charming is Divine philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical. MILTON. 


In regard to the text of the LXX., it 
seems now settled by general consent 
that the Roman is to be preferred. It 
is generally called the Vatican, Ex- 
emplar Vaticanum. Yet the Sixtine 
Edition did not rigidly adhere to that 
MS. but called in the aid of others. 
Of the value of the Complutensian 
little is known, as the MSS. which it 
followed have long since perished. 
The Aldine was compiled from a 
variety of ancient MSS.; it differs con- 
siderably from the Roman, and often 
auniedien the Complutensian. The 
Alexandrine MS. differs from all the 
oe and was once supposed to 
have been superior to the rest ; but its 
estimation has considerably fallen since 
the time of Grabe, and it has never 
been reprinted in England. 

It is, however, the only authorised 
text of the Eastern Church, and, as 
such, has been adopted by the Sacred 
Synod in the edition brought out under 
the auspices of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society. The Moscow MS. ap- 
pears to differ very little from that 
which the patriarch Cyril presented to 
Charles the First, and which Grabe 
very inaccurately edited—of which Mr. 
Baber has given an entire fac-simile. 
It would be very desirable that neat 
and portable editions of this text should 
be printed at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and circulated as much as possible in 
the East. The text should be pure 
and unadulterated, a copy of what the 
Alexandrine translators really ex- 
ecuted. That they only translated the 
Canonical books of the Old ‘Testa- 
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ment, and that the Apocryphal were 
subsequently added by the Hellenists, 
is a fact which no one can doubt, who 
confides on the account of Josephus, 
or who trusts to the authority of 
Origen, Jerome, and the concurrent 
testimony of the ancient fathers. A 
pure edition of the Septuagint, there- 
fore, should contain no Apocrypha, any 
more than a Hebrew Bible, at the 
most, it can be regarded only as an 
Appendix, devoid of any biblical au- 
thority. We cannot admit it to be 
named Deutero-Canonical. It forms 
no part of the Old or New Testament. 

But, after all, it is probable that it 
must be left to the Bible Society to 
carry out these comprehensive designs. 
Unfettered by ecclesiastical etiquette, 
that Society will seek no alliance with 
the “Sacred Synod” of Attica. With 
its eagle-eye fixed on the East, it will 
send numerous copies of the Alex- 
andrine text of the LXX. into every 

art of Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, and 

alestine for the use of the Oriental 
clergy, whilst it will provide the laity 
with cheap and portable editions of the 
Old and New Testament in the spoken 
Romaic. We feel convinced, that if 
the LXX. were thus placed in the 
hands of the Greeks and Jews in a 
readable modern-Greek version, it 
would produce extraordinary effects. 
None of the modern Jews, except 
their priests and rabbis, can read the 
Hebrew text; but multitudes amongst 
their merchants and traders would 
eagerly devour the Old Testament in 
Romaic. We earnestly advise the 
Directors of the Bible Society to lose 
no time in prosecuting this object— 
now that the crisis is fast approaching 
between Russia and Turkey. 

Nor can we conclude, without ex- 
pressing feelings of joy and triumph 
in thus anticipating the glorious destiny 
of that version, which first opened the 
door of Christianity to the Jew and 
Greek, again renewing its pristine 
energies by carrying the tidings of 
salvation to its Eastern cradle. When 
the New Testament adopted the lan- 
guage of the LXX. it gave a virtual 
pledge, that the promise to Abraham 
should be substantially fulfilled and 
made known through the same channel. 
It is by the Greek Old and New Testa- 
ment that the tidings of the Gospel 
will hereafter be heard over every part 
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of the East. Let them at first be ex- 
hibited in modern Romaic for the use 
of the laity, they will soon pass into 
their original forms. But let no Apo- 
crypha be mingled with the text. It 
were an insult to the Jew, to present 
him with anything not contained in 
Moses and the Prophets. Even the 
Mahometan has too much reverence 
for the Old Testament not to feel in- 
dignant that ‘“ Susanna,” or “ Bel and 
the Dragon” should be blended with 
the Bible. Let the Septuagint there- 
fore be freed from all such base inter- 

olations, and it will once more recover 
its primeval rank and dignity. No man 
can read the Septuagint, without at 
the same time being enabled to under- 
stand the New Testament. The Jew 
and the Greek would be insensibly 
led from the one tothe other. “ Many 
would run to and fro, and knowledge 
would be increased.” 

We have established a Protestant 
Bishop at Jerusalem, and we should arm 
him with pure and Protestant copies 
of the LXX. It is not by insidious 
treaties with the “ Sacred Synod” of 
Attica, it is not by blending apocry- 
phal with canonical Scriptures, it is 
not by saluting the Virgin as “the 
Mother of God,” that we can hope to 
erect the standard of the Protestant 
Church in the East. We must hoist 
the flag of our own Reformers. We 
must adhere to the canon of our Sixth 
Article. We must have “the Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible,” as the groundwork of our re- 
ligion. The superstitious ceremonials 
ofthe Greek Church would then gra- 
dually pass away. A simpler and 
purer form of worship would be 
adopted. The Greek mind, now in 
chains, would then gradually be eman- 
cipated from priestcraft and idolatry. 
Till this is in some measure accom- 
plished, it is in vain to look for the 
introduction of free and popular insti- 
tutions. Either the Turk, or the Rus- 
sian, must dictate, till the people of 
Greece can be brought to embrace the 
freedom and independence of Protest- 
ants. Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 


Since the above article was written, 

a printed “ Statement” has been issued 

‘by the Christian Knowledge Society, 
which attempts, not to invalidate the 

facts we have recorded, but to apolo- 


of the Christian Knowledge Society. 
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gise for the Royal Synod, as having 
committed no breach of trust. It re- 
_- these gross violations of our 

rotestant canon merely as “ an over- 


sight,” on the part of their own agent. 


We here insert it entire : 


In consequence of certain communica- 
tions which they have recently received, 
in reference to the edition of the Greek 
Septuagint printed by the Society for the 
use of the Greek Church, the Foreign 
Translation Committee beg to make the 
following statement on the subject to the 
Standing Committee :— 

It was determined in the year 1841, with 
the sanction of his Grace the President of 
the Society and the approval of the Board, 
to undertake this, and certain other pub- 
lications, for the benefit of the Greek 
Church. The proposal was gratefully re- 
ceived by the Royal Synod of Attica; and 
the Foreign Translation Committee were 
informed, in reply to their inquiries on 
that subject, that the Moscow edition of 
the Septuagint, which foliows the Codex 
Alexandrinus, was the one in common use 
in the East, and might, consequently, be 
considered as exhibiting the authorised 
text of the Greek Church. It was there- 
fore resolved to adopt this text, and to 
print the proposed edition, in four volumes 
8vo. at Athens. The Synod of Attica ap- 
pointed a committee of their own body to 
superintend the work, in conjunction with 
a literary gentleman, long resident at 
Athens, whom the Foreign Translation 
Committee engaged to employ as their 
agent for this purpose. It was resolved 
to print an edition of 3,000 copies, with 
an understanding that 1,500 copies of each 
volume, as it was completed, should be 
placed at the disposal of the Synod for 
gratuitous distribution among the Greek 
clergy ; and that, with the exception of 
about 250 copies to be sent to London, 
the rest of the impression should be de- 
posited with the Bishop of Gibraltar, at 
Malta, for sale or distribution in Greece, 
or in other parts of the Levant, as oc- 
casions might arise. The Synod of Attica 
made no difficulty in acceding to the de- 
mand of the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee, that the apocryphal books, which 
in the Moscow edition of the Septuagint 
are mixed up with the canonical Scrip- 
tures, should in this edition be printed 
separately, so as to make up by themselves 
the whole of the proposed fourth volume. 

In 1844-5 circumstances unfortunately 
arose which prevented the agent of the 
Foreign Translation Committee at Athens 
from giving to the work that attention 
upon which they had relied. In conse- 
quence of these circumstances, and under 
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difficulties which arose out of them, after 
many and long interruptions in the work, 
another gentleman kindly undertook the 
labour of superintendence on behalf of the 
Society, and the whole edition was at last 
completed in the year 1851. 

In the mean time, however, some copies 
of the first three volumes had successively 
been sent to London, and had been sup- 
plied to such members of the Society as 
applied for them; and towards the end of 
the year 1850, the Rev. E. W. Grinfield 
drew the attention of the Foreign Transla- 
tion Committee to the second and third 
volumes, in which he had observed, that 
the apocryphal portions of Esther and 
Daniel had been incorporated with the 
chapters of the canonical books; and that 
certain Church hymns, most of them taken 
from other parts of Scripture, but some 
apocryphal, were appended to the Psalms, 
and the whole beok, with this appendix, 
called ‘* The Psalter’’ (WaArnpiov). Upon 
receiving this communication, the Com- 
mittee instructed the Secretaries to examine 
the whole three volumes carefully, and 
report to them on the subject. This was 
accordingly done; and a careful analysis 
of the work, as far as it was then com- 
pleted, was entered upon the minutes of 
the Committee, under date of December 
9, 1850. From this analysis it appeared 
that, in this edition, the apocryphal inter- 
polations were easily distinguished from 
the canonical Scriptures; as, in the case 
of the Psalter, the additional ‘‘ hymns,” 
as they were called, which follow the 150th 
Psalm, were not consecutively numbered, 
as if they formed a ‘continuation of the 
same book ; and where these interpolations 
occurred in the Books of Esther and 
Daniel, they either were not divided into 
verses at all, or were versed separately, 
and independently of the versing of the 
chapters into which they were inserted. 
The Committee, moreover, saw no reason 
to charge the Greek Synod with any 
breach of faith in this matter; as in the 
Moscow edition, which, in this particular, 
follows exactly the Alexandrian MS., these 
interpolations do not form separate and 
distinct books. They rather attributed the 
oversight to the want of proper supervision 
on the part of their own agent, under the 
circumstances to which they have already 
alluded. 

They at first contemplated cancelling 
the objectionable pages ; but the arrival of 
the fourth volume in London was daily 
expected, and they thought it prudent to 
examine that, before coming to a final de- 
cision on the subject. Unfortunately, 
owing to an accident which could not be 
foreseen or provided against, the fourth 
volume was detained on its way for some 
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months, and did not come to hand till the 
vacation of 1851. It was found to contain 
all the separate and distinct books, alone, 
of the Apocrypha. When the Committee 
met to consider the subject again, it ap- 
peared to them that so large a portion of 
the edition had been already distributed, 
that no cancels could be of any avail to- 
wards the correction of the mistake, thus 
inadvertently made, in the present edition ; 
and they came to the resolution that the 
best thing to be done, under the circum- 
stances, was to advise that the work should 
not be placed upon the Society’s Cata- 
logue. 

On considering the above statement, 
the Standing Committee had recommended 
the Foreign Translation Committee to un- 
dertake, immediately, a new edition of 
the Septuagint, to be printed under their 
own superintendence in London, and to 
inform the Royal Synod of Attica of this 
undertaking, and the causes which have 
led to its adoption. 


This “Statement” is by no means 
satisfactory, and it employs a language 
about the introduction of apocryphal 
matter into the text of the Bible, which 
must alarm all considerate Protestants. 
It places the defence of canonical from 
uncanonical matter, on the presence or 
absence of verses, or what is called the 
Stichometry. Ifso, we may be satisfied 
with the Vulgate, or with any of the 
editions of the LXX. published by the 
Church of Rome, so far as relates to 
Esther. But in Daniel, even this poor 
distinction is dropped in the Society’s 
Septuagint. “Susanna” at the begin- 
ning, and “ Bel and the Dragon” at 
the close of Daniel are arranged in 
verses. It is true the versification 
begins afresh in the last, but it forms 
the twelfth vision, and commences in 
the middle of aline! Unlike the Vul- 
gate, there is no caution given in the 
margin. 

“ The Statement ” makes no allusion 
to the objectionable title bestowed on 
the Virgin—Oecoréxos. This silence 
may be prudent, but it is not ingenuous. 

‘rom “The Statement” it would 
appear as if our English canon was not 
to be regarded as the test of canonical 
integrity. It is thought sufficient, that 
the Moscow edition, or the Alexandrian 
MS. should warrant these interpola- 
tions. Such were the views of “ The 
Foreign Translation Committee.” They ° 
received, however, a pretty strong re- 
buke from “ The Standing Committee,” 
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who recommended that a new edition 
should be immediately printed, under 
the supervision of the Society at home, 
and that the “ Sacred Synod” should 
be informed of the cause for this re- 
action. 

But there is no sufficient security in 
such matters, without publicity. We 
deem it right, therefore, that these 
official proceedings should be laid open 
to public view. Nor does the blame 
rest exclusively on “The Society,” or 
on “The Sacred Synod of Attica.” A 
large portion must fall on our learned 
universities, which, for the last 200 
years, have disseminated these false and 
uncanonical editions of the LXX. 

Not only have large interpolations 
been permitted to remain in the text 
of Esther, but nearly the whole of Je- 
remiah has exhibited a mass of dislo- 
cation. Chapter upon chapter has fol- 
lowed in Babylonish disarray. Instead 
of bringing the version to correspond 
with the original,the blunders of copyists 
have been propagated from generation 
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to generation. In vain have Polyglots 
been published to exhibit the natural 
and necessary order. In vain has 
Bishop Pearson planned out a correct 
edition. In vain has the Sixth Article 
proclaimed the Protestant canon, and 
the English Bible exhibited the He- 
braic sequence of chapter and verse. 
The Syndics of Cambridge, and the 
Delegates of the Clarendon, and the 
Curators of the Glasgow Universit 
Press, have combined to perpetuate this 
mass of scriptural confusion. 

We shall have performed an accept- 
able benefit to the biblical student, 
when this article has done its duty, 
when these gross anomalies no longer 
disgrace our editions of the LXX. 
It is the cause of sound criticism, as 
well as of Protestant truth, which de- 
mands this reform. It is full time, that 
the obeli of Origen, and the stern re- 
monstrances of Jerome, should cast out 
henceforth and for ever these unscrip- 
tural intrusions— 

—‘EKAS ‘EKA ESTE BEBHAOI. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


King James’s Irish Army List in 1689-90—Theological Papers of the elder William Bowyer the Printer 
—On the Particle #v in Herodotus. 


Kine JAmes’s Irn1sH Army List IN 1689-90. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am in possession of 
the Army List of King James II. in Ire- 
Jand in 1689-90. The manuscript list 
extends over thirty-four pages octavo. The 
two first are filled with the names of all the 
Colonels ; the four ensuing are rolls of the 
regiments of Horse; the four next, of the 
Dragoons; and the remaining twenty-four 
record the Foot: each regiment being 
arranged with the Colonel, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and Major at head, and the Cap- 
tains, Lieutenants, Cornets, or Ensigns, 
and Quarter-masters, in columns, on each 
respectively. 

his list, comprising as it does scions 
of most of the aristocracy of Ireland at 
that day, and of whose representatives 
many, in this transition age, have passed, 
and are now passing to foreign lands, should 
be a memorial of the highest ancestral and 
national interest; and if I am able, and 
encouraged adequately, to illustrate the 
families with which it is connected, from 
the extensive manuscripts I have gathered 
in, during forty years of my life, a volume 
of perhaps 800 pages 8vo. may (without 
book-making effort) be legitimately com- 
piled—no unacceptable memorial of de- 


parted honours and achievements. To 
every regiment I propose to append no- 
tices, historic and genealogical. The whole 
scope of theseillustrations, the time, labour, 
and research they demand, I feel it due to 
the cause to describe in detail. 

I shall furnish such notices of each fa- 
mily, under whomsoever of the name ranks 
highest on the List. The Colonel gives 
precedence for his family to that of the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, he to the Major’s, and 
so down to the Ensign’s and Quartermas- 
ter’s; but allthescattered officers of thesame 
name will be collected in that one article. 

After an especial and full notice of such 
officer, to whom the family article is at- 
tached, his parentage, individual achieve- 
ments, descendants, &c. each illustration 
will briefly glance at the genealogy of that 
family: if an Irish sept, its ancient locali- 
ties ; if an English or Scotch, the county 
from whence it branched, and the period 
when it settled in Ireland. 

I would next identify each family, so 
illustrated, with its attainders and forfei- 
tures in 1641 ; 

With the great Assembly of Confederate 
Catholics at Kilkenny, in 1646; 
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With the persons denounced by name 
in Cromwell’s Ordinance of 1652, “ for 
settling Ireland ;’’ 

With the declaration of royal gratitude 
to the Irish exiles who served King Charles 
the Second ‘in parts beyond the seas,’’ 
- contained in the Act of Explanation of 
1665 ; 

With (if space allowable) those advanced 
by James the Second to civil offices, as 
Sheriffs, &c. or members of his new Cor- 
porations ; 

With those who represented Irish coun- 
ties or boroughs in the Parliament of 
Dublin in 1689 ; 

With the several outlawries and confis- 
cations of 1691, &c. ; 

With the claims that were subsequently 
(in 1703) preferred as charges on these 
forfeitures, and how far allowed or dis- 
missed ; 

And, lastly, as far as attainable, their 
achievements in the glorious engagements 
of the Spanish and French brigades; all 
statements throughout being verified by 
authorities. 

Such a list will comprise, in truth, scions 
of the whole aristocracy of Ireland at the 
period when that army was called into ser- 
vice, as well of the ancient native septs as 
of the Anglo-Irish settlers. Upon it are 


O’Bryan O’ Hanlon 
O'Byrne O’ Hara 
O’Cahan O’ Hurley 
O’ Callaghan O’ Keeffe 
O’ Carroll O’ Kelly 
O’Cavanagh O’ Leary 
O'Connell O’Lyne 
O’Conor O’Mahony 
O’Dea O’ Meagher 
O’Dempsey O’Meara 
O’Donellan O’Mulloy 
O’Donelly O’ Neill 
O'Donnell O’Nolan 
O’ Donoghue O’Regan 
O’ Donovan O’Reilly 
O’Doughertie O’ Riordan 
O'Driscoll O’ Rourke 
O’ Dwyer O’ Ryan 
O’Fiahertie O’Shaughnessy 
O’Gara O’Shea 
O’Grady O’ Sullivan 
O’ Hagan O'Toole, &c. 
These generally with their Milesian 
prefix, sometimes without it. 
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M‘Gowran 
M‘Guinness 
M‘Guire 
M‘Kennedy 
M‘Mahon 
M‘Manus 
M‘Namara 
M‘Sweeny, &c. 


M‘Cabe 
M‘Carthy 
M‘Coghlan 
M‘ Dermott 
M‘ Donnell 
M‘Donough 
M‘Geoghegan 
M‘Gettigan 
M‘Gillicuddy 

Of the Anglo-Irish appear in commis- 
sion :— 

Aylmer Keatinge 
Barnwell Lacy 
Barry Nagle 
Bellew Nangle 
Bermingham Netterville 
Burke Nugent 
Butler Plunkett 
Cheevers Power 
Cruise Preston 
Cusack Purcel 
D’ Alton Redmond 
Daly Rice 
D’Arcy Roche 
Dillon Russell 
Dowdall Sarsfield 
Eustace Savage 
Everard Segrave 
Fagan Sheldon 
FitzGerald Synnott 
Fitz Maurice Taaffe 
FitzPatrick Talbot 
Fleming Trant 
Grace Tyrrell 
Hamilton Wogan 
Cum muliis aliis. 

Already have I compiled and arranged 
the materials for illustrating the Eight 
Regiments of Horse upon this roll, viz. 
Tyrconnel’s, Galmoy’s, Sarsfield’s, Aber- 
corn’s, Henry Luttrell’s, Sutherland’s, 
Parker’s, and Purcel’s; also those for the 
six Regiments of Dragoons, Lord Don- 
gan’s, Sir Neill O’Neill’s, Lord Clare’s, 
Colonel Simon Luttrell’s, Colonel Robert 
Clifford’s, and Colonel Francis Carroll’s. 

This portion of the work (about 200 
pages) is open to inspection or inquiry ; 
and I do solicit such literary aid as the 
readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine can 
and may be willing to afford; while I in 
return shall be desirous to ariswer promptly 
any inquiries that may be directed to me. 

Joun D’ALTON. 

48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 


THEOLOGICAL PAPERS OF THE ELDER WILLIAM BowyYER, THE PRINTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—In Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. I. p. 3, it is stated that 
the elder Mr. William Bowyer, the printer, 
was born in 1663, the only son of Mr. 
John Bowyer, who died shortly after his 
birth, when the widow and child were 
taken by her only brother, William King, 

6 


to his own home. It would thus be pre- 
sumed that Mr. John Bowyer had no 
other child. 

But, on perusing the History of Cleve- 
land, by Mr. John Walker Ord, mention 
is thus made of a very curious collection 
of papers found by that gentleman among 
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the title-deeds of an estate in the parish of 
Danby, which had been the property of 
Ann Prudhome, who married ihe younger 
W. Bowyer, the learned printer, and, which 
passed by the will of his son, Mr. T. Bow- 
yer, to Mr. Francis Mewburn of Durham, 
and is now the property of his son, Francis 
Mewburn, esq. of Darlington— 

“That the elder Mr. William Bowyer, 
the printer, was a man of considerable 
ability, is evident from the controversial 
skill displayed in a theological controversy 
with his sister, and a Roman Catholic priest 
who assisted and defended her.” 

The originals of this controversy were, 
in 1845, in the possession of Mr. Ord, 
who thus notices them in his History, p. 
340. 

Attached to the first letter to his sister, 
in the handwriting of his grandson, are 
these memoranda : — 

“ Papers that passed between W. Bowyer, 
printer, in White Friars, Fleet-street, 
London, and his sister, who died a pro- 
fessed nun of the order of Poor Clares, at 
Dunkirk. 

‘¢ Remain in the hands of Tho. Bowyer, 
grandson of the above W. Bowyer. 

‘1, Small box, representing the history 
of the Prodigal. 

“2. The coat of arms, and the crest 
thereto, of W. Bowyer and the Prudhome 
family. 

“3. A pocket-book with the coat of 
arms of the Bowyer family; the arms 
much defaced by time. 

‘* A green silk purse with a steel spring, 
worked. 

‘‘ The above articles, all done by the said 
nun, and presented to the Bowyer family; 
who went by the name of Elizabeth Ross.” 

Mr. Ord kindly communicated to me 
the subject-matter of the letters, which 
are dated from Oct. 1696 to June, 1697, 
and comprise — 

“J. W. Bowyer’s first letter to his 
sister, which is taken up chiefly with a 
reply to certain points mooted at a Con- 
ference which had taken place, wherein 
Mr. Duncomb, probably a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest, had taken up the cudgels for 
Popery. It argues the main errors of 
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Rome — infallibility, transubstantiation, 
purgatory, tradition, &c. 

“TI. A reply to Letter I. ably written ; 
the argument conducted with great care by 
Mr. Duncomb, or some learned friend, and 
discharges very heavy artillery against Mr. 
Bowyer. 

“III. W. Bowyer’s reply. A work of 
immense care and labour. Part of this is 
imperfect ; the leaves were all thrown 
about and disarranged. I have succeeded 
in classifying the greater part, but a few 
leaves at the conclusion are wanting, and 
a small portion is injured. The whole of 
the MS. which treats of the pretended 
lenity of the Roman Church, and transub- 
stantiation, is quite perfect; also, a con- 
siderable part of the discussion of ‘ tradi- 
tion,’ with numerous notes and headings.” 

‘* Some brief, powerful, learned letters, 
addressed to Mr. Bowyer; on one of 
them, to ‘Mr. Bowyer, at Mr. Daniel 
Sheldon’s, in St. Bartholomew’s Close, 
near West Smithfield, London,’ dated 
from Jan. to June, 1697, the period of 
this controversy. These letters are written 
by A. Hodgson, apparently a clergyman.” 

It would thus appear that Mr. John 
Bowyer and Mary King, noticed in the 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. I. p. 3, had a 
daughter as well as their only son William. 
This, it seems, was unknown to Mr. Ni- 
chols, as no mention is made of her in 
the ‘‘ Memoirs of Bowyer.’’ She was evi- 
dently a woman of considerable mind, but 
was unfortunately drawn over to Popery— 
a subject much in discussion at the close 
of the seventeenth century, and died a poor 
nun of St. Clare, where she appears, in 
Mr. T. Bowyer’s memoranda, to have 
been known by the name of Elizabeth Ross. 
Is it usual for nuns to assume a different 
surname, as well as Christian name, on 
their profession ? 

Any information relative to this lady, 
and to her connexion with the family of 
Bowyer, would be particularly accept- 
able ; as I entertain serious doubts whether 
Mr. Ord may not have been mistaken in 
supposing the nun to have been really a 
sister-in~blood of W. Bowyer. 

Yours, &c. B. N. 


ON THE PARTICLE ay in HERODOTUS. 


Mr. Ursan,—I find in Herodotus 
the particle @y used in a connection in 
which, so far as I can see, it has no 
force whatever: I mean in the case of 
verbs compounded with a preposition it is 
inserted between the preposition and the 
verb: thus an ov éovro. ii. 39; C3 ov 
eiNov. ii. 40; kar’ -Ov éxddv €. li. 47; 
ev oy émdnoay. ii. 87; Kat’ oy ednoay. 
i. 122; dv’ dv épavn. iii. 82; am’ dv 

Gent. Mae. Vou, XL. 


éxypu£av. i. 194; mepi dv Bare. iv. 60; 
&’ ov dpBépnoay. vii. 10. $5, and I 
believe by a careful perusal of the work 
other instances might be found. On re- 
ferring to Schweighzeuser’s Lexicon Hero- 
& teum I find the following. ‘* Preesertim 
vero in verbis compositis amat Herodotus 
mediam inter prepositionem et simplex 
verbum particulam av per pleonasmum 
intersertum,’’ and he then cites a few in- 
Y 
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stances. Now this throws no light what- 
ever on the subject. 

I should have supposed that Herodotus 
had in these cases used the particle merely 
for the sake of euphony, if it had not been 
for one consideration—that in all the in- 
stances I have adduced, the verb to which 
the particle is attached is in the aorist, 
while those which precede and follow it 
are in the present tense. Thus the first 
passage I have referred to, given at length, 
is as follows: xepadj 8€ xeivy modda 
KaTapnodpevar épover, Toiot pev av 7 
dyopy, kal “EXAnvés au Ewer eridnpsoe 
éumopot, of 8€ dépovres és rv ayopiy 
an’ av @dorro, roios dé dv py mapéwor 
"EdAnves, of & ex BddXovee és Tov 
morajdv. ii. 39. 

A similar peculiarity is observable in 
i. 132, where the particle is used with a 
simple verb, xaredyerar— Once av — 
€maeidet, and from this I am led to infer 
there may be something more in the 
matter than mere sound. 
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In iii. 138, the particle is used in this 
way with a verb in the imperfect, which 
is followed and preceded by verbs in the 
imperfect, éxeXeve — ode dv &reov— 
advvarot Aoay, which is the only exception 
to the peculiarity I have mentioned that I 
have been able to find in Herodotus, In 
the Rane of Aristophanes we have the 
particle interposed in a similar manner, 
kar’ ay éBadev. Ran. 1048. Perhaps, 
through the medium of your pages, similar 
instances from other writers may be brought 
together, or some suggestion made as to the 
force of ,the particle. The work of He- 
rodotus being at all times interesting, has 
lately gained fresh attractions from the 
discoveries of Mr. Layard and Colonel 
Rawlinson, and the minutest peculiarity 
in his diction seems to me not altogether 
unworthy of attention. Hoping you will 
deem this a sufficient apology for my in- 
truding on your valuable po Ha I re- 
main, Sir, 

Yours obediently, . F. J. Viran. 

10, Orsett Terrace, Dec. 26. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Rejection by the British Museum of the Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities and of the 
Larpent Collection of Plays—Formation of the Surrey Archeological Society, and of an Archo- 
logical Society at Bristol— Incorporation of the Wellington College—Jenny Lind School at Norwich 
—Reformatory Asylums for Criminals—The Fereday Fellowships at Oxford—Prize Essays—English 
and Foreign Literary Intelligence—The Book Manufacturers of New York—London Booksellers— 
Biography of Lord Plunket—Recent Curiosities of Book Auctions—Memorial Window at Bury 
St. Edmund’s—Restoration of the Church of Clyst St. George, co. Devon. 


_ We regret to have to state that the 
Trustees of the British Museum have 
come to a final determination to reject the 
purchase of the Faussett collection of 
Anglo-Saxon Antiquitics, which had been 
offered to them for the sum of 700/. and 
have thereby also lost the contingent offer 
of Mr. Wylie’s valuable collection, which 
would have been presented to the nation 
gratuitously. (See our Report of the 
Archeological Institute.) It is really dis- 
heartening when we reflect on the tens of 
thousands which have been expended on 
all sorts of exotic monstrosities, from 
Assyria to Owhyhee, to find how in- 
accessible a set of men in regard to our 
native archeology the present managers 
of our National Museum must be. In 
this respect we are shamed by France, by 
Denmark, and even by our sister island, 
Hibernia. 

The same body have also recently 
signalised their injudicious economy in a 
literary matter. Many hundred Manu- 
script Plays, which had been submitted 
to the Licenser of Dramatic Compo- 


sitions between the years 1737 and 1824, 
had been preserved by the late Mr. Lar- 
pent, and sold by his widow for 180/. 
The owner offered them for the same sum 
to the British Museum, where they would 
have formed a very appropriate sequel to 
the Garrick Collection. Trifling as was 
the proposed outlay, the Trustees declined 
to accept them. They have been pur- 
chased by the Earl of Ellesmere, and will 
be placed in the library of his mansion in 
the Green Park. 

The great success which has attended 
the Sussex Archeological Society, has en- 
couraged the formation of a similar body 
in the adjoining county of Surrey. The 
objects of the Surrey Archeological So- 
ciely are stated to be, to collect and pub- 
lish historical information; to watch and 
preserve antiquities discovered in the pro- 
gress of public or other works; to pro- 


mote and encourage researches and exca- 


vations ; and to preserve monuments of 
every description. The annual subscrip- 
tion is fixed at 10s. and the principal return 
in contemplation is an annual volume, after 
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the model of that of the Sussex Society ; 
and, should that proposition be carried out 
with equal efficacy, the Association will be 
well worthy of support. The Duke of 
Norfolk has accepted the post of President, 
the Earl of Lovelace (Lord Lieutenant of 
the County), and many other noblemen, 
are nominated Vice-Presidents ; and alto- 
gether 327 members have been enrolled— 
of whom 32 have paid a composition of 54. 
each, forming a capital fund of 160/. The 
honorary and officiating Secretary is George 
Bish Webb, esq. 46, Addison Road North, 
Notting Hill. 

We are also informed that a new Ar- 
cheological Society is under progress of 
formation at Bristol—a city which affords 
one of the best fields in England for the 
exercise of such industry as may be ex- 
pected from a body of zealous antiquaries 
and explorers. The Somersetshire Ar- 
chological and Natural History Society, 
though a watchful and an able body on 
some points of their line of observation, 
is not strong enough to cover, vigilantly 
and effectively, every object of historic in- 
terest in so large a county. 

Her Majesty has granted a Charter of 
Incorporation to the Wellington College, 
established as a Testimonial to the late 
Duke of Wellington, and intended for the 


education of children of deceased military 


officers. The following are named in the 
Charter as Governors of the College :— 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, H.R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, the Marquess of Salisbury, the 
Marquess of Anglesey, the Marquess of 
Dalhousie, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Earl of Ellenborough, the 
Earl of Ellesmere, Lord John Russell, 
Viscount Hardinge, Viscount Gough, the 
Bishop of London, Lord Seaton, Lord 
Raglan, the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
Sir James Graham, the Right Hon. Spencer 
Horatio Walpole, Sir Howard Douglas, 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, Sir James Weir 
Hogg, Sir Alexander Woodford, Henry 
Richard Cox, esq., Peter Richard Hoare, 
esq., and the Rev. George Robert Gleig, 
Chaplain General of the Forces. Pro- 
visions are also made for the appointment 
of other Governors as they become neces- 
sary. 

When Madame Goldschmidt (then Jenny 
Lind) visited Norwich in Jan. 1849 she, 
with her wonted benevolence, gave her 
gratuitous services at two concerts, for 
charitable purposes, in St. Andrew’s Hall. 
The fame of the great vocalist attracted 
humerous audiences, and 1200/. remained, 
after the liquidation of all expenses attend- 
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ing the entertainments, at the disposal of 
the committee who originated them. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion, however, 
subsequently prevailed as to the disposal 
of this fund, some contending that it 
should be devoted to the establishment of 
baths and washhouses, and others advo- 
cating the erection of a terrace of alms- 
houses. The controversy was at last 
happily set at rest by the publication of 
an agreeable paper in the fifth volume of 
** Household Words,’’ entitled ‘‘ Drooping 
Buds,’”’ and in May last it was agreed at 
a public meeting, on the recommendation 
of J.G. Johnson, esq. to found an Hospital 
for Sick Children, between the ages of two 
and ten years. For this purpose the com- 
mittee have taken a large house in Potter- 
gate-street, formerly the residence of Mr. 
Henry Willett, which they have fitted up 
with every convenience, and they have also 
made arrangements with the Lying-in- 
Charity for the occupation of a part of the 
same premises. The number of patients 
which the Institution will accommodate is 
about 70. The occupation of the In- 
firmary has been deferred from an alarm 
suggested by two of the medical gentlemen 
of the city that the assemblage of children 
labouring under infectious or contagious 
diseases in a populous neighbourhood would 
be dangerous to the general health of the 
city; but the Committee have replied that 
the laws provide for the admission of 
children noé suffering from such diseases, 
and that any subsequently so affected will 
be placed in a separate department. 

The inhabitants of Norwich have also 
recently set on foot a Reformatory Asylum 
Sor Criminals, for the purpose of reclaiming 
discharged prisoners from the city gaol, 
on the model of an institution now in opera- 
tion at Buxton in the same county, under 
the guidance of Mr. Wright. 

The bequest of the late Dudley Fereday, 
esq. of Ettingshall Park, Staff. (see our vol. 
XXXII. p. 92), having been refused by 
Magdalene College, Oxford, has been 
settled upon St. John’s College, by Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley. The testator left 
20,000/. to four trustees to found fellow- 
ships in Magdalene College, and, if refused, 
to any other college in Oxford; in the 
choice of fellows the next of kin of the tes- 
tator and natives of the county of Stafford 
to be preferred. Magdalene College twice 
refused to take the money on those terms, 
both before and after the Master in Chan- 
cery had settled the scheme upon which 
the fund was to be administered. We 
presume this refusal is connected with the 
present opposition of sentiment to colle- 
giate foundations limited by preferences ; 
but it is obvious that, without some such 
privileges of future direction being per- 
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mitted to benefactors,—and not only per- 
mitted, but honestly observed, all such 
bequests are likely to cease altogether. 

At Cambridge the Hulsean prize (100.) 
for the best dissertation on “‘ The Position 
and History of the Christian Bishops, and 
especially of the Bishop of Rome, during 
the first three centuries,’’ has been ad- 
judged to the Rev. G. M. Gorham, B.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College. 

In pursuance of the bequest of the late 
Dr. Swiney, on the 10th Jan., at a joint 
meeting of the members of the College of 
Physicians and of the Society of Arts, the 
Swiney prize (of 100/. contained in a 
silver goblet of the same value,) for the best 
treatise on jurisprudence relating to Arts 
and Sciences, was adjudged to the work 
entitled The Commercial Law of the 
World, by Mr. Leone Levi. The Swiney 
lectures on Geology are now in the course 
of delivery by Dr. Grant, in the theatre 
of the Russell Institution. 

When the Anti-Corn-Law League re- 
organized itself on the accession of the 
Derby Ministry, its Council offered prizes 
for essays ‘showing the results of the 
repeal of the corn laws and the free trade 
policy upon the moral, the social, the 
commercial, and the political interests of 
the United Kingdom,’’—250/. for the 
best essay, and 50/. for the next best. The 
first prize has been awarded to the Rev. 
Henry Dunckley, M.A. Baptist minister, 
Salford, who won the first prize of 100/. 
offered by the Religious Tract Society in 
1850, for an essay on the social and moral 
condition of the working classes, and which 
has since been published under the title of 
The Glory and Shame of Britain. The 
prize of 50/. for the second best essay is 
awarded to Mr. James Grant, of Plowden- 
buildings, Temple. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has renewed the 
grant made by Lord John Russell to Mr. 
E. W. Lane, from the Fund for special 
service, for the furtherance of his Arabic 
Lexicon. 

Mr. Peto has placed 2,000/. annually at 
the disposal of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety for the next seven years. 

The scholars of Norway have made 
public two more monuments of their olden 
tongue. The one is the important and 
celebrated old Norse text of the Saga of 
King Didrik of Bern (Theodoric of Ve- 
rona), commonly called the Vilkina-Saga, 
compiled in Norway in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, edited, with notes, in- 
troductions, various readings, and fac- 
similes, by Professor C. R. Unger. The 
other is the Séjorn, a biblical historical 
comment, composed towards the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, partly from Pe- 
trus Comestor and Vincentius Bellova- 
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censis, and partly from various other 
written and unwritten sources, and abound- 
ing in legends, traditions, natural history, 
&c. in the style of that age. It goes from 
the Creation down to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. This latter work will appear in 
eight parts, under the same admirable 
editorship. 

The first part of the far-famed work of 
Bunyan, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” trans- 
lated into Chinese by the Scotish mis- 
sionary the Rev. W. C. Burns, has just 
passed through the press. The cost is five 
pence per copy. The Chinese are remark- 
ably fond of works of fancy and imagina- 
tion, and are sure to appreciate the dream 
of the prisoner of Bedford gaol. 

American papers report of a new MS. 
series of Shaksperean discoveries. One 
Mr. Quincy, of Boston, asserts that his 
copy of the fourth folio of the dramas 
contains four hundred manuscript emen- 
dations. They are said to be by an un- 
known hand, and that they occur with 
more or less frequency through sixteen of 
the plays. Many of them coincide with 
the corrections found in Mr. Collier’s 
folio. 

One of the most destructive fires ever 
known in New York has consumed an im- 
mense stock of English reprints in the 
warehouses of the Messrs. Harper Brothers. 
The occurrence has led to the publication 
of some wonderful details respecting this 
great literary manufactory. It was founded 
by James Harper, the eldest of the four 
brothers who now constitute the firm. 
He came to New York in 1810, a lad 15 
years old, and served an apprenticeship of 
six years to Paul and Thomas, the leading 
printers of that day. His brother John 
soon followed him, and learned his trade 
of Mr. Seymour, a printer in John-street. 
In 1817, with the small capital that James 
had saved, the brothers opened a book 
and job office in Dover-street. The first 
book they printed was Seneca’s Morals ; 
the second an edition of the Methodist 
Catechism. The first they published on 
their own account was Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding. In 1820 a 
third brother, Joseph- Wesley, joined them, 
and six years later Fletcher became a mem- 
ber of the firm. From that time until now 
they have carried on the business with un- 
remitting industry and well-directed energy. 
They removed to Cliff-street about 1820, 
and have added one building after another 
to their establishment, as the demands of 
their business required. The amount of 
books they have issued is almost incalcu- 
lable. It is asserted that for the last 
few years they have published, on an aver- 
age, 25,000 volumes a minute for ten hours 
a day ; and from three to four thousand 
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persons have obtained a livelihood from 
their employment. 

From the Transatlantic book-producers 
we may return to those of London, of 
whom the following particulars have been 
recently published, suggested by the dis- 
appearance of the ancient firm of the Riv- 
ingtons from Paternoster Row and St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. The remarks are 
taken from a recent number of The Morn- 
ing Advertiser. The old shop, where 
Horsley and Tomline, Warburton and 
Hurd, used in old times to meet, is about 
to become a ‘ Shawl Emporium,’ and the 
firm of Rivingtons’ will no more be found 
in London city. It adds one more to a 
thousand past proofs of the change which 
is taking place in London. The business 
of Messrs. Rivingtons will be in future 
carried on in Waterloo-place. There are, 
probably, few branches of trade which have 
suffered so many changes and losses of 
late as that of bookselling. ‘The firms of 
Cadell and Davies, and of Johnson, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, have entirely faded 
away. In Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall’s 
house, there is now no ‘ Simpkin,’ and no 
‘Marshall.’ In Messrs. Whittaker and 
Co.’s house there is no ‘ Whittaker.’ In 
Messrs. Hamilton and Co.’s house there 
is no ‘ Hamilton.’ Even westward the 


same thing prevails ; for at Messrs. Nisbet 
and Co.’s, in Berners-street, there is now 


no ‘ Nisbet.” Mr. Colburn has retired, 
and is succeeded by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. Mr. Pickering has closed his 
accounts in Piccadilly, and is succeeded 
by his late assistant Mr. Craven, whilst 
his son Mr. Basil Pickering has joined 
Mr. Toovey. Another striking feature of 
modern publishing is, that of the rise of 
great and cheap railway publishers. Of 
these, Chambers, of Edinburgh, and Sims 
and M‘Intyre, of Belfast, have filled the fore- 
most place; but Mr. H. G. Bohn, Messrs. 
Ingram and Co. and, still more, Messrs. 
Routledge and Co. bid fair to overpass 
their provincial forerunners. The rapid 
rise of this last house is one of the most 
remarkable facts in the whole history of 
bookselling. It was first heard of about 
adozen years ago, in Soho-square, and 
now it copes with the very first in town, 
for the large extent of its transactions. 

A very curious incident in the life of the 
late Lord Plunket is talked of in well- 
informed circles of Dublin society. It 
appears that in his declining years he had 
occupied himself with drawing up some 
particulars of events in his public career. 
But his mind, as was not unnatural at his 
protracted years, was subject to aberration ; 
and not long since he chanced one day to 
come on the papers, which he had com- 
posed in perfect health, and seizing them 
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he suddenly cast them into the fire and 
destroyed them all! We are not informed 
as to whether the papers were a retro- 
spective record of his varied life, or whether 
it was a journal kept in his later years. 
The name of Mr. Edward Berwick, the 
President of Queen’s College, Galway (and 
grand-nephew of the late Henry Grattan), 
has been mentioned as that of Lord 
Plunket’s biographer.— Atheneum. 

The library of Mr. Smyth Pigott, of 
Brockley Hall, Somerset, recently sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, contained 
a valuable collection of English history, 
topography, and genealogy, and many 
curious books in the occult sciences, jest- 
books, and early English literature. Hey- 
don’s Theomagia sold for 4/. 19s. ; Eld’s 
Merry Jests 1617, 6/.; Royston’s Banquet 
of Jests 1657, 6/. 8s. Gd.; Charles the 
First’s copy of the Annals of Tacitus, 5/. 
Among the manuscripts were,—Heraldic 
Collections for Somersetshire, formed by 
Wm. Raphael Eginton, F.A.S.E. about 
the year 1828, 21/.; Seyer’s Collections 
for Bristol, 20/.; the original manuscript 
of Byron’s Curse of Minerva, 22/. 10s.; a 
fragment by Chatterton, 67. The black- 
stone speculum said to have been used by 
the astrologer Dr. Dee was sold for 134., 
and his magic crystal for 15/. 10s. The 
former was sold at the Strawberry Hill 
Sale in 1842 for 12/. 12s.: see some re- 
marks upon it in our vol. xvii. p. 603. 

In the Second Portion of the Library 
of Dr. Hawtrey, (now Provost of Eton,) 
sold by the same auctioneers, occurred, 
Lot 6, Adagia Grecorum, with the auto- 
graph and motto of Ben Jonson, which was 
sold for 4/.; and Lot 470, Congreve’s 
Works, a presentation copy to the Duchess 
of Marlborough, for 6/. 6s. 

In a sale by Messrs. Puttick and Co. 
on the 18th Jan. occurred two lots which 
are worthy of note. Lot 258 was a volume 
relating to the City of London, containing 
some remarkable items connected with the 
Cutlers’ Company, the Bell Savage, Lud- 
gate Hill, and some singular gifts, &c. 
connected with the family of the Crathornes. 
It appears by the announcement in the 
Catalogue to have been the account-book 
of one Thomas Bywater. Lot 592 was a 
volume of the original sketches and draw- 
ings of that elaborate work, John Carter’s 
“ Ancient Architecture of England.” Itwas 
sold for 4/. 10s. and bought by Mr. Boone. 

A very beautiful window, in memory of 
the late Mr. Arthur Haggitt, has been 
placed on the north side of the chancel of 
St. James’s Church, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
opposite to the similar memorial of his 
father, the long respected Lecturer of the 
parish. The six bays, or principal com- 
partments, are filled with scriptural sub- 
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jects, the lower tier representing the Shun- 
amite’s son raised by Elisha, Christ raising 
the Widow’s son, and the raising of La- 
zarus ; and the upper tier the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension. The head- 
ing of the window is filled with angels 
bearing scrolls inscribed with texts from 
1 Corinthians, xv. At the base is this in- 
scription: ‘‘To the memory of Arthur 
Haggitt, who died November 23rd, 1852, 
aged 20 years.”’ 

The chancel at Clyst St. George, co. 
Devon, which has lately been restored by 
the Rector, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, 
in the style which prevailed in 1300 (with 
which date the original three-light east 
window accorded, and which has been 
copied in the restoration), has been further 
improved by the addition of stained glass, 
from the establishment of Mr. Ward, of 
Frith-street, London. The glass employed 
has been manufactured by Messrs. Powell, 
of Whitefriars, after long and repeated 
experiments made by analyses of the glass 
of the thirteenth century, by Mr. Medlock, 
late of the Royal College of Chemistry, 
under the superintendence of Charles Win- 
ston, esq. who has been indefatigable in 
his exertions to restore this beautiful art 
to its pristine celebrity. Judging from this 
specimen (which is the fifth window yet 
made of the newly discovered material), 
the efforts of all these gentlemen appear 
to have been most successful. The tone 
of the whole is rich and harmonious, evi- 
dently arising from the use of materials 
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different from those hitherto employed in 
modern glass. It has a more substantial 
appearance even than ‘rolled glass,’’ 
without any of its dulness; and its quiet 
and rich, though brilliant appearance, pre- 
sents a fayourable contrast to the raw and 
flimsy, though smudged glass, of some 
modern manufacturers. The blue, in par- 
ticular, is soft and intense; and the white, 
the green, and the pot-metal yellow are, 
in hue, exactly like the old. The design 
of this very handsome window consists of 
six groups of figures, dabbed on a running 
floriated quarry work, with a rich border 
by the sides, which also adorns the tracery 
of the head. Each light has two of these 
medallions or groups. In the centre 
light there is the Nativity of our Lord, 
with the Crucifixion over it. In the left- 
hand light a miracle is represented (Christ 
Healing the Sick), and over it the Resur- 
rection; and in the right hand light a 
Parable (the Sower), with the Ascension 
over. All the subjects are well treated, 
and have been designed and painted by 
Mr. Hughes, in connection with Mr. Ward. 
The first window executed in this new 
material, was set up in the Temple Church ; 
simultaneously with which another was 
done for a church in Staffordshire, in 
memory of J. Clarke, esq. K.C.; the east 
window of Buckland church, near Dover, 
is the third ; the fourth in Sharrow church, 
Yorkshire, was painted by Mr. G. Hedge- 
land, for Colonel Mason ; and the present, 
as before stated, is the fifth. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Mr. Akerman has proceeded as far as 
Part VIII. with his Remains of Pagan 
Saxondom. The objects delineated are re- 
presented with admirable precision, and 
show to advantage the experienced hand of 
Mr. Basire as an antiquarian draughts- 
man and engraver; whilst the care with 
which the plates are coloured brings each 
article before the view with scarcely less 
satisfaction than if the originals were col- 
lected together. It was not conceived that 
so many and such elaborate specimens of 
Anglo-Saxon workmanship were still ex- 
tant, until the well-directed excavations 
of recent years at once added largely to 
the stores of the inquirer, and ascertained 
the identity of such as were scattered in 
various private hands. The last number 
presents some remarkable articles that 
have occurred in the latter way, in the 
counties of Leicester and Lincoln. 


Collectanea Antiqua. Etchings and 
Notices of Ancient Remains, illustrative 
of the Habits, Customs, and History of 
Past Ages. By Charles Roach Smith. 
Vol. LI. part 2. 8vo.—This is a peculiarly 
interesting number of Mr. Roach Smith’s 
privately-printed collection of antiquarian 
essays, and will, we are sure, be prized by 
all lovers of archeological pursuits. The 
first article of its contents is an account of 
the curious Romaa coffin and sarcophagus 
recently discovered near the Minories in 
London, which—both text and illustrative 
engravings—place that discovery in a very 
different light from the poor reports which 
had previously appeared. Mr. Smith, 
moreover, is not content with giving a bare 
report of this discovery, but he makes it 
the groundwork of an elaborate and useful 
essay on the whole class of similar sepul- 
chral interments of the Roman period, as 
they have been found in Great Britain, and 
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which, though very numerous, have hitherto 
been only recorded separately, and some- 
times described erroneously. He has fur- 
ther illustrated them by notices of similar 
objects fotind in Gaul. The second article 
is a description, with a plate, of a rather 
late medieval brass trumpet found at Rom- 
ney in Kent, and believed to be a ship 
trumpet. This is followed by a notice, 
similarly illustrated, of a fine Saxon sword 
and scabbard, recently obtained from the 
river Thames, and now in the collection 
of Lord Londesborough at Grimston Park 
in Yorkshire. 

The largest portion of this number of 
the Collectanea Antiqua is, however, de- 
voted to a survey of the Roman antiquities 
of some of the cities of ancient Gaul, exa- 
mined by Mr. Roach Smith during a recent 
visit to Normandy. This survey, which 
is very profusely illustrated with engra- 
vings, possesses a very peculiar value to 
English antiquaries, as affording an inte- 
resting point of comparison with the simi- 
lar remains found in so many parts of our 
own island. Tlie French monuments are 
more extensive, more continuous, and in 
better condition than ours, and therefore 
they frequently enable us to understand 
objects which we find imperfect at home. 
Moreover, the sites visited by Mr. Smith 
have furnished monuments which have a 
direct relation with our own monuments 
of the Roman period, and show the imme- 
diate connection between the two provinces 
of the vast Romani empire. He commences 
with the very remarkable monuments of 
the Roman period at Lillebonne, the site 
of the ancient city of Juliobona, one of the 
most prominent of which is a fine Roman 
theatre, which may be compared with that 
of somewhat less extent at Verulam in Eng- 
land. Many parts of the theatre at Lille- 
bonne are exceedingly perfect ; and Mr. 
Smith has given engravings of numerous 
sculptures and other architectural remains 
which help to supply a notion of the magni- 
ficence of the ancient city. Among these 
is the remarkably fine statue of Apollo, 
which, after long remaining in the hands 
of a dealer in London, has recently been 
purchased by the French government and 
carried back to France. Vieux, which oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient capital of 
the Viducasses, next engaged Mr. Smith’s 
attention, and no less fruitfully than Lille- 
bonne. Here he found a series of very 
curious inscriptions relating mainly to a 
previously unknown Roman governor of 
Britain, Claudius Paulinus, who flourished 
apparently in the reign of Severus, and 
which illustrate in a remarkable manner 
the political and social position of the 
western provinces. These inscriptions are 
here given in full, with English transla- 
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tions and explanations which will make 
them tore valuable to the general reader. 
Vieux has also furnished a considerable 
number of sculptures and other remains of 
antiquity of an interesting character. Next 
comes Jublanis, ascertained to occupy the 
site of the capital of the Diablinxes, and 
no less remarkable than the others for the 
remains of its former magnificence. The 
ruins of the Roman dwellings are mixed 
in the present villages among the modern 
houses. Among these are some curious 
examples of the arrangements and con- 
veniences of the domestic architecture of 
the ancients, which are well deserving of 
our study. The account of Jublanis is 
only commenced in the present number of 
Mr. Smith’s work, and as we have but one 
plate out of four that are promised to il- 
lustrate it, we may expect that it will 
occupy a considerable portion of the next 
part. We can only say that what is given 
in the present number makes us look for- 
ward impatiently to that which is to come; 
and that, instead of flagging in his zealous 
labours, Mr. Smith seems to us to improve 
his work materially as lie goes on. The 
present volume promises to be fully equal 
to, if not to excel, the two which pre- 
ceded it. 


We are happy to find that the Bath 
Literary Club have had the good taste to 
request a reprint of Mr. Hunter’s Essay on 
The Connection of Bath with the Litera- 
ture and Science of England, which was 
read before the Literary and Philosophical 
Association of the Bath Institution in the 
year 1826, and a-small edition then pririted 
for private circulation. Of that small im- 
pression it was scarcely possible to procure 
a copy; and consequently the present 
supply must be very acceptable to the new 
generation which will now take an interest 
in the literary annals and associations of 
Bath: particularly accompanied, as it is, 
with notes in continuation of the subject 
for another quarter of a century, and with 
a historical narrative of the formation of 
the Bath Institution, in which Mr. Hunter 
took an active part. Of the original essay 
large extracts were given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1827,i1.347,544. “Six- 
and-twenty years have since passed, and 
there is the building, the library, the 
musuem, the public lectures, atid there 
are the friends and supporters also, some 
of the old stock,—now the Nestors of the 
Institution, others who have since taken 
up their abode in Bath, and who show 
themselves not inferior to the founders in 
the interest which they take in its pros- 
perity.”’ (p. 71.) Some of the most re- 
markable of its betiefactions are thus enu- 
merated: ‘* The foundation of its Cabinet 
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of Coins was laid by Mr. Wiltshire, of 
Shockerwick, and to his collection was 
soon added the numerous consular and 
family medals, the gift of the Rev. Dr. 
Nott, who happened to be an invalid 
visitor of Bath soon after the opening, if 
not at the time of the opening. The re- 
markably curious collection of foreign 
matrixes of seals was the gift of the Rev. 
Mr. Battell: it may be added as a fact in 
their history that they were bought by him 
at the sale of Mr. Tyssen’s museum. Mr. 
Leman, the eminent student in the Roman 
Antiquities of Britain, bequeathed to the 
library his annotated Horsley and other 
topographical writings, as well as a large 
collection of manuscript county genealogies. 
The library also contains two quarto 
volumes of Annotations on Shakespeare, 
by Dr. Sherwin, the adventurous defender 
of the authenticity of Rowley. Add to 
these, that the remains of Bath in the time 
of the Romans, an extraordinary collection 
for England, are now deposited within the 
walls of the Institution.” 

Mr. Hunter’s ‘‘annotation’’ is full of 
interesting facts and remarks, particularly 
as hints for biography. 


An Essay on the Connexion between 
Astronomical and Geological Phenomena, 
addressed to the Geologists of Europe and 
America. By W. Devonshire Saull, Fel- 
low of the Royal Astronomical and Geo- 
logical Societies, &c.—Mr. Saull pub- 
lished in 1836 a pamphlet On the Coinci- 
dence of Astronomical and Geological Phe- 
nomena ; and since that time he has de- 
voted his attention to the collection of 
further observations on this important 
subject. Some of these he embodied in a 
paper which was read before the Geologi- 
cal Society in Feb, 1848, which, with ad- 
ditional notes, is included in the present 
pamphlet. Its principal object is to elu- 
cidate the successive changes of tempera- 
ture, and the levels of the Oceanic Waters 
upon the Earth’s surface, in harmony with 
geological evidences. Mr. Saull has evi- 
dently collected and arranged his facts 
with much care, and his essay will be read 
with interest, even if his readers do not 
coincide in all his conclusions. Accord- 
ing to his calculation, “about 4000 years 
ago, when the Perihelion entered the sign 
of Scorpio in its ecliptic round, a very 
considerable change in the oceanic level 
took place ; but since that period it has 
been progressing onward to the sign of 
Capricorn, in its course nearly parallel to 
the Equator, and now making but a tri- 
fling angle with it, Hence then the state 
of comparative quiescence during the his- 
toric period ; which state of repose will 
probably continue for nearly 3000 years 
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to come. This explains why no material 
alteration in the general level of the ocean 
has taken place during the past 4000 years ; 
but when the Perihelion enters the ecliptic, 
in the sign of Pisces, then the waters will 
again be elevated, and advance on ferra 
jirma, in the northern hemisphere, de- 
creasing in a corresponding ratio in the 
south, where the preponderance is at pre- 
sent. Geological facts incontestably prove 
that such changes have occurred a vast 
number of times, and clearly indicate, and 
foreshadow, that similar results must pro- 
ceed from a similar change of circum- 
stances.’’ (p. 19.) 


Once upon a Time. By Chas. Knight. 
2 vols. 12mo.—These are two volumes of 
very pleasant reading indeed. They con- 
sist of a selection of some of the best of 
Mr. Knight’s historical essays, many of 
which have heretofore appeared in his own 
periodical publications and in Dickens’s 
Household Words, and which, with cer- 
tain additions and modifications, are now 
arranged in somewhat of a chronological 
order. The sketches of his own early ex- 
perience in the world of letters, of 
*‘ Windsor, as it was,’’—in the Castle; 
and of ‘Items of the Obsolete,’’ in the 
borough of Windsor; of ‘‘ The Eton 
Montem,’’—and other early recollections 
of the present century, are especially in- 
teresting and valuable. These essays are 
the mature result of a taste originally good, 
a well-directed pursuit of the soundest in- 
formation, and a long experience. 


A Guide, containing a short Historical 
Sketch of Lynton and places adjacent in 
North Devon, including Ilfracombe. By 
Thomas Henry Cooper. 12mo.—A useful 
hand-book to the whole of the beautiful 
north coast of Devon: accompanied by a 
‘large map of North Devon and part of 
Somersetshire, reduced from the Ordnance 
survey, on the scale of one inch to a mile. 
The book is founded upon that of the old 
topographer Westcote, and illustrated with 
some original historical papers, particu- 
larly several ancient subsidy rolls. The 
author enters a good deal into the folk-lore 
of the district, and in pp. 53-60 are some 
interesting particulars not before published 
relative to the fugitives from the battle of 
Sedgmoor. The second examination of 
Major Nathaniel Wade is the staple of 
Fox’s narrative of Monmouth’s career, and 
is the basis of that by Macaulay : and they 
both imagined that his first examination 
was lost. It is, however, quoted by Mr. 
Cooper as existing in the Lansdowne MS. 
1152; the other is in MS. Harl. 6845. 
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The account given by Mr. Cooper of the 
silver mines of Comb Martin is also in- 
teresting. 


Theology. 1. Burnet’s Discourse on the 
Pastoral Care. 12mo, pp. lvi. 171.— 
This neat little volume is introduced by a 
preface from the pen of the Rev. T. Dale, 
showing that the abuses of which the 
Bishop complained, in the sale of church 
patronage, still exist to a great amount. 
In reading the remarks on Clerical Edu- 
cation, we found ourselves within sight of 
the question on “ Church Parties,"’ and 
accordingly drew back. The treatise is 
stated to be ‘‘ carefully revised, with notes 
and references to the Fathers, by a Mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge.” All 
this might have been expressed in three 
words, ‘‘ revised, with references,’’ and 
the epithet carefully would have come 
with a better grace from a reviewer than 
an editor.—2. A Valedictory Offering. 
By C. P. McIlvaine, D.D. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 107. This volume consists of five 
sermons, designed by the Bishop of Ohio, 
as a token ‘‘ of Christian love and remem- 
brance towards his brethren in England.’’ 
It is not said that these sermons consti- 
tute a course, but something of such an 
intention appears to be discernible. In 
the first, {the objection of “ difficulties 
which some men find in the Scriptures,’ 
is met by the plain fact, that they ‘ give 
understanding to the simple,” in the words 
of Ps. cxix. 130, which form the text 
(p. 24). The whole is a consistent and 
worthy addition to the author’s former 
valuable publications. —3. A Series of 
Sermons. By Isaac Williams, B.D. 2 vols. 
Sep. 8v0. These discourses are on the 
Epistles and Gospels of the several Sun- 
days, and on some of the chief festivals. 
They ‘‘ are sometimes formed on the Pa- 
tristic Lectures, such as are found in the 
Breviaries for these Sundays.’’ (p. vi.) 
Thus apprised, the reader can judge whe- 
ther they suit him or not. They differ 
from the author’s Commentaries, in ex- 
cluding the “ multiplicity of opinions,’’ 
which, ‘‘ however desirable for the student 
and critical inquirer,’? are perplexing to 
the practical reader, a distinction which all 
will allow to be judicious.—4. The Family 
Altar ; a Series of Prayers for every day 
in the month. By W. Dalton, B.D. Fep. 
8v0. pp. xvi. 314. The remark may ap- 
pear hypercritical, but this collection ap- 
pears more suited to personal than do- 
mestic use. The language is too florid, 
and the choice of subjects is often such as 
rather befits an individual of similar feel- 
ings, than the mixed assemblage in a fa- 
mily. Doctrines, which may enter into 
the hopes and expectations of an indi- 
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vidual, are sometimes beyond the sphere 
of general topics for prayer. At the same 
time this fault (if we may so call it) is so 
closely connected with excellence, in this 
kind of composition, that it places the 
book in a most favourable light, compared 
with the tame and lifeless productions 
which sometimes appear under the same 
title. The author may overshoot his 
mark, but he never falls short of it. 


Mr. Don's Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage for 1854, comes forth as usual, 
with a variety of improvements upon the 
last edition. The Editor’s endeavours to 
procure information as to birth-places 
have been successful in many hundred ad- 
ditional cases, and further progress has 
been made in commemorating the surviving 
dowagers. Several additional articles have 
arisen from promotions to episcopal and 
judicial dignities, to the privy council, 
and to baronetcies and knighthoods ; and 
these, together with successions from 
deaths, have produced no less than seventy- 
seven fresh articles. We still hope that 
Mr. Dod will hereafter find room for the 
Christian names of wives and mothers, 
which would be an undeniableimprovement. 

Mr. Dop bas also published his Paréia- 
mentary Companion for 1854, being its 
twenty-second annual appearance. Be- 
sides the alterations attendant upon indi- 
viduals, there are forty-four fresh members 
introduced into the House of Commons 
since the edition of 1853. Pains have been 
taken to record pledges and the most recent 
votes upon the great questions of Reform 
in Parliament, the Ballot, the Maynooth 
Grant, National Education, Free Trade, &c. 


Parliamentary Handbook 
(Second Edition, 1853,) will be found a 
useful companion to attendants upon the 
Debates or the business of either House, 
as it contains copious particulars of the 
political and genealogical history of both 
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the Peers and the Commons. We must 
warn the Editor, however, that he must 
use indefatigable vigilance if he thinks 
successfully to rival the annual work of 
Mr. Dod on the same subject. It is now 
many years since the present Premier was 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and we were puzzled to know what is meant 
by terming him ‘‘ President of the British 
Institute,’’ until, on consulting Mr. Dod, 
we find it should be the British Institu- 
tion. Of Mr. D’Israeli’s ancestors it is 
said that they ‘‘ were Spanish Jews, having 
been driven from that country at the end 
of the 15th century.’’ It may be so; but 
whither were they driven to? Not imme- 
diately to this country ? The present form 
of the name is ——s Italian. 
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The Laws of Artistic Copyright and 
their Defects. By D. Robertson Blaine, 
Barrvister-at-Law.—It is often forgotten 
by writers on the law of patents and copy- 
rights that there are two interests to be 
considered, that of the author or inventor, 
and that of the public. Still less is it 
generally borne in mind that the primary 
object of such laws is public, and not in- 
dividual, advantage. It is agreeable, 
therefore, to meet with a treatise on this 
stibject, written in a fair and impartial 
spirit. Mr. Blaine gives us a careful 
analysis of the present laws of artistic 
copyright, with a statement of their de- 
fects, and suggestions for their amend- 
ihent. He appends to this the test of the 
statutes on the subject. One of the prin- 
cipal defects of the law is the uncertainty 
hanging over it, from conflicting statutes 
and contradictory judicial decisions. The 
ag remedy is the consolidation of the 
aw ina single Act. He states the other 
defects to be, that the protection extends 
only to Great Britain and Ireland; the 
term of copyright too short; the copy- 
right of pictures and proofs before letters 
unprotected ; the penalties for piracy too 
small ; copyright can only be transferred 
by deed or will; the ruinous cost and 
delay of proceedings in case of piracy, and 
some other minor objections. We must, 
however, differ from him in considering a 
term of twenty-eight years too short. It 
appears to us ample for the purpose of 
securing to an artist an adequate return 
for his invention and industry. In all 
other respects we fully agree with him, 
and recommend his pamphlet to the atten- 
tive consideration of all interested in the 
subject, whether commercially, or as 
artists and engravers. 


The History of Servia and the Servian 
Revolutian; with a sketch uf the Insur- 
rection at Bosnia. By Leopold Ranke. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. 
Alexander Kerr. To which is added the 
Sclave Provinces of Turkey, chiefly from 
the French of Cyprian Robert.—For a 
work to be aptly timed as well as ably 
written is an additional element towards 
its success. This is the case with this 
well-executed translation of Ranke’s dash- 
ing historical sketch of Servia. Sketch 
though it be, it is complete in itself, and 
does not lack what painters call acces- 
sories. The subject is interesting, and is 
picturesquely handled, more especially that 
portion of it having reference to the social 
customs of the Servians—a race at once 
simply pious and ferociously brave. The 
author wrote his history before the present 
aspect of Eastern politics was even to be 
detected as ‘looming in the distance,’’ 
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but we scarcely cah read any of the daily 
records of the crimes now being committed 
by the mendacious Czar and his cowardly 
lieutenants, without finding that they have 
been foreseen by the prophetic vision of 
Ranke, who, be it said, is usually more 
successful in describing the past than in 
throwing light on the future. The adapta- 
tion of Cyprian Robert’s dissertation on 
the Sclave provinces of Turkey is not 
without interest ; but it appeats to us that 
this volume would have been more com- 
plete if, in place of this dissértation, the 
editor had substituted Count Valerian Kra- 
sinski’s masterly sketches of these same 
provinces. The latter are perfect, both 
for the amount of information conveyed, 
and for their remarkable and rare power 
of condensation. The essay of the French 
author, however, is clever though light, 
and has the attraction which ready French 
writers can give, when they will, to almost 
any subject upon which they choose to 
display their peculiar power. 


The Slave Son. By Mrs. W. Noy 
Wilkins. 1 vol. (Chapman and Hail.)— 
Next to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, so far as 
powerful and vivid description of slave life 
is concerned, we must certainly rank The 
Slave Son. Mrs. Wilkins’s experience 
has been obtained in the island of Trinidad, 
of which she was for a length of time an 
inhabitant. The greater part of the work, 
she tells us, was written long ago, when 
her mind was freshly impressed by what 
she had herself seen and heard; but many 
circumstances occurred to prevent her pur- 
suing any plan of authorship, and only 
since the publication of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin has the strong revival of interest in 
the slave in the public mind induced her 
to look over and finally bring out the tale, 
which, in all its leading points and many 
of its details, is sketched from the life. 
We may most conscientiously add, that it 
is no mere picture of what many have told 
before concerning masters and slaves. It 
is throughout an original work of very con- 
siderable talent. The negro superstitions 
are well portrayed, and the descriptions 
of natural scenery are eloquently given. 
As the English is by no means pute, but 
mixed, and rendered, if not disagreeable, 
certainly very peculiar, by its foreign 
idiom, we suppose Mrs. Wilkins to be of 
Spanish birth and education. In the com- 
mencement of the work are many well- 
timed and strong remarks on prejudice of 
colour and race, on the wicked and absurd 
treatment to which, in the case of the half 
casts or quadroons, the slightest possible 
infusion of negro blood gives rise on the 
part of the whites in America, even in its 
free states. On the whole, the reader may 
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be sure of meeting with what will strongly 
arrest his attention and arouse his moral in- 
dignation, but he must anticipate HORROR, 
that great weapon of punishment with which 
the wrongs done by the white man to the 
black arms eyery portrayer of fruth on 
this dreadful subject. The whips of the 
negro are scorpions lacerating the mind 
and heart of the race which has so long 
tormented him. We would not have the 
sting less sharp or severe, until its multi- 
plied inflictions have wrought out full 
repentance and a putting away the evil 
thing from all lands calling themselves 
Christian. 


A Summer-day’s Dream: with other 
Poems. By Henry Francis Robinson.-— 
The frontispiece to this volume exhibits 
to our view the figure of a gentleman in 
very tight pantaloons, lying recumbent and 
evidently uneasy, and perpetrating, as we 
suppose, this Summer-day’s Dream. That 
a dreamer so uncomfortably disposed of 
should discharge his bosom of such perilous 
stuff as the doggrel which is muttered by 
way of jntroduction to the subsequent 
rhymes, by no means surprises us. We 
are glad to find, however, that his visions 
became gradually pleasanter to bear, and 
that they are more gracefully told. Still, 
Mr. Robinson needs study and training 
before he can even call himself a rhymer. 
Let him, for instance, read his Belshazzar’s 
Feast, and then peruse Mr. Arnold’s poem 
on the same subject ; and, if he have wit, 
he will at once see how much may be said 
in a small space and to great purpose, and 
how Lord Duberly’s apophthegm touching 
fine words, butter, and parsnips might be 
not unfairly applied to his own illustration 
of the same subject. 


Ocean and her Rulers: a Narrative of 
the Nations who have from the earliest 
ages held dominion over the Sea. By 
Alfred Elwes.—A brief history of naviga- 
tion, from the remotest periods to the 
present time, forms the fitting introduction 
to this pleasant and useful volume. The 
idea of such a work as the present was an 
excellent one, and the execution does not 
fall short of the idea. The volume will 
doubtless be an especial favourite with 
boys, for whom it has probably been espe- 
cially written. But it merits and will 
command a wider circle of readers, for the 
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information conveyed in its pages is valu- 
able, derived from many scattered sources, 
and agreeably imparted. Many older 
readers who may be desirous to refresh 
their memories upon subjects treated of 
in this volume will find it useful as a book 
to be consulted. Its having been written 


for the amusement of the young does not 
diminish its value for the purposes and 
parties above mentioned. 


Memorable Women: the Story of their 
Lives. By Mrs. Newton Crosland. (David 
Bogue.)—These biographies are eight in 
number—Lady Rachel Russell, Madame 
D’Arblay and Mrs. Piozzi (included in 
one), Mary Ware, Mrs. Hutchinson and 
Lady Fanshawe, Margaret Fuller and 
Lady Sale. They are well written, and 
convey many wholesome truths in a very 
interesting manner. The second, in which 
the characters and fortunes of Mrs. Piozzi 
and Madame D’Arblay are portrayed is, 
on the whole, our favourite. But the 
authoress has also shewn skill and judg- 
ment in her memoir of the gifted, eccentric 
Margaret Fuller. She has not pretended 
to moralise largely upon it, and yet has 
caught some at least of the most striking 
lessons it teaches, while her own personal 
acquaintance, limited as it was, adds an 
interest to the notice. Mary Ware’s 
character and life is a valuable contribu- 
tion. In the published volume it reads 
tediously, and has a sectarian cast which 
Mrs. Crosland has dropped. Some will 
doubtless think that in so doing she has 
missed one essential part of the portrait, 
since the religious views of Mrs. Ware 
were to herself and those around her very 
important. Yet no one can say that the 
heroine looks less CurisTIAn than before. 
We are sure this volume will be very ac- 
ceptable. 


John ; or, is not a Cousin in hand worth 
two Counts in the Bush. By Emilie von 
Carlen. 2 vols.— Miss Bremer never 
penned a better and brighter piece of 
fiction than ‘‘ John.’’ The interest never 
flags for one monient. It is eminently 
dramatic, and could be easily adapted for 
stage representation. We say no more, 
for to tell the story or to make an extract 
would be doing the author and the public 
an injury. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 12. Rear-Adm. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows—John Martin, esq. Librarian to 
his Grace the Duke of Bedford, Samuel 
Lucas, esq. M.A. of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, Mr. Thomas Mackinlay, 
music-publisher, of Soho-square and Brigh- 
ton, Joseph Joseph, esq. of Brecon, banker, 
John Richard Walbran, esq. of Ripon, 
author of the History of Gainford, &c. 
Henry Salusbury Milman, esq. B.C.L. 
barrister-at-law, Wm. George Carter, esq. 
of Gray’s Inn, and John Marriot Devon- 
port, esq. clerk of the peace for the county 
of Oxford. M. Hildebrand, curator of the 
Royal Academy of Antiquities at Stock- 
holm, was elected an Honorary or Foreign 
Member. 

Herr Bidcke exhibited several fine speci- 
mens of antique and medigeval rings, and 
a gold cup set with precious stones, and 
bearing a Sclavonic inscription shewing it 
to have belonged to the empress of Ivan 
Bassilivich, czar of Russia in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Mr. Farrer 
exhibited some beautiful examples of cups 
and unguentaries in Roman glass, and an 
ivory casket from Cordova, noticed in our 
report of the Archeological Institute. 

Mr. Akerman communicated a note on 
some coins said to have been found in the 
ruins of Old Panama. He was convinced 
from their appearance that they were 
not part of a very ancient deposit, and 
suggested that, if really discovered in the 
way described, they may have formed part 
of a collection made in the seventeenth 
century. They consisted of the common 
third-brass of the family of Constantine 
the Great, two, however, being Greek, and 
of the type attributed to Panormus in 
Sicily. 

A communication was read from W. M. 
Wylie, esq. F.S.A. on Certain Christian 
Sepulchral Usages of Early Times. About 
fourteen years ago several skeletons were 
found in the ruins of the ancient church 
of Butteiles, near Dieppe. On the breast 
of each was placed a cross, rudely cut out 
of sheet lead, on which a simple form of 
absolution was engraved, little differing 
from the formula now in use. The Abbé 
Cochet also forwarded for exhibition a 
similar leaden cross, found in the old 
cemetery of Quiberville, near Dieppe, but 
the inscription of this example is illegible. 
These crosses appear to date from about 
the eleventh century, and some have been 
found in the tombs of the Bishops of Metz 


of that date. Two have also been met 
with in the precincts of the cathedral 
churches of Chichester and Lincoln, That 
of Chichester was found in the tomb of 
Godefridus, a bishop of the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and bears a very de- 
cided form of absolution, commencing 
“« Absolvimus te Godefride,” &c. These 
crosses were probably employed as amu- 
lets against demoniacal possession. An 
instance of the sepulchral use of such 
forms of absolution is recorded in Mabil- 
lon’s Annals of the Benedictine Order, on 
the death of the celebrated Abelard, .p. 
1142, when Heloise applies to the Abbat 
of Cluny for such a formula, “ ut sepul- 
cro ejus suspendatur.’’ It was granted 
apparently as a matter of course, and it 
may hence be inferred that the custom 
was not unusual. Another early usage 
was that of interring with the dead earthen 
vessels containing holy water and charcoal 
on which incense had been sprinkled, a 
rite savouring strongly of paganism. These 
earthen vessels have repeatedly been found 
in old interments, and the practice was 
partially continued down to the sixteenth 
century. In the Rationale of Durandus 
it is described at length, and advocated as 
good against demoniac possession. In the 
capitularies of Charlemagne and his son 
Louis, the bishops are charged to eradi- 
cate superstitious sepulchral practices pre- 
vailing in certain districts. These arenot 
further described, but were probably the 
same which in the preceding century were 
forbidden as pagan ceremonies, at the 
Council of Liptine, a.p. 743, and are 
enumerated in the well-known ‘* Indicu- 
lus.”” 

Jan. 19. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide, Philip John 
Darell, esq. of Calehill, Kent, Kenrick 
Robert Henderson Mackenzie, esq. of 
Mortimer-st. Cavendish-square, Mr. Co- 
ryndon Henry Luxmoore, of St. John’s 
Wood.-road, surgeon-dentist, and Mr. Hy. 
Glassford Potter, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and Pall Mall East, surgeon, were elected 
Fellows of the Society; and Samuel Birch, 
esq. of the British Museum, was re-elected. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Director, exhibited 
casts of two seals, one of Richard de 
Humet, the other of William his son. The 
former is from a deed in the Harleian col- 
lection, in which Richard de Humet is 
styled Constable of the King of England. 
It was, however, in Normandy, not in 
England, that he held that office. He was 
one of the witnesses to the accord which 
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Stephen in the 19th year of his reign 
made with Henry Duke of Normandy, 
afterwards Henry II. His son’ William 
succeeded him as Constable of Normandy. 
His seal (preserved in the Duchy of Lan- 
caster Office,) so closely resembles the 
former, except in its legend, that it ap- 
pears to be impressed from the same 
matrix. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, com- 
municated a note on the ancient Cemetery 
of Kingsholm near Gloucester, accompa- 
nied by a ground-plan, showing the spots 
in which the remains of very early inter- 
ments, chiefly of the Roman period, had 
been discovered. Among these were many 
Roman coins from the earliest emperors 
down to the period of the Romans leaving 
Britain; the most remarkable of which were 
certain pieces in middle-brass, bearing the 
head of Claudius, of colonial fabric, and 
possibly coined by the colonists at Glou- 
cester. With regard to the name of Kings- 
holme, it had been generally attributed to 
the former existence of an Anglo-Saxon 
palace on the spot; but Mr. Akerman 
was inclined to consider it as a memorial 
of the contemplated single combat between 
Canute and Edmund Ironside, which is 
mentioned in the chronicles. It is remark- 
able that the Danes gave the name of 
Holmgang to combats of that description. 

Edward Foss, esq. F.S.A. read some 
remarks on the relationship (hitherto un- 
known) between Richard Fitziames, bishop 
of London, and the Chief Justice Sir John 
Fitzjames. He has ascertained that the 
latter was nephew to the former, and not 
a brother as some writers have supposed. 

Jan. 26. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

A ballot was taken for granting a salary 
of 200/. to the Secretary, which was passed 
all but unanimously. 

William Sells, esq. of Guildford,exhibited 
three sketches of an idol figure, of Mexican 
appearance, the material quartz; found 
some years ago in a mountain-stream or 
gulley of the Rio Minho, Clarendon moun- 
tains, Jamaica. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, com- 
municated two historical papers, 1. a letter 
from the Parliamentarian colonel, Bethell, 
dated Scarborough, 8 Oct. 1649, giving an 
account of the audacity of the pirates that 
at that time infested the Yorkshire coast ; 
and 2. an order signed by Major-Gen. 
Lambert, licensing certain officers, ‘‘ at- 
torneys for the Northern Brigade, and 
other Supernumerarie Originall Creditors,” 
to contract for the purchase of some of the 
King’s lands in various counties, dated 
27 March, 1650. 

The Secretary then read the concluding 
remarks of Dr. Lukis on the Primeval 
Monuments of Britain, France, and the 
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Channel Islands, which were the subject of 
his two Lectures to the Society in the 
spring of last year. (See our vol. xxXxIx. 
p- 412.) 


THE ARCH OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Dec.2. The Hon. Richard Neville, V.P. 
The Rev. G. Tucker, Rector of Mus- 

bury, Devon, communicated an account of 
a tessellated pavement discovered by him 
at Uplyme, in that county ; and he sent a 
large coloured representation of the floor, 
which displays considerable richness of 
design. It was found in a close known 
as the ‘‘ Church Field,’’ in which exists a 
large heap of ruins overgrown with brush- 
wood, and traditionally supposed to have 
been the site of achurch. These remains, 
however, on recent examination, proved 
to be those of a Roman structure. Frag- 
ments of urns and bones, as also a great 
number of roofing tiles of pentagonal form, 
were found upon the floor. No other 
vestiges of Roman occupation appear to 
have been noticed in this locality. 

The Hon. R. Neville laid before the 
meeting a large collection of relics of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, disinterred in the 
course of his researches in the winter of 
1852, on Linton Heath, Cambridgeshire, 
and in the immediate vicinity of Bartlow, 
and the remarkable sepulchral hills at that 
place. This site appears to have been a 
cemetery, of nearly the same age and people 
as that investigated so successfully by Mr. 
Neville at Little Wilbraham, as shown in 
his beautiful work, the ‘‘ Saxon Obsequies 
Illustrated.”” The objects disinterred at 
Bartlow comprised the iron weapons of 
the Saxon race, swords, spears of great 
length, knives, &c., and numerous iron 
bosses of their shields, which were pro- 
bably of wood. The ornaments most 
striking for richness of workmanship and 
perfect preservation are brooches of gilt 
bronze, of large dimensions, chased in high 
relief, and occasionally enriched with a 
kind of enamel. Several examples occur 
of the remarkable wooden pails mounted 
in ornamental frames of bronze, occasion- 
ally found with Saxon interments, and sup- 
posed by some antiquaries to have been 
the vessels used for ale and mead in the 
carousings of that people. A single vessel, 
of very thin pellucid glass, was found, ele- 
gantly fashioned, and bearing some resem- 
blance to those discovered in Kent, pre- 
served in Dr. Faussett’s museum, which 
contains the best and most perfect speci- 
mens of Anglo-Saxon glass ever brought 
together in England. Numerous minor 
personal ornaments were obtained by Mr. 
Neville, some of them unique—beads of 
coloured glass, amber, and crystal, in large 
numbers, and apparently worn by either 
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sex. A few urns were also disinterred, 
but they were comparatively rare. Several 
objects, apparently of Roman workman- 
ship, with twenty coins of Vespasian and 
later emperors, sufficed to indicate that 
some relics of the Roman age had fallen 
into the hands of the Teutonic invaders of 
the fifth century. The same fact is shown 
in the notices of tumuli examined in Kent, 
as related by Douglas in his Nenia; and 
it is interesting to compare the objects 
collected through Mr. Neville’s exertions 
with the remarkable assemblage of Kentish 
antiquities preserved in the museum of the 
late Dr. Faussett. Mr. Neville expressed 
his opinion that the Bartlow cemetery 
must be regarded as that of a tribe there 
settled, and not, as some had conceived, as 
the scene of some great conflict, such as 
the battle between Edmund Ironside and 
Hardicanute, which occurred in those parts 
of England. 

Mr. Westmacott stated his concurrence 
in this opinion; and, after some remarks 
on the high value of such a collection as 
had been formed by Mr. Neville, and the 
almost total deficiency of Saxon antiquities 
in the British Museum, Mr. Westmacott 
said that he had been informed that the 
invaluable Faussett collections, of which 
mention had been made, had been offered 
at avery moderate price to the Trustees of 
the national depository, and he was anxious 
to learn whether they had been secured 
for the benefit of the public. In the con- 
versation which ensued, it appeared that 
the Central Committee of the Institute 
had addressed to the Trustees an appeal 
expressive of their strong sense of the im- 
portance of those collections, as an acces- 
sion to the series which had been com- 
menced at the British Museum, and their 
earnest hope that the occasion now offered 
might not be lost. To this appeal the 
reply had been received that there were 
no funds available for making the purchase. 
It was then unanimously carried, on the 
proposition of Mr. Westmacott, seconded 
by Mr. Westwood, that a requisition should 
be addressed to the Trustees from the So- 
ciety at large, and prepared forthwith for 
signature, in the hope that when they were 
made aware of the earnest desire of anti- 
quaries that so invaluable an accession to 
the national series should not be lost, the 
purchase might be effected by some extra- 
ordinary supplies on the part of the Go- 
vernment. Mr. J. Y. Akerman remarked 
that a requisition to the same purpose had 
been addressed to the Trustees by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries; the assurance had 
also been received by their President, Lord 
Mahon, that, in the event of the purchase 
being effected by the Museum, Mr. Wylie, 
who had formed an extensive collection of 
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Saxon antiquities in Gloucestershire, had 
liberally pledged himself to present the 
whole to the British Museum. It was 
further affirmed that negotiations had been 
commenced for the purchase of the Faus- 
sett antiquities for some foreign collection; 
and it would be a disgrace if they should 
be allowed to leave the country whilst the 
deficiency exists in the national depository 
which they are so well suited to supply. 

Mr. Yates gave an account of a remark- 
able Roman casket, of bone or ivory, found 
at Mayence, and lately brought to this 
country. It appears to have been dedi- 
cated to Neptune, in honour of the Impe- 
rial house, by Lucius Verus, Procurator 
of Germany and Britain, with his wife and 
sons; possibly they had made a vow during 
the perils of some storm at sea, and pro- 
mised a donation to the temple of Neptune. 

At the next meeting Mr. Yates produced 
a plate from the work on Roman sculpture 
by Bartoli, which shows another repre- 
sentation of the subject occurring on the 
casket, but slightly varied in the gesture of 
the figures. It appears to be the rape of 
Theophane by Neptune. 

Mr. Yates exhibited also a drawing of a 
fine gold torque found during the last 
summer at Stanton, Staffordshire, and 
closely resembling that in the possession 
of the Marquess of Westminster. The 
weight is five ounces, The finder, Mr. 
Yates stated, when the buried treasure 
was revealed to view, like a glittering 
serpent, ‘ran away in alarm, and it was 
some time before he could summon up 
courage to return and secure the prize. 

Mr. Dickenson seut a notice of various 
ancient relics lately found in the bed of 
the river Sherborne, at Coventry, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Hampden, of 
Leamington. Mr. Westwood brought a 
splendid volume of facsimiles from various 
Saxon and Irish illuminated MSS., and 
displaying a finer series of illustrations of 
the progress of art, and peculiar types of 
ornamentation, than has ever been col- 
lected. The binding of this remarkable 
book is enriched with facsimiles of several 
Saxon ornaments and elaborate metal-work. 
Mr. Franks exhibited several Irish anti- 
quities of stone, gold, and bronze, of forms 
unknown in England; and Mr, Edward 
Hoare communicated a notice of some 
specimens of Irish “ ring-money,” of silver, 
of considerable rarity, whilst such rings of 
gold are of more frequent occurrence. Mr. 
Bartlett sent some ancient objects found 
at Silchester, mostly of the Roman age; 
and Mr. Fitch exhibited a miniature bronze 
bust, found at Castor, near Norwich, of 
admirable workmanship and design. Mr. 
Le Keux brought a collection of drawings, 
representing Stonehenge in all its various 
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aspects ; also views of buildings and ob- 
jects of interest in Wiltshire. Mr. Bright 
produced a yery rich brooch, of the Saxon 
age, set with ruby-coloured gems, and 
elaborately wrought in filagree of gold. It 
is supposed to have been found in England, 
but the precise locality has not been ascer- 
tained. 

Jan. 6. In opening the proceedings of 
the meeting, the noble President, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, took occasion to ad- 
vert to the success which had attended the 
collections illustrative of antiquity and art, 
in connection with the recent Industrial 
Exhibition at Dublin. He had witnessed 
with great satisfaction the gratification 
afforded to many members of the Institute 
and other English antiquaries who had 
visited Dublin, and availed themselves of 
the opportunity, for the first time pre- 
sented to them, of examining the antiqui- 
ties of the sister kingdom, and forming a 
comparison with those more familiar to 
them. He expressed his conviction that 
essential advantages would accrue in the 
extension of archeological science from 
the impulse thus given, and he looked for- 
ward with much pleasure to the prospect 
that on an early occasion the Institute 
might extend the range of their annual 
meetings and visit Dublin, with the nume- 
rous archeological attractions within reach 
from that city. 

The Hon. W. Fox Strangways sent an 
account of Castel del Monte, in Apulia, 
an ancient hunting-seat of the Emperor 
Frederic II., of which he exhibited several 
views and plans, taken by a Neapolitan 
artist for the late Hon. Keppel Craven. 
This picturesque structure, which com- 
mands an extensive view of the Adriatic, 
presents a link between the castle and the 
tasteful residence of comparatively peaceful 
times. It is octagonal, with a central 
court, and the decorations show an inten- 
tional approach to the classical styles. The 
chambers are partly lined with marble. 

An account was communicated by Mr. 
Spencer Hall and Mr. Hey Dykes of the 
paintings in Pickering Church, Yorkshire, 
described in our last number, at p. 69. 

The Rev. E. Trollope produced drawings 
of paintings lately brought to light in 
Rauceby Church, Lincolnshire. They 
displayed considerable merit in their de- 
sign; and it is to be regretted that, like 
those at Pickering, they were speedily con- 
demned to be again concealed from view. 

Mr. Westwood brought a series of ex- 
amples illustrative of the peculiarities in 
the representations of the Saviour crucified, 
as shown by the earliest works of sculp- 
ture and chasings in metal produced in 
Ireland. It had been affirmed that scarcely 
any representation of this subject exists of 
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earlier date than the ninth century; Mr. 
Westwood, however, pointed out an ex- 
ample in Italy as early as the fifth century, 
together with certain points of conformity 
between that and the designs which occur 
in Ireland. In the conversation which 
ensued, Lord Talbot stated that the casts 
of sculptured crosses which had excited so 
much attention in the Dublin Exhibition 

as also the cast of the great sculptured 
arch of Tuam Cathedral, the circular win- 
dow at Rahan, and other characteristic 
examples of architectural decoration, had 
been transferred to the collections formed 
for the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

Mr. Westwood gave also a short account 
of a sculptured fragment now preserved in 
the Architectural Museum, Canon-row; 
it is ornamented with the interlaced ribbon- 
work and other details of early character. 
Mr. Franks stated that this relic had been 
found some years since at Cambridge, in 
the mound on which the Norman castle 
was placed, and he expressed the hope that 
it might be transferred to the collection 
formed at the Fitzwilliam Museum, where 
other curious sculptures found near the 
castle had been deposited. 

Mr. W. Figg sent a notice of the dis- 
covery of a large British urn in a tumulus 
near Mount Harry, one of the heights 
around Lewes. Its form resembles that 
of other cinerary urns found in Sussex, 
but the impressed ornament is varied. 

A communication from the Hon. R. 
Neville was read, Siving an account of the 
progress of lis excavations near Audley 
End, at Wenden, and at Chesterford. 
Numerous antiquities have been found, 
and amongst the coins lately added to Mr, 
Neville’s cabinet is one of Cunobeline, 
which the Rev. Beale Poste considers to 
be an unpublished type. 

Mr. Burtt produced a remarkable docu- 
ment, being a grant to the monastery of 
St. Martin des Champs at Paris, by Peter 
de Blois, the warrior bishop of Beauvais, 
who was taken — in battle by Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion. This grant, which 
bears his seal, appears to have been un- 
noticed by French writers. 

Mr. Le Keux brought a vessel of glazed 
ware, stated to have been found filled with 
coins in excavations for building a church 
at Ealing. The labourers who brought to 
light this treasure had decamped, and no 
clue to the age of the coins could be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Farrer exhibited a beautiful ivo 
casket of elaborately pierced work, with 
spread eagles, and other curious ornaments. 
It is of Saracenic work, and appears, by 
an inscription in Cufic character, to be a 
production of the tenth century, as it bears 
the name of a khalif who reigned at Cor- 
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dova in 961. Mr. Farrer brought also a 
beautiful coffer or reliquary of gilt metal, 
set with gems and enamels; it was recently 
brought from Maestricht. Mr. Hoare, of 
Cork, sent a representation of a singular 
ring brooch, found near Galway, and or- 
namented with amber (engraved in our pre- 
sent number, p. 147.) Mr. Franks exhi- 
bited a beautiful dish of Italian majolica, 
bearing the arms of Guidobaldo IJ., Duke 
of Urbino. The subject represented is 
Phalaris placed in the brazen bull. Mr. 
Desborough Bedford brought a curious 
vessel of red ware, of unknown manufac- 
ture, found at a considerable depth near 
Haberdashers’ Hall, in the city of London. 
Mr. Hailstone communicated the recent 
finding of a seal at Fen Ditton, Cambridge- 
shire, supposed to have been used bya 
canon of the cathedral at Toulouse, in the 
fourteenth century. Several diptychs and 
sculptured objects of ivory were brought 
by Mr. Way; an impression from a gold 
ring, stated to have been found in one of 
the piers of old London Bridge, during 
its demolition, and inscribed “ In God I 
trust,’’ by Mr. C. Halsted ; and a singu- 
lar Spanish seal, in form of a blackamoor’s 
head, of polished jet, the impress being a 
spread eagle, inscribed, ‘‘ Eso es de aguila 
reale,’’ from the collection of Mr. Rohde 
Hawkins. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Dec. 22. At the Quarterly General 
Meeting the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
President of the Society, took the chair. 
On the table were a number of interesting 
objects of antiquity and natural history ; 
and on the walls of the room were hung 
some admirable copies and tracings, made 
by Mr. Bacon, of Bury, and Mr. E. 
Walden, of the curious mural paintings 
discovered on the walls of the nave of 
Bardwell church during the recent restora- 
tion of that edifice. Papers explanatory 
of the subjects were read from the Rev. 
A. P. Dunlap, Rector of Bardwell, and the 
Rev. J. W. Burgon, Fellow of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford. The stories depicted were 
the Legend of St. Katharine ; a group of 
Minstrels ; the tree of the Seven Deadly 
Sins ; St. Christopher ; the King of Ter- 
rors, a hideous representation of Death; 
and the Last Judgment, which exhibited 
considerable skill and taste. The three 
former paintings were of a much earlier 
date than the latter. The first represents 
the orators disputing with Saint Katharine, 
by order of the Emperor Maximinus; the 
burning of one of the converted orators ; 
the Saint’s exposure to the torture of the 
wheel and miraculous deliverance; and 
sae her decapitation. 
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A paper on the Court Leet of the bo- 
rough of Clare, with some curious and 
amusing extracts from the verdicts of the 
Headboroughs, communicated by Mr. J. 
B. Armstead, local secretary, was also read, 

Mr. N. S. Hodson presented two leaden 
sepulchral crosses from the churchyard, 
Bury ; a richly-engraved bronze spur, and 
other objects found in the Botanic Gardens. 

Mr. C. Downs presented the metal 
framework of a purse or bag of the fifteenth 
century, inscribed ‘‘ Ave Maria Gracia 
plena Dominus tecum,” with the mono- 
gram IHS. on one side of the centre shield, 
and the letter M. on the other. 

Mr. Pace presented a groat of Philip 
and Mary, of the first mintage after their 
marriage; a penny of King John, struck 
at Dublin, by order of John Gray, Bishop 
of Norwich and Justiciar of Ireland ; a 
penny of Henry III. being the first in- 
stance of numerals on any coin in the 
series of the Kings of England; and ano- 
ther penny of the same monarch of similar 
design, but a different moneyer’s name. 
Both are of the second coinage. Mr. Pace 
also presented two pennies of the first 
coinage of the same king. 

Mr. Harriss presented two local half- 
pence: one of them of Richard Prime, 
grocer, at Berry, 1660; the other payable 
at Charles Guest's, Auctioneer, Bury— 
with an arm holding an auctioneer’s ham- 
mer, and the words “* Going a Going, 1795.” 

Mr. Bromley exhibited the original em- 
blazoned grant of arms, dated July 28, 
1558, from Wm. Hervy, esq. Clarencieulx 
King of Arms, unto Thomas Huys, of 
Kenmerton, co. Gloucester, esq. one of 
the Physicians in Ordinary to Queen Mary, 
“in consideration of his trew and faythfull 
seruyce done vnto owr Souereigne Lady 
the Quenes Mati¢’’—to wit, “Gules, a 
bend betwene two demy lyons argent, on 
the bend thre flouredeluces sables, and to 
his crest uppon the helme a storke in his 
proper coulers, that is sylver, membryd 
and bekyd gules, holding in his beke a 
mary gold, the flowre gold, the stalke vert, 
standing on a mownt whereon growyth 
wyld margerom vert, on a wreth argent 
and sable mantelyd gules dobled argent.”’ 
Also an original warrant of Oliver Crom- 
well for the immediate payment of 1,500/. 
to William Jessop, esq. dated 1654. It 
has the signature of the Lord Protector at 
the head of the warrant, and to the in- 
dorsement ‘ Our will and pleasure is this 
passe by ymediate warrant.’’ Four silver 
pieces of Elizabeth’s reign, found in 1844 
on the removal of the old floor of the 
dining-room of Bansfield Hall. A small 
bronze figure and the handle of some 
weapon ornamented with four faces, which, 
as well as several Roman coins, were dug 
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up a few years since, when draining in a 
field called ‘‘ Honey-comb ’’ (near which 
there is said to have been a Roman en- 
campment), belonging to Mr. Bromley, in 
the parish of Lidgate, part of Wickham- 
brook Lodge Farm, and formerly (as shown 
by a valuable old map, dated 1595, in Mr. 
Bromley’s possession) part of Badmondis- 
field Park. Other Roman relics are re- 
corded as having been found in the same 
field in 1788. 

Mr. Tymms exhibited a drawing of a 
small golden whistle found at Newmarket 
Heath, fourteen years since, now in the 
possession of Miss Evans, of Ely. It is 
of fine gold, of beautiful workmanship, 


and, from the enamelled cross on either 
side, may have been worn by a dignified 
ecclesiastic. 

Mr. J. Johnson exhibited an enamelled 
reliquary of the time of the Lower Greek 
Empire. 

Mr. Darkin exhibited two curious ridge- 
tiles of the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, surmounted with figures of a bear 
and his keeper. They were taken from a 
house lately pulled down in Guildhall- 
street, Bury. 

Mr. J. B. Armstead exhibited a bulla, 
or seal of lead, of Pope Innocent VI. found 
in the churchyard at Clare; and a Nu- 
remberg token, also found at Clare. 





HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Active operations have been resumed in 
Wallachia. On the 2nd Jan. Gen. Aurep 
left Bucharest with 22,000 men, for the 
purpose of attacking the Turks at Kalafat. 
A contest, which lasted five days without 
producing any decisive results, commenced 
on the 6th of Jan. by an attack on the 
part of the Turks on the village of Citate, 
in the neighbourhood of Kalafat, which 
was occupied by Russian troops. After a 
severe struggle the village was gained, but 
the victors were immediately attacked by 
a body of 10,000 Russians, who were sent 
to reinforce their countrymen. In the 
battle which ensued the Russians are said 
to have suffered severely. Their attack 
was unsuccessful, and both sides retired in 
the evening to their intrenchments. The 
engagement was renewed on the 7th, 8th, 
9th, and 10th. The number of troops 
engaged is stated at 18,000 on the side of 
the Turks, and about the same number 
on that of the Russians. The loss of the 
latter has been reported at 1,000 killed 
and 4,000 wounded, among them being 
Gen. Aurep, the Russian commander. As 
at Oltenitza, the Russian officers are stated 
to have suffered severely from the Minié 
rifles of the Turkish chasseurs. Notwith- 
standing these repulses, the Russians were 
preparing for an attack on Kalafat on the 
19th, and for this purpose were concen- 
trating all their available force in the neigh- 
bourhood of Krajova. On the 12th Gen. 
Engelhardt, with 2,000 men, crossed the 
Danube in boats from Galatz, and, having 
set fire to two Turkish villages, proceeded 
to throw up intrenchments. It has been 
since reported that on the appearance of 
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some Turkish troops the Russiansreturned 
to Galatz. 

The intelligence from Asia has been less 
favourable of late to the Turkish cause, 
though nothing is distinctly known of oc- 
currences since the battles of Akal Tsiche 
and Alexandropol. The army is said to be 
much disorganised, and the last reports state 
that Kars has fallen into the hands of the 
Russians. Schamyl has received a supply 
of arms and ammunition from Constanti- 
nople, and is supposed to be preparing for 
a descent upon Teflis. The report that 
Persia had declared war against Turkey 
has been contradicted, and the British 
envoy has resumed diplomatic relations 
with that court, and is said to have ac- 
quired a paramount influence. The army 
which was supposed to be destined to act 
against the Turks, is declared by the Persian 
government to be intended only for the 
protection of their own frontiers. 

In consequence of the disaster at Sinope, 
orders were immediately issued by the 
French and English governments that the 
combined fleet should enter the Black Sea 
to protect the vessels and shores belonging 
to Turkey. The English frigate Retri- 
bution was at the same time despatched 
to Sebastopol to warn the Russian com- 
mander that no further attacks upon the 
Turks would be permitted; but that no 
hostile measures would be taken against 
the Russian vessels except in self-defence. 
Under the convoy of the fleets reinforce- 
ments have been sent to Batoum for the 
army of Asia. 

While the war is being actively carried 
on, negociations for the renewal of peace 
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are not dropped. On the 22nd Dec. the 
Divan adopted the proposals made by the 
ambassadors of the four western powers ; 
and the Porte has signified its consent to 
send a representative to treat at a neutral 
capital (not being Vienna) on the following 
basis :—1. The evacuation of the princi- 
palities as soon as possible, 2. The re- 
newal of the treaties. 3. The communica- 
tion of the firmans relative to the religious 
liberties of the non-Mussulman subjects 
of the Porte to the five powers, including 
Russia. Before the communication of 
these terms could have reached St. Peters- 
burg, the intelligence of the entry of the 
fleet into the Black Sea, called forth a 
communication from the Emperor, which 
was addressed to Austria, and to the effect 
that the Emperor would send no repre- 
sentative to any congress of the powers, 
as the present question was between Russia 
and Turkey alone; but that, if the ‘Turks 
desired to treat, he had appointed Prince 
Menschikoff plenipotentiary for that pur- 
pose. To the communication of the entry 
of the fleets the Emperor has replied to 
the English and French governments by 
the question, whether the presence of the 
fleets was intended to be perfectly neutral. 
The sole object of such a question would 
appear to be to throw the odium of a de- 
claration of war upon the western powers, 
and thereby sever if possible the connec- 
tion between them and the German courts. 

Sweden and Denmark have declared 
their intention to remain neutral if war 
should ensue, but it is stated that the 
Emperor of Russia has notified to the latter 
state that it must take one side or the 
other. 

Baden.—Negotiations have taken place 
concerning the controversy that has sprung 
up between the Government and the Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg, under the auspices of 
Austria. The Baden envoy, Herr von 
Meysenberg, a Roman Catholic himself, 
went to Vienna to confer with the Austrian 
Nuncio. The priests who were arrested 
on the 24th Dec. for having obeyed the 
Archbishop, were released before the term 
of their imprisonment had expired, to 
enable them to perform their pastoral 
duties during the Christmas festival. On 
the opening of the Diet the Regent ex- 
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pressed a hope that the differences were 
likely to be accommodated ; but it is since 
stated that the negotiations have been un- 
successful, the Archbishop having refused 
to abate an iota of his pretensions. 

Turin, Dec. 31.—There have been some 
rather serious disturbances in the Val 
d'Aosta. The ostensible ground of the 
movement was opposition to the property- 
tax recently imposed by the Government. 
The body of insurgents marched upon 
Aosta. But early intelligence of the move- 
ment having reached the Intendente of 
Ivrea, he proceeded at once with a body of 
sharpshooters and a few gendarmes, and 
with the assistance of the Bishop of Aosta 
induced the rabble to lay down their arms, 
without any conflict actually taking place. 
About 200 of the most active of them 
were arrested, and among them 6 priests. 
Order is now quite re-established. 

Spain.—On the 5th of January the 
Queen of Spain was safely delivered of a 
daughter, and has since been doing well, 
but the Infanta died on the 8th. A sort 
of coup d’état has been executed by the 
Ministry in the arrest of several leaders 
of the opposition. 

United States.—The Secretary of tke 
Treasury has given notice that he would re- 
deem up to the Ist June next, 67,000,000 
of United States’ Stocks. On the 3d. Jan. 
some correspondence on the Bulwer and 
Clayton treaty was presented to the Senate. 
General Cass’s resolutions on this subject 
were brought up in the Senate on the 10th; 
much debate ensued, which was not con- 
cluded at the date of our last advices. We 
hear of the probable departure of another 
expedition for Cuba. It is stated that it 
will consist of two detachments—one to 
leave New York and the other to start 
from New Orleans. 

Jamaica.—Prior to the adjournment for 
the Christmas recess, the Assembly deter- 
mined that a Bill should be introduced 
authorising the Governor to appoint two 
or three gentlemen from the Assembly and 
one from the Council to act as Ministers ; 
each gentleman is to receive 800/. per 
annum, and 500/. are to be allowed the 
Ministry for the expenses of office. This 
scheme seems to have given very general 
satisfaction. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Proposed Removal of Thirty City 
Churches.—The Bishop of London has 
approved a plan which has been submitted 
to him by the Rev. Charles Hume, M.A. 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Wood-street, for 
removing some of the churches in the City 


with a view to a supply of some of the 


suburbs. The reverend gentleman states 
that a small number only of the City 
churches have considerable and encou- 
raging congregations, two or three of them 
amounting to nearly 300. On the other 
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hand, the attendance at some falls below 
16, and there are many at which it does 
not amount to 50—the average attendance 
at the churches proposed to be removed 
being only 33. While such is the state 
of things in the City, it has been shown 
by a return made to the House of Com- 
mons by the sub-division of parish com- 
missioners that no fewer than 58 new 
churches are required in the diocese of 
London. Of this number 49 are required 
for the metropolitan district and immediate 
suburbs, and nine for towns and districts 
within eight miles of St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Hume contends that less than 20 churches 
would meet the wants of the population 
resident within the City of London Union, 
and consequently at least 38 churches 
might be advantageously taken down and 
rebuilt in such other parts of the metro- 
polis and its environs as are deficient in 
church accommodation. 

The following are the details of the 
plan :—The number of Churches proposed 
to be dealt with is 50; it is proposed to 
remove (at present) 30, and to retain 20— 
the parishes whose churches are moved to 
be consolidated with those which are left 
standing. In arranging the incomes for 


the consolidated parishes, the rule would 
be this :—To every parish the population 


of which exceeds 1,000, 450/, per annum 
to be assigned; for every additional 100 
parishioners add 12/. a-year. The aggre- 
gate income of the 50 churches is 20,560/7.; 
the aggregate income of the 20 proposed 
consolidated parishes would be 11,3531. ; 
there would remain to the 30 churches to 
be removed 9,207/. giving 3067. and a 
fraction for each. The additional sum re- 
quired to make up a sufficient income for 
a clergyman, from 500/. to 700/., should 
be made up in the new locality to which 
the church is removed. 

In the following list the first church in 
every group is that which it is suggested 
should be retained as the sole parish 
church of the consolidated parishes ; the 
others in each group would then be re- 
moved to some other part of the metro- 
polis, or suburbs :—1. St. Vedast’s Foster- 
lane ; St. Michael’s Wood-strect ; St. 
Ann’s and St. Agnes. 2. St. Lawrence 
Jewry; St. Michael Bassishaw. 3. St. 
Faith’s; St. Matthew’s Friday-street. 
4. St. Benet’s Paul’s-wharf; St. Mary 
Northaw ; St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 
5. St. Mary’s Old Fish-street-hill. 6. St. 
James’s Garlick-hill; St. Michael’s Queen- 
hithe. 7. St. Stephen’s Coleman-street. 
8. St. Margaret’s Lothbury; St. Olave’s 
Jewry; St. Peter-le-Poer, and St. Mil- 
dred’s Poultry. 9. St. Stephen’s Wal- 
brook ; St. Mary’s Abchurch-lane; St. 
Swithin’s. 10. St. Mary’s Woolnoth; St. 
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Edmund King; Allhallows Lombard- 
street; St.Clement’s Eastcheap. 11. St. 
Mary-le-Bow; Allhallows Bread-street ; 
St. Mildred’s Bread-street; St. Mary 
Aldermary ; St. Antholin’s. 12. Allhal- 
lows Great and Less; St. Michael Royal. 
13. St. Dunstan’s East; St. Mary-at-Hill. 
14. St. Magnus Martyr; St. George's 
Botolph-lane. 15. St. Andrew Under- 
shaft; Great St. Helen’s. 16. St. Olave’s 
Hart-street ; St. Katharine Coleman ; All- 
hallows Staining. 17. St. Dionis Back- 
church ; St. Benet’s Gracechurch-street ; 
St. Margaret Pattens. 18. St. Mary Al- 
dermanbury; St. Michael’s Wood-street. 
19, St. Michael’s Cornhill; St. Peter’s 
Cornhill; St. Martin Outwich. 20. St. 
Katharine Cree. The Churches within 
the City which are not to be interfered 
with are the following :—St. Bride’s Fleet- 
street; St. Andrew’s Holborn; St. Dun- 
stan’s West; St. Anne’s Blackfriars; St. 
Sepulchre Snow-hill; Allhallows Barking; 
St. Alphage’s; St. Bartholomew-the-Great; 
Christchurch Newgate-street; and St. 
Martin’s Ludgate. 

Inasmuch as the presentation to the 
churches proposed to be dealt with is in 
different hands, it is suggested that each 
patron shall have a turn of presentation. 
The patrons of the churches left standing 
will present to them on each vacancy in 
the order they do now. The patronage, 
however, will be more valuable; as, the 
parish being a consolidation of two or 
more existing parishes, the income will be 
increased to the amount of 500/. or 6002. 
a-year, The patrons of the churches to 
be removed will present to them in the 
order they do now, the only difference will 
be, that they will appoint to those churches 
for new localities, and with increased in- 
comes. This may be made still plainer 
by supposing a case. It might be decided 
to remove St. Alban’s Wood-street, and 
St. Michael Bassishaw, and to leave St. 
Mary’s Aldermanbury standing to be the 
parish church for the three consolidated 
parishes. The particulars of these three 
parishes at present are :—St. Michael Bas- 
sishaw, patrons, Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, value 230/7.; St. Mary Alderman- 
bury, patrons, parishioners, value 255/. ; 
St. Alban’s Wood-street, patrons, Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s and Eton Col- 
lege alternately, value 2477. When these 
three parishes are united into one, to be 
still called St. Mary’s Aldermanbury, and 
St. Michael’s is removed with its incum. 
bent to Paddington, and St. Alban’s to 
Stepney, the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s will present on every vacancy to 
St. Michael’s Paddington, with a house, 
and the income guaranteed from resources 
in its new locality to 600/. a-year, with a 
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considerable parish, and a good congrega- 
tion. The parishioners will still regularly 
present to St. Mary Aldermanbury, with 
an income made up from part of the tithes 
of the other parishes to 600/. and house- 
rent. And the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s and Eton College will alternately 
present to St. Alban’s Stepney, the income 
of which will also be increased from local 
revenues to 600/. a-year, with the addition 
of a rectory-house. 

The advantages of the scheme, the prin- 
ciple of which has received the assent of 
the Prime Minister and the Diocesan, are 
stated to be the following:—1. The ano- 
malous position of the Church in the city 
would be diminished. 2. The want of 
spiritual instruction from which many dis- 
tricts are suffering would, to a considerable 
extent, be supplied. 3. The clergy in the 
city, who have nominal cures and small 
congregations, would have real charges and 
large congregations. 4. The city clergy 
remaining would have larger incomes than 
they had before. 5. The city clergy re- 
moved would obtain comfortable houses, 
larger incomes, large congregations, and 
real pastoral charges. 6. The new parishes 
or districts would get good churches with- 
out the expense of building them, and 
ministers to whom they would only pay 
part of a sufficient income. 

In a letter addressed to the Times dated 
Jan. 10, the Bishop of London desires it 
to be understood that, whilst he has ex- 
pressed his approval of the principle which 
the proposal embodies, he has not sanc- 
tioned any plan with regard to the number 
of churches to which it may be applied. 
‘¢ That principle is (he states) that, in any 
case where it can be clearly shown that a 
church is not required, it may be advan- 
tageously removed to a place where it is. 
Each particular case must, of course, be 
dealt with by itself, after careful inquiry, 
and with full consideration of all its cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

“ The Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 
In the Parliamentary volume just published 
on religious worship an account is given 
of this body, which has erected a splendid 
Cathedral in Gordon-square, St. Pancras. 
In England there were, at the time of the 
census, about 30 congregations, comprising 
nearly 6,000 communicants, and the num- 
ber was then gradually on the increase. 
There were also congregations in Scotland 
and Ireland, a considerable number in 
Germany, and several in France and Ame- 
rica. The body to which the name “ Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church’’ is applied, 
makes no exclusive claim to it; they simply 
object to be called by any other. They 
acknowledge it to be the common title of 
the one Church, baptized into Christ, which 
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has existed in all ages, and of which they 
claim to be members. They have always 
protested against the application to them 
of the term “ Irvingites,’’ which appella- 
tion they consider to be untrue and offen- 
sive, though derived from one who when 
living they held in high regard as a de- 
voted minister of Christ. The attendance 
on Census Sunday (30th of March, 1851) 
was morning, 3,176; afternoon, 1,659; 
and evening, 2,707. The new church was 
opened for worship on the Ist Jan. 1854. 
The chief officer of the church—‘‘ The 
Angel,’’ as he is termed, was magnificently 
clad, wearing a purple cape, the colour 
denoting authority. The next order of 
the ministry, designated “ Prophets,’’ 
wore blue stoles, typical of the skies, 
whence they are supposed to draw their 
inspiration. Following these were ‘‘ Evan- 
gelists,”’ habited in red, the colour de- 
noting the blood which flowed on the 
Cross. Then came Pasturs, Elders, and 
other officers, A liturgy is used very 
similar to that of the Church of England. 
A sermon was preached by one of the 
Elders. Attached to the church is a small 
but very elegant chapel, to be used on rare 
occasions, and which was raised by the 
piety of two ladies, who contributed the 
munificent sum of 4000/. in aid of the 


work. The chief beauty of the church, 
however, is the altar, which is carved out 
of all sorts of coloured marble, and is 


superbly decorated. Those who join this 
church offer a tenth part of their annual 
income towards its support and extension. 
Amongst the office-bearers are,—Admiral 
Gambier; Mr. H. Drummond, M.P. ; the 
Hon. Henry Parnell; Mr. J. P. Knight, 
R.A.; Mr. Cooke, a barrister ; and Major 
Macdonald; while Lady Dawson, Lady 
Bateman, Lady Anderson, and other ladies 
of distinction, are amongst its members. 
Roman Catholics.—According to the 
census tables on religious worship, there 
were in 1853 11 colleges and 88 religious 
houses, of which 15 were for men and 13 
for women, while the number of the priests 
was 875. The estimated attendance on 
Census Sunday was—morning, 252,783 ; 
afternoon, 53,967; and evening, 76,880. 
Jan, 2. The new Victoria Bridge at 
Glasgow was opened for traffic by the Lord 
Provost and other officials. This bridge, 
the most spacious bridge in the British 
dominions, reflects no small credit on Mr. 
Walker, civil engineer, of London, and its 
builder, Mr. W. York. It stands upon 
the site of Stockwell-bridge, (built in 1345,) 
which for centuries was the only bridge 
over the Clyde at Glasgow, and formed the 
principal line of communication between 
the western counties and the south. Vic- 
(oria-bridge is built of granite, and consists 
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of five great arches, each a very flat seg- 
ment of a circle, the span of the centre 
arch being no less than 80 feet, and the 
roadway fully 60 feet wide within the 
parapets. (London Bridge is 53 feet wide, 
Southwark and Waterloo 42, and West- 
minster 41.) The length of the piers at 
the foundation is 80 feet. It is altogether 
considered a more massive work than the 
Broomielaw-bridge adjoining, which was 
built by Telfer. 

Jan. 3. This morning, at half p. 5, 
a serious failure occurred in the Docks at 
Southampton. A large portion of the wall 
on the north-east side of the Old Dock, or 
tidal basin, 124 feet in length and five feet 
thick, suddenly gave way, and slid into the 
basin, carrying with it the lofty shears, 
which cost 1300/. when erected ten years 
ago. The wall itself was one year older. 
Mr. Alfred Giles, the engineer to the 
Company, has estimated that the cost of 
reinstating the works will be about 10,000/. 

Jan. 21, The John Tayleur, a ship of 
more than 2000 tons burden, carrying a 
valuable cargo, and freighted with nearly 
600 emigrants, which had sailed from 
Liverpool for Australia on the 19th, was 
wrecked on the Nose of Lambay island, 
near Dublin, and immediately broke to 
pieces. She was constructe: of iron, and 
entirely new. The most accurate accounts 
give 660 as the whole number of souls on 
board, of whom only 282 were saved. Of 
250 women and children all but three were 
drowned. 

Middlesex Hospital.—During the last 
autumn this hospital has been again con- 
siderably enlarged. Two wards have been 
added to the female cancer establishment, 
and room has been provided for an in- 
creased number of male cancer patients. 
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The enlargement of this branch of the 
charity has been made in order to carry 
out the beneficent intentions of the late 
Sir Joseph de Courcy Laffan, Bart., who, 
by his will, desired that the remainder of 
his personal property should be laid out in 
the purchase of an annual income in the 
3 per Cent. Consols, for the purpose of a 
Cancer Ward in the Middlesex Hospital. 
In consequence of the general enlargement 
and improvement the Hospital is ren- 
dered capable of receiving 310 in-patients. 
During the last year the total number of 
2,305 in-patients, and 12,622 out-door 
patients, received relief from the institu- 
tion. 

Land occupied by Railways.—Out of 
8,537,763 acres of land in the several coun- 
ties in England, 61,496 acres are occupied 
by railways ; and in Wales, out of 639,427 
acres, 3,550 acres are so occupied. 

Ireland.—At the recent meeting of the 
Irish Church Mission Society, the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth made the following statement : 
—‘‘ It had been confidently stated, and on 
no less authority than that of the Bishop 
of Ossory himself, that there had been not 
less than 30,000 converts from Romanism 
within the last few years in Ireland. There 
had unquestionably been that number of 
converts who had come out from Roman- 
ism during the last four or five years, and 
adopted the creed of the Scriptures, which 
was the creed of Protestants; but he be- 
lieved, at the same time, that that number 
was a most inadequate representation of 
the real extent of the work; and that, 
when they spoke of 30,000 known con- 
verts, they might take that fact as by 
itself an indication of many thousands 
more of whom they knew nothing.’’ 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 
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Dec. 13. Niven Moore, esq., now Consul at 
Beyrout, to be Consul-General in Syria. 

Dec. 22. Robert Macfarlane, esq. advocate, 
to be Sheriff of the shire of Renfrew. 

Dec. 23. The Hon. Henry Elliot, now Secre- 
tary of Legation at the Hague, to be Secretary 
of Legation at Vienna.—60th Foot, Major C. H. 
Spence to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. the Hon. 

- L. Powys to be Major.—63d Foot, Major 
E. 8S. T. Swyny to be Lieut. Colonel; Capt. 
Patrick Lindesay to be Major.—Staff, Lieut.- 
Col. A. ©. V. Pole, from 63d Foot, to be In- 
Specting Field Officer of a Recruiting District, 
vice Lieut.-Col. J. Stoyte, who exchanges. 

Dec. 24. John Bowring, esq., now Consul 
at Canton, to be Plenipotentiary and Chief 
Superintendent of British Trade in China. 
_Dec. 27. Joseph Burnley Hume, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, John Simon, esq., and John 


Frederic Bateman, esq., to be Commissioners 
for arenes into the causes which have led 
to and have aggravated the late outbreak of 
cholera at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Gateshead, 
and Tynemouth. 

Dec. 30. 4th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Bell, K.C.B., from 95th Regt. to be Colonel.— 
20th Foot, Major-Gen. Nathaniel Thorn, C.B. 
to be Colonel.—95th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir 
Francis Cockburn to be Colonel.—1l4th Light 
Dragoons, brevet Major William Wilmer to be 
Major.—20th Foot, Capt. F. C. Evelegh to be 
Major.—34th Foot, Lieut.-Col. C. F. Maxwell, 
from 82d Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel. — 68th 
Foot, Major Henry Smyth to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. H. G. Wynne to be Major.—82d Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. Nicholas R. Brown, from 34th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—87th Foot, Capt. Alex. 
Murray to be Major.—Ceylon Rifle Regt. Major 
— _— Kerr, from 20th Foot, to be Lieut,- 

olonel. 
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3d Middlesex Militia, Capt. J. J. Glossop to 
be Major.—6th West York Militia, Major 
Charles Hind, late of 45th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel Commandant. 

Jan. 4. Lieut.-Col. Conyngham, h. p. 51st 
Light Inf. to be Aide-de-Camp to Lord Har- 
dinge, vice Capt. the Earl of March, res.— 
Capt. Robert Bickerstaff (Carabineers) and 
Lieut. W. H. Orme (3d Light Dragoons) to be 
Aides-de-Camp to Major-Gen. Jackson, K.H. 
Commander of the Forces at the Cape of Good 


- ji 
an, 6. 2d West India Regt. Major S. J. 
Hill to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. John Miller 
to be Major.—Hospital Staff, Staff-Surgeon of 
the First Class Charles Whyte to be Deputy 
gg ey of Hospitals.—Brevet Capt. 
G. F. Duckett, of 3d West India Regt., to be 
Major in the Army. 

an.10. John Bowring, esq. to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Hongkong and its 
dependencies. — Willoughby Shortland, esq. 
(some time President and Senior Member of 
Council of Nevis,) to be Lieut.-Governor of 
Tobago.—Frederick Seymour, esq. to be Pre- 
sident and Senior Member of Council of Nevis. 
William Robert Inglis, esq. to be President of 
Council of the Turks and Caicos Islands.— 
George Cream, esq. to be surgeon and medical 
attendant of the convict settlement at Mas- 
serony, British Guiana.—To be members of 
the Legislative Council of Victoria: Hugh 
Culling Eardley Childers, esq., John Vesey 
Fitzgerald Foster, commonly calied John Fitz- 
gerald Leslie Foster, esy., James Horatio Nel- 
son Cassell, esq., Andrew Clarke, esq., William 
Henry Fancourt Mitchell, esq., William Henry 
Wright, esq., James Graham, esq., William 
Highett, esq., Dr. Andrew Aldcorn, Edward 
Stone Parker, esq., and Andrew Halley Knight, 
esq.—Lieut. William Langdon, R.N. to be a 
member of the Legislative Council of Van 
Diemen’s Land.—David C. Smith, esq. to be a 
member of the Legislative Council of the Turks 
and Caicos Islands.—Earl Spencer, K.G. to be 
Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s Household, 
vice the Duke of Norfolk, resigned. 

Jan. 11. Charles Elliot, esq. Capt. R.N. 
(now Governor of the Bermudas,) to be Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief of Trinidad, 

Jan. 13. Unattached, Capt. J. P. Hardy, 
from 58th Foot, to be Major.—Deputy Com- 
missary-General Henry James Wild to be 
Commissary-General. 

Jan. 23. Wm. H. F. Cavendish, esq. to be 
one of the Grooms in Waiting in Ordinary to 
her Majesty, vice Lieut.-Col. Boyle. 

Jan. 25. Cuthbert Edw. Ellison, esq. to be 
a Police Magistrate and Justice of the Peace 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Jan. 27. Lieut. Andrew Clarke, R. Eng., to 
be Surveyor-General for the colony of Victoria. 


Viscount Melville, K.C.B. to command the 
Sirhind division, in the room of the late Ge- 
neral Godwin, C.B. 

John Colvin, esq. late Judge of the Sudder 
Adawlut, and Commissioner for the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, to be Lieut.-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces of India. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 

Dec.19. Capt. R. L. Warren to command 
the Cressy 80, screw-steamship, commissioned 
at Sheerness. 

Dec, 21. Comm. John W. Dorville to the 
Cressy. 

Dec. 22. Capt. Thomas S. Brock additional 
to the Britannia 120, flagship on the Mediter- 
ranean station. 

Dec. 28. Capt. John Shepherd (1840) to the 
Fisgard flagship, for service as Commodore- 
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Superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard.—Capt. 
George Ramsay to the Euryalus 50, screw 
steam-frigate, commissioned at Chatham.— 
Capt. Sir Fred. W. E. Nicolson, Bart. to the 
Pique 40, commissioned at Devonport.—Capt. 
A. P. Ryder, to the Dauntless 24, screw steam- 
frigate, commissioned at Portsmouth.—Capt. 
Chas. Graham, C.B. to be Naval Aide-de-camp 
to the Queen. 

To be Captains.—George A. Bedford, James 
N. Strange, James Stoddart, and George A. 
Seymour. 

‘To be Commanders.—Frederick H. Stevens, 
George P. Mends, Charles H. May, Fred. A.B. 
Craufurd, and Francis H. Shortt. 

To be Captains on the Reserved List.—R. S. 
wif W.C. Browne, Felix Edwin, J. L. Parkin, 
8. C. Umfreville, H. D. Twysden, T. P. Dobree, 
T. Baldock, and H. M. Ellicombe. 

To be Commanders on the Reserved List.— 
W. P. Newenham, H. J. Clifford, Thos. Strover, 
John Bowden, William Luce, Henry Lawless, 
John Parsons, G. Raymond, and Peter Barnes. 

Jan. 6. Comm. W. H. Kennedy, to be Post 
Captain. 

an. 16. Lieut. Wm. Greet, commanding the 
Crocodile 8, receiving ship, to be Commander. 

Jan. 17. Capt. Sir Thomas Maitland, C.B. 
to command the Excellent gunnery-ship at 
Portsmouth. 

Jan. 19. Rear-Adm. Sir James Stirling, to 
be Commander-in-chief on the East Indies 
station.—Capt. J. C. Dalrymple Hay (1850) to 
be Flag-Captain at Portsmouth. 

Jan. 20. Capt. George Elliot to command the 
James Watt 90, screw steam-sloop, commis- 
sioned at Devonport.—Capt. Robert Harris, to 
command the Lllustrious 72, commissioned at 
Portsmouth. 

Jan. 21. Adm. James Carthew to receive a 
pension of 1507. and to be removed to the re- 
served half-pay list; Vice-Adm. Sir J. A. Gor- 
don, K.C.B. to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear- 
Adm. Sir ey Hornby, K.C.B. to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; Capt. Sir George R. 
Lambert, K.C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue; Captains John Gore and Charles Bower 
to be retired Rear-Admirals on the terms pro- 
posed 1 Sept. 1846. 
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Rev. J. Aldous, Wicker P.C. Yorkshire. 
ag = E. Aldridge, Worton w. Marston P.C,. 
ilts. 

Rey. R. Allen, St. James P.C. Halifax, Yorksh. 

Rey. J. Anderson, Lea Marston P.C. Warw. 

Rev. D. N. Aston, St. Silas P.C, Lozells, Warw. 

Rev. J. Kk. Austen-Leigh, Bray V. Berks. 

Rev. H. F. Bacon, Castleton V. Derb. 

Rev. H. A. Barrett, Chedgrave R. Suffolk. 

Rey. L. C. Bathurst, Wytholl P.C. Wore. 

Rev. E. Bayley, Woburn P.C, Beds. 

Rev. F. Bennett, Shrewton V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. T. Bennett, St. Mary Aldermary w. St. 
Thomas the Apostle R. London. 

Rey. W. M. Beresford, Walton P.C. Bucks. 
Rev. G. M. Braune, Long Acre Episcopal 
Chapel, London. . 
Rev. B. G. Bridges, Blankney R. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. A. Brouks, East Retford V. Notts. 

Rey. F. Broome, Adderley R. Salop. : 

Rev. W. R. Brown, Cottered R. w. Broadfield 
R. Herts. 

Rey. G. Burd, Sheinton R. Salop. ; 

Rey. H. Butler, Villierstown Chapel P.C. dio. 


Cashel. 
Rev. H. Caddell, Atwick V. Yorkshire. 
Rey. T. Caine, Kirk-Lonan V. Isle of Man. 
Rev. J. H. Compton, Kidmore-End P.C, Berks. 
Rev. 8S. Cooke, Paston V. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Crofts, Little Tey R. Essex. 
Rev. W. Cumby, Beadnell P.C. Northumb. 
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Rey. A. P. Cust, Cheddington R. Bucks. 

Rev. H. Dale, Wilby R. Northamptonshire. 

Rey. W. J. Deane, Ashen R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Dennett, Aldershott P.C. Hants. 

Rey. J. W. Doran, LL.D. Beeston St. Lawrence 
R. Norfolk. 

Hon. and Rey. A. Douglas, Curry Mallet R. w. 
Curland C. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Doyle, St. Stephen P.C. Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock, Lancashire. 

Rey. W. C. Evans, Campsall P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. M. Fletcher, North Stoke R. Som. 

Rev. R. E. Formby, Hythe P.C. Kent. 

Rey. H. Fox-Strangways, Kilmington R. Som. 
Rev. S. Gamlen, Kirkby-Mallory R. w. Earl- 
Shilton C. and Elmsthorpe R. Leicestersh. 
ney. H. 8. Gill, St. Luke P.C. Baldwin, Isle of 

an. 
Rev. W. Gill, Pulloxhill V. Beds. 
Rey. R. Goldham, Caldecote R. and Newnham 
V. Herts. 
Rev. F. B, Gourrier, Christ Church P.C. Clap- 
ham, Surrey. 
Rey. J. Graham, St. Chad P.C. Lichfield. 
Rev. J. Gratrix, Kensworth V. Herts. 
Rev. J. Griffiths, Holy Trinity P.C. Brighton. 
Rev. G. Harrison, Sutcombe R. Deyon. __ 
Rev. J. Hart, Somerby R. w. Humby C. Linc, 
Rev. J. Harvey, Trent Vale P.C. Staffordshire. 
Rev. R. Hawes, Tunstall P.C. Staffordshire. 
Rev.J.M.Hawker, St. Peter P.C. Earley, Berks. 
Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, D.D. (Provost of Eton 
College), Farnham-Royal R. Bucks. 
Rev. T. Hervey, Colmer R. w. i’ryors Dean C, 


ants. 

. W. H. Hicks, Watton V. Norfolk. 

. R. Hill, Mansell-Lacy V. Herefordshire. 

D. T. Hobson, Beckingham V. Notts. 
. J. Hodges, Middleton P.C. Yorkshire. 
. W. Hooper, Mariansleigh P.C. Devon. 
. W. Hulme, Corfe P.C. Somerset. 

. M. Jefferys, South-Thoresby R. Linc. 

y. L. W. Jeffray, Aldford R. Cheshire. 

.C. Jenkin, D.D. Herringswell R. Suffolk. 

.K. C. Jenkins, Lyminge R. Kent. 

y, W. Jephson, Hinton-Waldrist R. Berks. 
Rev. R. Jones, Penmaen P.C. Monmouthshire. 
Rev. W.D. Long, St. John’s Chapel, Southwark. 
Rey.T.G.M.Luckock, Little Berwick P.C.Salop. 
Rev.S.W. Mant, BramfordV.w. Burstall C.Suff. 
Rey. J. D, Massingham, St. Paul P.C. Derby. 
Rey.S.B. Maughan, WiddringtonP.C. Northum- 

berland. 
Rev. E. Mercer, Eccleshill P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rey. J. Miller, Orcop D.C, Herefordshire. 
Rey.T. Mitchell,St.PaulP.C. Newington,Surrey. 
Rev. W. L. Morgan, Bradshaw P.C. Yorksh. 
Rev. W. Morton, Penkhull P.C. Staffordshire. 
Rev.H.Munn,Christ Church P.C. Nailsea, Som. 
Rev. S. Newall, Clifton-upon-Dunsmore V. w. 
Brownsover C. Warwickshire. 
Rev. H. Nicholson, Weston-by-Welland V. w. 
Sutton Bassett V. Northamptonshire. 
Rey. C, Nutt,.East Harptree V. Som. 
Rev. B. S. Pattrick, Weston-Begard V. Heref. 
Rev, R. W. Pearse, Gaywood R. Norfolk. 
Rev. W. Pennefather, Christ Church P.C. 
Barnet, Herts. 
Rev. C. J. Penny, Hunningham P.C. Wore. 
Rev. R. S. Philpott, Christ Church P.C. Clay 
Hill, Epsom, Surrey. 
Rey. H. Price, Kilybebill R. Glamorganshire. 
Rev. J. L. Prior, Papplewick P.C. Notts, 
Rev, G. Rainier, Ninfield V. Sussex. 
Rev. L. C. Randolph, East Garston V. Berks. 
Rey. W. E. Richardson, Linslade P.C. Bucks. 
Rev. T. Rowley, D.D. Wilby R. Salop. 
Rey. J. Rutherford, Egdean R. Sussex. 
Rey. H. J. Sawyer, Sunningwell R. Berks. 
Rev, H. C, Seller, Trull P.C. Somerset. 
Rey. S. G. Selwyn, Milton-Clevedon V. Som. 
Rev. T. Smith, Ossington D.C. Notts. 
Rey. W. Smith, Cowick P.C. Yorkshire. 
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Rey. P. Somerville, Milton P.C. Hants. 

Rey. J. B. Sparrow, Offton V. w. Little Bricett 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. J. Springett, Dunkirk P.C. Kent. 

Rey. J. C. T. Stretch, Christ Church, Geelong. 

Rev. J. H. R. Sumner, Brasted R. Kent. 

Rev. G. M. Sykes, East Hatley R. and Tadlow 

- Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. E. Synge, Trinity P.C. Matlock, Derb. 

Rev. J. N. Thompson, St. Stephen P.C. Sulby, 
Isle of Man. 

Rey. R. J. S. Valentine, Holy Trinity P.C. Port- 
sea, Hants. 

Rev. T. Valpy, St. John-the-Baptist P.C. Leen- 
side, Notts. 

Rev. C. Vernon, Grafton-Underwood R. N’p’n. 

Rev. J. N. Viieland, Christ Church P.C. Turn- 
ham Green, Middlesex. 

Rev. F. J. Walker, Finmere R. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. G. K. Weston, Toller-Fratrum V. w. Win- 
ford Eagle C. Dorset. 

Rey. F. Wheler, Dunchurch V. Warw. 

Rev. E. Whitehead, Godmanstone R. Dorset. 

Rev. W. Wilkinson, St. Mary P.C. Sheffield. 


Rev. D. F. Wilson, to the charge of Serampore, 


.E.L.C.S. 
Rev.J. Woolley, St. George P.C. Portsea, Hants. 
To Chaplaincies. 


nered .C. Cox, to the British Residents, Chan- 

tilly. 

Rev. J. A. Crozier, to the Forces, Cork. 

Rev. J. W. Dickson, H.M. Steam Frigate 
Euryalus. 

Rey.T. R. Hamilton, H.M.S. the Royal George. 

Rev. F. H. Pendleton, to a Government Chap- 
laincy at Monte Video. 

Rev. G. J. Ridsdale, to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Rev. A. G. Woolward, to Earl Brownlow. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. E, H. Cradock, M.A. Principal of Bra- 
senose College, Oxford. 

Rev, W.S. Harvey, Naval Instructor to H.M,S. 
Princess Royal S.S. at Portsmouth. 

Rev. J.K. Langton, Naval Instructor to H.M.S, 
the Royal George S.S. at Devonport. 

Rev. T. Markby, Head- Mastership of St. John’s 
Wood Proprietary School, London. 

Rev. J. Pedder, Principalship of Bishop Hat- 
field’s Hall, Durham. 

Rey. J. Powning, Mastership of Totnes Gram- 
mar School, Devon. : 

Rev. J. Smallpeice, Vice-Principal of the Dio- 
cesan College, Chichester. 

Rey. A. Smith, Principal of the Collegiate 
School, Huddersfield. 

J. J. Bates, B.A. Assistant Classical and Ma- 
thematical Master, Queen Elizabeth’s Gram- 
mar School, Colchester. 

R. C, Christie, B.A. Professorship of History, 
Owen’s College, Manchester. 

E. B. Finlay, B.A. Second-Mastership of Ded- 
ham Grammar School, Essex. 

H. Godfray, B.A. to be Junior Esquire Bedell, 
University of Cambridge. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 2. At Skeffington hall, Leic. the wife 
of Richard Sutton, esq.ason.——21, At Hythe, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hay, a dau.——22. In 
Dublin, Lady Naas, a son.——26. At Antony, 
Cornwall, the wife of W. H. Pole Carew, esq. a 
son.—27. At New Alresford, Hants, Lady 
Maria Brodie, wife of the Rev. W. Brodie, a 
dau.——29. At Cannington, Som. the Hon. 
Mrs. Clifford, a dau.——At Kirkby Malory, 
Leic. the Hon. Mrs. Russell, a dau.——31._ In 
Green st. Lady Adelaide Cadogan, a dau.—. 
At Passy, near Paris, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
M‘ Murdo, a son. 
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Jan.1. In Hyde park gardens, the wife of 
Thomas Dent, esq. a son.—2. At Dover, the 
wife of Lieut.-Cel. Farrington, K.L.S., late 
H.M. Chargé d’Affaires in Persia, a son.— 
At Weymouth, Mrs. Eveleigh Wyndham, a 
dau.——4. The wife of James Morrell, jun. 
esq. ~— Sheriff of Oxfordshire, a dau.— 
6. In Upper Harley-st. Lady Caroline Gar- 
nier, ason.—7. At Leamington, the wife of 
Chandos Wren Hoskyns, esq. a dau.——8. At 
Herriard park, Hants, the wife of F. J. E. Jer- 
voise, esq. a dau.——At ‘Tackley, Oxf. the wife 
of the Rev. L. A. Sharpe, a son.——10. In 
Sussex square, Hyde park, the wife of R. Han- 
bury, jun. esq. a son.——13. At Edinburgh, 
the Countess of Kintore, a son.—16. In 
Upper Seymour st. Lady Caroline Lister Kaye, 
ason.—17. At Claybrooke hall, Leic. the wife 
of H. Sholto Douglas, esy. a son.——The wife 
of Capt. Hatton, Gren. Guards, a dau.— 
In Bryanston-st. the wife of Lieut.-Col. Tom- 
kinson, of Wellington, Cheshire, a dau.—— 
18. At Buckhurst park, Lady Elizabeth Rus- 
sell, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


March 31, 1853. In New Zealand, Augustus 
Moore, esq. youngest son of W. Bury Moore, 
esq. of Broadclist, Devon, to Louisa-Ann, 
eldest dau. of Charles B. Fooks, esq. 

May 25. At Sydney, Montagu-Consett, se- 
cond son of Sir Alfred Stephen, Chief Justice 
of New South Wales, to Emilie-Clara, third 
dau. of the late Rev. John Jennings Smith, 
M.A. Incumbent of Paterson. . 

Sept. 22. At Subathoo, East Indies, Lieut. 
Henry Knightley Burne, 2nd B.N.I. Deputy 
Judge-Advocate-Gen. Sirhind Division, eldest 
son of the Rev. Henry T. Burne, M.A. of Bath, 
to Fanny, dau. of the late Thomas Spens, esq. 
Bengal Medical Service. 

Oct.3. At Meean Meer, Lahore, Capt. PAi- 
lips, 18th Irregular Cavalry, to Mary-Ann- 

‘atherine-Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Mr. 
O. H. Parry, of — 

25. At biymouth, harles-Henry Elphin- 
stone Holloway, esq. late 68th Royal Rifles, 
eldest son of the late Col. E. Holloway, C.B., 
R.E. to Sarah-Bryant-Whitchurch, youngest 
dau. of James Bryant, esq.——At —- 
Mr. Thomas C. Gough, son of John Gough, 
esq. of Nottingham, to Elizabeth-Cuff, second 
dau. of John Gutch, esq. of Corsley, Wilts, 
and granddau. of the late George Hancock, 
esq. J.P. of Poole.——At Leigh, Worc. the 
Hon. the Rev. George Robert Gifford, to 
Mary-Ann-Danet, eldest dau. of Thomas Nor- 
bury, esq. of Sherridge.——At Llanelly, Sir 
Godfrey Thomas, Bart. of Glamorgan house, 
Clifton, to Emily, eldest dau. of Wm. Cham- 
bers, jun. of Lianelly house, Carmarthenshire. 
——At Liandegley, the Rev. John Davis, B.D. 
Vicar of Liandelog and Llanhowell, Pemb. to 
Gwen, dau. of the Rev. J. Jones, Baileybedw, 
near Carmarthen, and Vicar of Llandegley, 
Radnorshire.——At Ardleigh, Vicary, second 
son of the late Edward Kelly, esq. Capt. R.N. 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of William Sandford 
Lambe, esq. Capt. in the Essex Rifle Militia. 
—At Whitburn, the Rev. James Ailner, 
M.A. Rector of Elton, to Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Joseph Simpson, esq. of Whitburn West 
house, Durham.—aAt Brighton, R. Campbell 
Macrae, esq.of Moulmein, East Indies, to Jane- 
Eliza, dau. of Capt. M. J. Currie, R.N.—— 
At Forglen house, Banffshire, Edwin Hare 
Dashwood, esq. late of H.M.’s 10th Foot, now 
of New Zealand, son of the late Capt. Edwin 
Dashwood, Royal Horse Guards Blue, to Ro- 
berta-Henrietta, third surviving dau. of Sir 
Robert Abercromby, Bart.——At Kingston, 
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Portsea, Charles Mainwaring, esq. R. Art. 
eldest son of Capt. G. R. P. Mainwaring, R.N. 
to Isabella, fourth dau. of Capt. T. R. Agnew, 
Tipner. 

26. At Hexham, at the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, and afterwards at the Abbey Church, 
John Errington, esq. of High Warden, to Caro- 
line-Hope, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. J. D. 
Waddilove, of the Beacon grange.—At St. 
George’s Bloomsbury, Capt. Joseph Tucker 
Geils, E.I.C. service, of Geilston, Cardross, 
N.B. to Hester-Elizabeth, dau. of the late Col. 
N. Wilson, K.H. and widow of Pierre Armand 
Bessis, of Boulogne. 

27. At St. George’s Hanover square, Lord 
Frederick James Fitzroy, third son of the Duke 
of Grafton, to Catherine-Sarah-Wilhelmina, 

oungest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Wescomb, 

ector of Langford, Essex.—At Loch Gilp- 
head, Clarke Stoughton, esq. of Sparham, Norf. 
to Mary-Ann-Dora, only dau. of William Hal- 
lett, esq. of Eling grove, Hants, and grand- 
dau. of Robert Radclyffe, esq. of Foxdenton 
hall, Lanc.—At Great Saling, Arthur Robert- 
son, esq. to Louisa-Margaret, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Bartlet Goodrich, Vicar of Great 
Saling, Essex.—At Elm, Camb. Augustus 
Edgar Burch, esq. barrister-at-law, youngest 
son of T. L. Burch, esq. of Canterbury, to 
Emily, only surviving dau. of the Rev. Jere- 
miah Jackson, M.A. Vicar of Elm-cum-Em- 
neth.——At myn ag Mountague Cholmeley, 
H.E.I1.C.S. to Adelaide-Mary, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. F. Kilvert, M.A.—At St. Mark’s 
Kennington, H. Leopold Nazer, esq. of Wive- 
lescombe, Somersetsh. eldest son of the late 
Capt. Nazer, R.N. of Ipswich, to Emma, dau. 
of the late Edw. Aug. Gibbons, esq. of Wands- 
worth road.—At Stoke, William Fert Sweet, 
M.A. to Lavinia, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Lampen, M.A. Incumbent of St. John’s Chapel, 
Plymouth.——At Monkstown, Dublin, John 
Hewett, esq. B.A. Clare hall, Cambridge, to 
Anna-Louisa, younger dau. of the late Capt. 
Hammon.——At Salisbury, Henry-William, 
younger son of the late John Benson Gale, esq. 
of Weyhifl, Hants, to Ellen-Mary, eldest dau. 
of James Cobb, esq. of Salisbury. At New- 
castle-on-Tyne, George-Barras, youngest son 
of Stephen Reed, esq. of Newcastle, to Louisa- 
Catherine, youngest dau. of Aubone Surtees, 
esq.—At St. James’s, Westbourne terrace, 
William-Alexander, youngest son of the late 
Major-Gen. Cockburn, R. Art. to Julia-Clemen- 
tina, youngest dau. of the late William Sant, 
esq. of Botwell, Middlesex. ——- At Great Ilford, 
the Rev. Frederick French, M.A. Rector of 
Worlingworth-with-Southolt, Suffolk, to Anne- 
Maria, eldest dau. of John Davis, esq. of Cran- 
brooke park, Essex. 

28. At Geneva, Sir Charles Montolieu Lamb, 
Bart. to Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
Margesson, of Oakhurst, Surrey. 

29. The Rev. Arthur Fane, Vicar of War- 
minster, Wilts, to Charlotte, widow of Har- 
rington Hudson, of Bessingby hall, Yorksh. 
——At Trinity church, Gloucester gardens, 
Francis L. Dowling, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Frances-Harriet, fourth dau. of B. H. Smart, 


esq. 
x 1. At St. Stephen’s, near St. Alban’s, 
Herts, Robert Dimsdale, esq. only son of Chas. 


John Dimsdale, esy. of Essendon place, to 
Cecilia-Jane, elder dau. of the Rev. Marcus R. 
Southwell, Vicar of St. Stephen’s.————At 
Bredfield, the Rev. Charles Spackman, Vicar 
of Long Itchington, Warwickshire, to Katha- 
rine, second dau. of the Rev. George Crabbe. 
——At Montreal, Lieut. Alex. Ross Clarke, 
— Eng. to Frances-Maria, youngest dau. 
of Col. Matthew C. Dixon, Comm. Royal Eng. 
Canada. 

3. At Dartmouth, the Rev. Charles E. Parry, 
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Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to Mary- 
Hunt, eldest dau. of the late Rev. C. Holds- 
worth, Vicar of Stokenham, Devon.—-At 
Stratton, Hampshire, the Rev. Archdall But- 
temer, youngest son of R. W. Buttemer, esq. 
of West lodge, Clapham common, to Georgiana- 
Mary-Tharp, only surviving child of the Rev. 
Charles R. K. Dallas, Curate of Stratton.—— 
At Maidstone, the Rev. John White, Rector of 
Grayingham, Linc. son of George White, esq. 
Grantham, to Emily, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
Beale Poste, of Bydews place, near Maidstone. 
— At Plymouth, William Bolitho, esq. of 
Ponsondane, Penzance, to Anne-Gordon, third 
dau. of the late Dr. Henwood, of Honiton.—— 
At St. Michael’s, Pimlico, Sir Henry ‘Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, Bart. of Stanley hall, Shropshire, to 
Emma-Harriet, only dau. of the late Hon. and 
Rev. bert Wilson, of Ashwelthorpe hall, 
Norfolk.——At Hove, Brighton, the Rev. Henry 
Gamble. Incumbent of Clifton, Derb. to Caro- 
line Fisgard, widow of Thomas Tayspill, esq. 
of Colchester.——At Sephton, Lanc. Capt. 
Starkey, late Comm. 3d Sikh Inf. eldest son of 
J.C. Starkey, esq. of Wrenbury hail, Cheshire, 
to Eleanor, second dau. of C. RK. Simpson, esq. 
Waterloo. —— At Newport, Rhode Island, 
Daniel Sargent Curtis, esq. of Boston, U.S. to 
Ariana-Randolph, youngest dau. of the late 
Rear-Adm. R. R. Wormeley, R.N. 

4. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Frederick 
Augustus Castle, to Theresa-Tayleure, fourth 
dau. of the late Robert Topham, esq. 

5. At Stockbury, Kent, James d’Esterre 
Taylor, esq. R.M. son of the late Capt. Taylor, 
R.N. and grandson of the late Richard Taylor, 
esq. of Rock abbey, co. Limerick, to Maria- 
Louisa, only dau. of the late Capt. Cattey, 
Royal Eng.——At Clifton, the Rev. O. Sadler, 
Rector of Brancaster, Norfolk, to Lucy-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late R. B. Hankin, esq. of 
Bedford. 

8. At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Richard 
Vicars Boyle, esq. son of Vicars Boyle, esq. of 
Dublin, to Eleonore-Anne, relict of Senor Don 
Jacinto de Salas y Quiroga, and dau. of William 
Hack, esq. of Dieppe.——At Stoke, Devon, 
Valentine Gardener Deusten, esq. only son of 
the late V. Deusten, esq. R.N. of Padstow, to 
Mary, second dau. of the late Jonathan Peter, 
esq. of Stephs, near Bodmin.—At Trinity 
Church, Paddington, Charles Cass, esq. of 
Hailey, Herts, to Mary-Georgiana, second dau. 
of John Bingley Garland, esq. of Leeson house, 
Dorset, and of Eastbourne terr.——At Becken- 
ham, H. P. Goodenough, esq. Capt. R. Art. to 
Mary, second dau. of J. W. Ogle, esq.——At 
Weybridge, Albert Vaillant, Capt. Bombay 
Army, second surviving son of the late Rev. 
Philip Vaillant, Rector of Stoke D’Alborne, 
Surrey, to Giulia-Isabella, younger dau. of the 
late Col. Maceroni, of Weybridge.——At the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Reading, Henry Bow- 
don, esq. of Southgate house, Derb. to Hen- 
rietta-Matilda, fourth dau. of Michael H. 
Blount, esq. of Mapledurham, and granddau. 
of Robert 10th Lord Petre.——At St. John’s, 
Westminster, James Lys Seager, esq. of South 
Lambeth, to Caroline, widow of John Clode, 
esq. of Windsor. 

9. At Balcombe, Sussex, Henry Bury, esq. 
of Moorfield, near Manchester, to Janet-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. H. R. Sarel, Rector of 
Balcombe. At Chilthorne Domer, Som. 
Joseph, only son of Joseph Page, esq. of Little 
Bromley, Essex, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. W. Burton Leach, M.A. Rector of 
Sutton Montis, and Vicar of Chilthorne Domer. 
——At Mylor, Wm. Hussey Bloomfield, young- 
est son of Capt. Kempe, esq. of Higher Town, 
hear Truro, to Lydia-Jane-Usticke, ey 
dau. of the late T. S. Beauchant, esq. R.M. Art. 
——At Walcot Church, the Rev. Harcourt 
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Skrine, of Sunbury, Middx. to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. William Greenlaw, Rector 
of Woolwich, Kent. 

10. At Purleigh, Essex, James Fraser, esq. 
of Croydon, to Lydia, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Rolf Tamplin, esq. of Lewes, Sussex. 
— At Reigate, William-Zachariah, second son 
of W. Kingdon, esq. of New Bank buildings, 
to Emilia-Ann San-Martin, youngest dau. of 
F. De Lisle, esq. of Gatton villa, Redhill, Sur- 
rey.——At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. G. D’Arcy 
Irvine, eldest son of the Rev. Rev. G. D’Arcy 
Irvine, LL.D., and grandson of the late Sir 
Gorges D’Arcy Irvine, Bart. to Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Strover, of Bath. 
——At Brighton, the Rev. Wm. Keane, Perp. 
Curate of Whitby, to Elizabeth, third dau. of 
the Hon. John Fryer Thomas, Member of Coun- 
cil Madras. —At Swallow, Linc. George-Wil- 
liam, second son of the late Rev. Robert Gor- 
don, Rector of S pton, and gr of the 
late Dean of Lincoln, to Georgiana-Diana, 
second dau. of the Rev. G. M. Holiwell, Rector 
of Swallow.——At Tamworth, the Rev. Arthur 
Dalton, Curate of Tamworth, to Mary-Anne, 
widow of Robert Hanbury, esq. of Bolehall 
house, Tamworth, and dau. of Major Bamford, 
of Wilnecote hall.——At Bushey, the Rev. W. 
Henry Fowle, Minister of St. Mary’s, Port 
Elizabeth, to Mary-Anne-Gertrude, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Edward Allen, of Bushey lodge, 
Herts.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Col. 
Grantham, R. Art. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Jenkin Llewelyn, esq. and relict of 
Falls Hartt, esq. H.E.I.C.S.——At Edinburgh, 
the Hon, George Grey Dalrymple, Scots Fusi- 
liers, youngest son of the Earl of Stair, to the 
Hon. Ellinor Alice Napier, fifth dau. of the late 
Lord Napier. —— At All Saints’, St. John’s 
wood, Robert, fifth son of the late Joseph 
Henry, esq. of Dublin, to Ann, second dau. of 
the late Nathaniel Thomas ~~ esq. of 
Barbados.——At Dibden, Hants, Frederick 
Howes, esq. son of the Rev. George Howes, of 
Spixworth, Norfolk, to Isabel, dau. of John 
Hollingworth, esq. late of Boxley, Kent. 

ll. At Adbaston, Aston Lewis, esq. M.D. 
of Fulbeck, eldest son of William Lewis, esq. 
of leery Cheshire, to Georgina E. Rose, 
youngest dau. of Sir George Denys, Bart.— — 
At Beckenham, Kent, David Maxwell Aitken, 
esq. M.D. of Kingsland, to Mary-Ann, young- 
= dau. of Thomas Washington, esq. of Lewis- 
1am. 

12. At Islington, Claudius-William, son of 
John A. Heraud, esq. to Mary-Susannah, 
youngest dau. of the late A. Carpenter, esq. of 
Blacklands, Wilts. 

15. At St. Pancras, James Goats, esq. of 
Lincoln’s inn fields, son of the Rev. James 
Coyte, Rector of Polstead, Suffolk, to Ellen- 
Manners, eldest dau. of the late Joseph Calrow, 
esq. Lincoln’s inn fields:——At Chelsea, Capt. 
James Douglas, 60th Rifles, eldest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir James Douglas, K.C,.B. to Georgiana- 
Agnes, only surviving child of the late Col. 

illiam Beresford, of Stapleford hall, Notts. 

16. At Aylestone, the Rev. Robert Graves 
Walker, Curate of Newtown Linford, to Emily 
Caroline Pochin, of Misterton hall. —— At 
Stonehouse, Richard Drake, esq. of Richmond 
park, Clifton, to Sarah-Ann, second dau. of 
the late Lieut. Charles Conner, R.N.——At 
Manchester, Sir Thomas Deane, Dundanion 
castle, Cork, to Harriett, only: dau. of the late 
Major Williams, Cheltenham.——In Guernsey, 
Nicholas, eldest son of Nicholas Dendall, esq. 
of Pelyn, M.P. for East Cornwall, to Dora de 
Haviland, dau. of Joshua Priaulx, esq. 

17. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev. 
Edwin Giles, to Emily-Isabel, eldest dau. of 
Edward Edwards, esq. of Rye hill, Surrey.— 
At Ilfracombe, the Rev. John Lynes, Vicar of 
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Buckland Monachorum, eldest son of Thomas 
Lynes, esq. of Hackleton house, co. Npn. to 
Mary-Campion, only dau. of the late oth 
Hodgetts, esq. of Dover.—-—At St, George’s 
Bloomsbury, G. B. Austen Lefroy, esq. only 
son of the late Rev. B. Lefroy, Rector of Ashe, 
to Emma, third dau. of the late T. R. Cracroft, 
esq. of West Keal hall, Linc. and niece to Rear- 
Adm. Sir John Franklin, K.C.H.——At Merst- 
ham, Grenville G. Wells, esq. son of the late 
William Welis, esq. of Holme wood, Hunts, to 
Allada-Harriott, second dau. of Sir W. G. H. 
Jolliffe, Bart. —— At Edinburgh, Cockayne 
Frith, esq. late = 38th Regt. to Amelia- 
Margaret-Macdonald, widow of John Dennis 
de Vitré, esq. Bombay Civil Service.——At 
Evesham, the Rev. Edmund Markham Heale, 
R. Mil. College, Sandhurst, to Mary-Procter, 
second dau. of John Clark, esq. of Lanesfield. 
——At Gloucester, the Rev. W. Keys, of Mans- 
field, to Elizabeth-Wells, youngest dau. of the 
late Gervas Wells Cole, esq. of Fenton, Linc. 
——At Hampstead, the Rev. Henry Holme 
Westmore, Minor Canon of Manchester, to 
Panny, second dau. of Sir James Cosmo Mel- 
vill, 
19. At Mountstuart, Rothesay, the residence 
of the Marchioness of Bute, Lieut.-Col. C. C. 
Yarborough, C.B. 31st Regt. third son of the 
late J. C. Yarborough, esq. of Campsmount, 
Doncaster, to Flora-Sophia-Emma, only dau. 
of David Grant, esq. of Notting hill, and grand- 
dau. of the late Nicoll Raynsford, esq. of Brix- 
worth hall, co. Npn.——At St. James’s Pad- 
dington, Joseph Hankey Dobree, esq. of Nor- 
folk street, Park lane, eldest son of the Rev. 
J.G. Dobree, to Josephine-Codrington, third 
dau. of B. B. Williams, esq. of Buscot park, 
Berks, and Westbourne terr.——At Uplyme, 
Devon, the Rev. John Prosser, M.A. Vicar of 
Church Minshull, Cheshire, to Elizabeth-Kel- 
laway, eldest dau. of James Boon, esq.——At 
All Saints’, the Rev. Gerald de Courcy O’ Grady, 
M.A. Incumbent of Hemmingford, to Char- 
lotte-Knox, youngest dau. of the Rev. W. Agar 
Adamson, D.D. Chaplain to the Legislative 
Council of Canada. 

20. At Wakefield, the Rev. George S. Bayne, 
Magdalen coll. Camb. to Jane-Frances, young- 
,~ dau, of the late Thomas Tayler, esq. soli- 
citor. 

22. At Dublin, the Hon. Edward Stopford 
to Harriet, eldest dau. of the late Rev. E ward 
Nixon.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. the 
Marchese Don Odoardo Frederic Francois Raf- 
faéle Gadaleta, second son of the Marchese di 
Martano, of Naples, to Thomasina, only dau. 
of the late Walter Newton, esq. of Dunleckney 
house, co. Carlow.——At Raintor, Durham, 
John-George-Tollemache, only son of George 
Sinclair, Bart. to Emma-Isabella-Harriett- 
Carr, eldest dau. of W. S. Standish, esq. of 
Duxbury park, Lanc. and Cocken hall, Ber. 
ham.——At Easthope, Salop, the Rev. Frede- 
rick J. Richards, Vicar of Boxley, Kent, second 
son of W. P. Richards, esq. of Park crescent, 
Portland place, to Dora-Georgina-Harington, 
eldest dau. of M. G. Benson, esq. of Lutwych 
hall.——At Burwash, Sussex, Henry Dixon, 
esq. of Frankham, to Lydia, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Gould, Rector of Burwash.—— 
At Bampton, Oxon, the Rev. William Bousfield, 
Rector of Cublington, Bucks, to Amelia-Frede- 
rick, fourth dau. of Frederick Whitaker, esq. 
of Bampton.~-—At Chelsea, Edmund Rodney 
Pollexfen Bastard, esq. of Kitley, Devon, to 
Florence-Mary, eldest dau. of Simon Scrope, 
esq. of Danby, Yorkshire. ——At Christ Church 
Marylebone, Henry Everest, esq. of Rochester, 
Kent, to Anna-Maria-Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late Ynyr Burges, x J Bengal Civil Service, 
and relict of Rev.C, W. Ireland Jones, of Lod- 
diswell, Devon. 

23. At Eileanach, Inverness-shire, Charles- 


Addington, second son of Robert Hanbury, 
esq. of Poles, Herts, to Christine-Isabella, 
second dau. of John Mackenzie, esq. M.D.—— 
At Hove, Geo. Crawford Rew, esq. third son of 
William Pell Rew, esq. of Finchley, Middx. to 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late John Lansdell, esq. 
——At Newton Purcell, Capt. Edward Row- 
land Forman, Rifle Brigade, son of the late 
Edw. Forman, esq. and nephew of Rowland 
Fothergill, esq. of Hensol castle, Glam. to 
Louisa-Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Mr. and Lady 
Louisa Slater Harrison, of Shelswell Park, 


Oxf.——At Chipping, Richard Snead Coz, esq. . 


of Broxwood and Eaton Bishop, Heref. and 
Souldern, Oxon, to Maria-Teresa, third dau. 
of G. Weld, esq. Leagram hall, Lanc.——At 
Eastington, Glouc. Robert Snaith Hichens, esq. 
Madras Army, eldest son of Robert Hichens, 
esq. of East Dulwich, to Elizabeth, second dau. 
ot H. H. Wilton, esq.——At Wrotham, Kent, 
Arthur Davies Berrington, esq. son of J. D. 
Berrington, esq. of Woodland castle, Glam. to 
Frances-Lennox-Heneage, dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Lane, Rector of Wrotham. 

24. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. 
Freeman Heathcote Bishop, youngest son of 
the late Charles Bishop, esq. Procurator-Gen. 
to Geo. Ill. to Emily-Huskisson, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Evan Nepean, Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. Edward Hussey, esq. of Scotney castle, 
Sussex, to Henrietta-Sarah, eldest dau. of Mr. 
and Lady Harriet Clive——At Chichester, 
William Legge Reid, M.D. of Her Majesty’s 
service, son of the late Charles Hope Reid, 
R.N. of Grange Mill, spe a to Sophia 
poo dau. of the late C. C. Dendy, esq. of 

outhgate house.——At All Souls’ Marylebone, 
John-Thomas, son of the late Rev. W. Adams, 
D.D. Vicar of Halstead, Essex, to Catherine- 
Anne, dau. of the late Rev. J. J. Hume, Vicar 
of West Kington, Wilts.——At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. the Rev. Charles Trollope Swan, 
Vicar of Dunholme, second son of the Rev. 
Francis Swan, of Sausthorpe, to Grace, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Martin, Vicar of 
Lincoln Cathedral. ——The Rev. John Spear- 
man Wasey, Vicar of Compton, Berks, third 
son of the late Rev. George Wasey, Rector of 
Ulcombe, Kent, to Harriet-Jemima, eldest dau, 
of Edward Cockburn Kindersley, esq. of Har- 
ley st.——At Stoke-next-Guildford, the Rey. 
William Henry Stevens, Curate of the parish, 
to Sarah-Martha, youngest dau. of the late Rey. 
Thomas Drake, Kector of Intwood-cum-Kes- 
wick, Norf.——At Stokenchurch,Oxon,George, 
eldest son of the late George Stratton, esq. 
Member of Council of Fort St. George, Madras, 
to Ellen, dau. of John W. Fane, esq. Wormsley, 
Oxon.——At Kilnwick-juxta-Walton, the Rey. 
John F. Moor, to Frances-Dorothy, second 
dau. of Charles Grimston, esq.——At Diddle- 
bury, Salop, Samuel Hopkins Steel, esq. M.B. 
Lond. eldest son of William Steel, esq. of Aber- 
gets, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 

v. T. Underwood, Vicar of Diddlebury.—— 
At Duffield, James, son of the late Charles 
Mathias, esq. of Lamphey court, Pemb. to 
Maria-Harriet, dau. of the late William Raw- 
storne, esq. of Howick, Lanc. 

26. At Rugby, I. Spooner, esq. of Lincoln’s 
inn, to Charlotte-Augusta, second dau. of the 
late J. C, Tyler, esq. of the Forelands, near 
Bromsgrove.——At ca George’s Hanover sq. 
Thomas May, esq. of Exeter, to Emily, eldest 
dau. of the late John Ibbetson, esq. of Ealing, 
Middlesex. 

29. At Wakefield, the Rev. George 8S. Bayne, 
Magdalen coll. Camb. to Jane-Frances, young- 
est dau. of the late Thomas Tayler, esq. soli- 
citor.——At Upper Chelsea, the Rev. Henry 
Hopwood, Rector of Bothal, Northumb. to 
Frances, fourth dau. of the late Alex. R, Side- 
bottom, esq. of Lincoln’s inn. 
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GenerAt Von Rapowi!rz. 

Dec. 25. At Berlin, in his 57th year, 
General Von Radowitz. 

Joseph Von Radowitz was born Feb. 6, 
1797, at Blandenberg, among the Hartz 
mountains. His family belonged origin- 
ally to the small nobility of Hungary ; 
but his grandfather had settled in Ger- 
many, and his father, who had studied law 
at Gittingen, enjoyed the title of State 
Councillor in the Duchy of Brunswick. 
Joseph received his early education at a 
school in Altenberg, and, until the age of 
fourteen, was brought up as a Protestant, 
his mother being of that faith. After- 
wards his father, a Roman-Catholic, be- 
came his instructor until he was old 
enough to commence the military career 
for which he had been destined in the ser- 
vice of Westphalia. That country was 
then ruled by Jerome Bonaparte, and 
young Radowitz was sent to France to 
perfect his military studies, and learn 
French. In 1812 he entered active ser- 
vice as an artillery officer, having become 
highly proficient in mathematical science. 

At the battle of Leipsic he commanded 
a Westphalian battery, was wounded, and 
taken prisoner. Previous exhibitions of 
bravery had procured for his name a place 
in the roll of the Legion of Honour. 
Upon the dissolution of the Westphalian 
kingdom, and the return of the Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel, Radowitz entered the ser- 
vice of the latter, and made with the 
Hessian artillery the campaign against 
France. His talents quickly commanded 
the attention of his superiors, and in 1815 
(being then only eighteen) he was ap- 
pointed first teacher of mathematics and 
the military sciences to the school for ca- 
dets at Cassel. In 1823 he had risen to 
the rank of Captain, and was attached to 
the Electoral Court as military and ma- 
thematical teacher of the heir apparent. 
This was the turning point of his destiny ; 
and his conduct at this period, under very 
trying circumstances, may be cited as an 
unanswerable proof of the high sense of 
duty, the chivalrous honour, the unbend- 
ing firmness, the moral courage, and the 
lofty independence of character, which 
never left him. The Elector of Hesse, 
who was married to the sister of William 
III. of Prussia, peremptorily insisted that 
his mistress, Emily Ortlepp, on whom he 
had bestowed the title of Countess, should 
receive some mark of personal recognition 
or attention from his royal consort. The 
Electress consulted Radowitz, who boldly 


advised her not to submit to the degrada- 
tion. One of his letters on this delicate 
topic fell into the Elector’s hands, and he 
instantly became a marked and ruined man 
so long as he remained in Hesse. He re- 
paired to Berlin, where the sacrifices he 
had incurred in the cause of truth and 
honour for a daughter of Prussia, natu- 
rally formed a very high recommendation. 
He was immediately indemnified, so far as 
military rank and employment were con- 
cerned, by receiving exact equivalents in 
the Prussian service for what he had lost. 
He became mathematical tutor to Prince 
Albrecht of Prussia, and was made a 
Captain on the staff. He published two 
works on geometry and one on ricochet 
during the ten first years of his new ca- 
reer. He was elected member of the 
highest military board, a professor of the 
military academy, and an examiner of 
artillery students. In 1828 he became 
Major, and in 1830 chief of the artillery 
general’s staff. 

While thus advancing through the grades 
of military preferment he was forming a 
relation of a yet more important kind. 
A religious mystic and enthusiast, his dis- 
position agreed exactly with that of the 
Crown Prince, now the King of Prussia; 
and this geniality of temper and habit 
proved of far greater power than the di- 
versity of the dogmas which, as Protestant 
and Catholic, the one and the other held. 

In 1828 Radowitz married the Countess 
Maria Voss, daughter of the ambassador. 
He was now, despite of his origin, a recog- 
nised member of the court, and, without 
any of the cares or responsibilities of office, 
shared all its counsels. In the year 1829 
he published two books remarkable for the 
contrast of their subjects. The first of 
these was ‘‘ Iconography of the Saints,’’ 
containing historic notices of all the re- 
presentations of the saints which have come 
down to posterity in pictures, coins, and 
other memorials; with remarks on the 
meaning of the emblems, attitudes, and 
other characteristics with which they have 
been invested. The other work was called 
“ The Theatre of War in Turkey,”’ being 
an application of strategetical principles 
to the topographical features of the coun- 
try between the Danube and the Balkan. 

In 1836 Radowitz was named Military 
Plenipotentiary of Prussia at the Germanic 
Diet. This appointment, a kind of hon- 
ourable banishment, he owed to the influ- 
ence of his opponents at court and in the 
ministry. 
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Tn 1840 the prospect of war with France 
upon the accession of M. Thiers Jed to the 
recall of Radowitz to Berlin, whence he 
was shortly after sent with General von 
der Groben to Vienna, to stir up the 
government of Austria to the defence of 
Germany. The war never came; Rado- 
witz brought about a series of reforms, 
which greatly contributed to the efficiency 
of the federal army, and also did more 
than any other man towards promoting 
the erection of the existing fortresses of 
Ulm and Rastall, and the extension and 
greater strengthening of Mayence and 
Luxemburg. 

In 1847 the present King called Rado- 
witz from Frankfort, and commissioned 
him to draw up a memorandum upon the 
reconstitution of the Confederation. This 
was done, and the memorandum handed 
to the King, Nov. 20 of the same year. 
The next day Radowitz went to Vienna, 
to make good his views with Prince Met- 
ternich. A second journey was undertaken 
to Vienna on the following March, when 
the revolution broke out. The memo- 


randum proposed a compacter organization 
of the federal army, a supreme judicial 
court for all Germany, one criminal law, 
one commercial and bankruptcy code, one 
customs union, one railway and post-office 
system, free trade in all provisions, aboli- 


tion of river tolls and of the censure, and, 
finally, the publication of the proceedings 
of the Bund. In April, 1848, Radowitz 
retired from the Prussian service in con- 
sequence of the outbreak and the changed 
state of affairs. 

In the elections to the National Assem- 
bly, which was to meet at Frankfort, he 
was returned for Arnsberg, in Westphalia. 
He took his seat in the Assembly, hoping 
that the public spirit of Germany would 
put an end to the revolution by accepting 
the new power it had given to the repre- 
sentatives of the nation as the basis of those 
tangible reforms which had, up to that 
time, been attempted in vain. He spoke 
and voted with the extreme right, desiring 
to see the thirty-nine sovereignties formed 
into one state, of which Prussia must be 
the head. The melancholy end of the 
Assembly, upon which Germany had built 
so many hopes, is only too well known. 
To the last, Radowitz was faithful to the 
principles which had always guided him, 
and sought the unity of Germany by a 
voluntary arrangement between the govern- 
ments and peoples. When his hopes in 
the Assembly had been frustrated, he re- 
turned to Berlin by desire of the King, and 
became the author of the scheme called 
the Union. In accordance with this, a 
kind of federal body was formed of about 
eighteen states, the princes of which met 
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in a congress, while the people were repre- 
sented in a parliament which was convoked 
at Erfurt. A constitution was framed, 
and the princes were summoned to Berlin 
to adopt it. Delays and hesitation took 
place—and when, as was to be expected, 
Austria opposed with growing strength 
the establishment of a league against her, 
the sovereigns of the Union states found 
that their conduct had lost them the con- 
fidence of the people. As the crisis ap- 
proached, it was felt that Radowitz was 
bound to come forward and assume the 
responsibility of his own measures. He 
accordingly entered the cabinet in 1850. 
The Prussian army was mobilised, and the 
Landwehr called out : troops occupied the 
Etappen-strasse through Hesse Cassel, in 
which Austria had intervened. Shots were 
actually exchanged between Austria and 
Prussia, when the King gave way, and 
sacrificed, with expressions doubtless of 
sincere regret, his minister and friend. 
Since then Von Radowitz has lived in com- 
parative retirement. 

His conversational powers made a highly 
favourable impression in the literary and 
fashionable world of London during the 
short visit which he paid to this country 
about three years since. He was also emi- 
nently distinguished as an author on a 
great variety of subjects. A complete edi- 
tion of his works is now in process of pub- 
lication, the fifth volume having appeared 
shortly before his death. 

His Countess, a beautiful, amiable, and 
accomplished woman, survives him. 

His funeral was conducted at Berlin 
with almost regal pomp. On the 4th 
Jan. before the body was sent to. Erfurt 
for interment, there was a religious ser- 
vice in the church of the garrison, at 
which the King was present. His Ma- 
jesty approached the coffin, and prayed in 
a low voice, after which he kissed on the 
forehead the four sons of the deceased, 
two of whom are officers in the Prussian 
army. 


Ture MARcHIONESS. WELLESLEY. 

Dec. 17. At her apartments in the palace 
of Hampton Court, after a short illness, 
the Most Hon. Marianne Marchioness 
Wellesley. 

Her Ladyship was the eldest daughter 
and coheiress of Richard Caton, esq. of 
Maryland, in the United States of America, 
and sister to the Duchess of Leeds and 
the dowager Lady Stafford. 

She was first married to Robert Patter- 
son, esq. a merchant of New York. 

On the 29th Oct. 1825, she became the 
second wife of Richard Marquess Welles- 
ley, K.G. and K.P. This was after the 
period of Lord Wellesley’s vice-royalty in 
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Treland, and whilst he was living in re- 
tirement from public life. He left her a 
second time a widow on the 26th Sept. 
ey (see his memoir in our vol. xv111. p. 
537). 

In 1830 her Ladyship was appointed a 
Lady of the Bedchamber to her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide, which office she retained 
for several years. 

Her Ladyship’s remains were conveyed 
on Friday, Dec. 23, for interment to 
Costessy, near Norwich, the seat of Lord 
Stafford. They were received at the chapel, 
and conducted to a space before the altar, 
where, after the chaunting of the Miserere 
Psalm and the prescribed prayers, they 
were deposited for the night. The funeral 
obsequies began at half-past eight on 
Saturday morning. The service consisted 
of the Office for the Dead, the Mass of 
Requiem, with solemn music, and the 
Final Absolution or Burial Service, which 
was performed by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Husenbeth, many years chaplain to the 
noble family at Costessy Hall. The funeral 
was attended by Lord Stafford, Alexander 
Mactavish, Alfred Montgomery, John Y. 
Down, esqs. and the Rev. Dr. Smith. 
There were also present her Grace the 
Duchess of Leeds and the dowager Lady 
Stafford, sisters of the departed. The 
funeral being private, the attendance of 
several noble relatives was respectfully de- 
clined. In accordance with the good old 
charitable practice, a dole of bread was 
given to the poor of Costessy on the oc- 
casion of the funeral. 


Tue Ear. or DARrMouTH. 

Nov. 22. At Patshull, co. Stafford, 
having nearly completed his 69th year, the 
Right Hon. William Legge, fourth Earl of 
Dartmouth and Viscount Lewisham, co. 
Kent (1711), fifth Baron Dartmouth, of 
Dartmouth, co. Devon (1682), a Vice- 
Lieutenant of Staffordshire, Colonel of the 
Staffordshire Militia, a Director of the 
British Institution, and Councillor of 
King’s College, London, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
and F.S.A. 

Lord Dartmouth was born in the parish 
of St. George, Hanover-square, on the 
29th Nov. 1784, the eldest son of George 
third Earl of Dartmouth, K.G. sometime 
Lord Chamberlain to King George the 
Third, by Lady Frances Finch, second 
daughter of Heneage third Earl of Ayles- 
ford. He was a member of Christchurch, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1805, 
and was created D.C.L. in 1834. 

On the Ist Nov. 1810, he succeeded to 
the peerage on the death of his father. 

Lord Dartmouth was warmly attached 
to the throne and the principles of the 
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constitution. He adhered to the Conser- 
vative party, but was in no degree an op- 
poser of those necessary practical improve- 
ments which an advanced stage of social 
progress, a vastly increased manufacturing 
system, and an enormously extended com- 
merce, require. His objections, therefore, 
were rather to the details than to the prin- 
ciples of several public measures which he 
opposed. In Parliament, however, beyond 
voting, his lordship did not take any active 
part. In the country he was vigilant, yet 
not ostentatious, in the performance of 
every duty; and his regular attendance on 
the magisterial bench, and his appearance 
generally at the meetings of the many 
charities in the county and the district, to 
which he contributed, produced a large 
amount of good ; his decisions as a magis- 
trate being sound and discriminative, and 
his advice as a friend of the institutions 
he supported always of the most valuable 
kind. His lordship never made any attempt 
at oratorical display ; but a prominent fea- 
ture of his character, as in the case of the 
illustrious Duke of Wellington, was a con- 
stant sense of duty, and an earnest desire 
to perform it, always feeling his deep 
responsibility as an English peer, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian. In Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood especially, his lord- 
ship took an active part in all public mat- 
ters. By his presence, advice, and liberal 
pecuniary assistance, he identified his name 
with every institution of a benevolent cha- 
racter, and his private munificence, we 
may safely say, knew no limits. It would 
be impossible to particularise the instances 
in which the noble Earl’s liberality was 
manifested ; but his constant connection 
with the General Hospital, and the part 
he took in establishing the School of Me- 
dicine, since expanded into the Queen’s 
College, the Botanical Gardens at Edg- 
baston, and the Society of Arts, testifies 
to the interest he felt in the welfare of the 
town; he was amongst the earliest promo- 
ters of the Church of England Cemetery, 
and only a few weeks ago indicated his 
continued interest by a handsome donation 
towards opening its church for divine 
service. He likewise materially aided in 
founding the late Philosophical Institu- 
tion, and subscribed most liberally towards 
the proposed Midland Institute. 

His sympathy with the working classes 
was strong, and his efforts for their im- 
provement earnest and continuous; nor 
in promoting their good did he seek to 
prevent judicious pastimes. Bull-baiting 
and dog-fighting were common amuse- 
ments when West Bromwich was a village, 
not a very great many years ago: his lord- 
ship interfered to stop these discreditable 
proceedings, but, doing this, he gave the 
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inhabitants the privilege of access to five 
acres of land which he inclosed, for cricket, 
trapball, racket, running, leaping, and 
other games and exercises in which its 
frequenters might please to indulge ; thus, 
with a benevolent foresight, anticipating, 
in some degree, the present movement in 
favour of parks and grounds for popular 
recreation. His acquaintance with ‘many 
of the branches of abstract and experi- 
mental science was familiar and profound, 
and not only in England, but in trans- 
atlantic states, his patronage, pecuniary 
and otherwise, was freely bestowed. 

From an early period of his life, his 
lordship took a lively interest in the King’s 
Own Regiment of Staffordshire Militia. 
He was appointed Major in that regiment 
the 23rd Oct. 1805, and succeeded to the 
command as Colonel on the death of its 
Colonel, the Earl of Uxbridge, by com- 
mission dated 15th April, 1812. In 1813, 
when a revolutionary movement broke out 
in Holland, after the destructive battle of 
Leipsic, the Earl of Dartmouth set an ex- 
ample tothe domestic branch of the military 
force by offering his personal service, and 
endeavouring, in conjunction with Lieut.- 
Colonel Newdigate, to induce the regiment 
to volunteer as a provisional battalion, in 
aid of the general army, for foreign ser- 
vice. His lordship’s gallant and generous 
offer not having received a very extensive 
response in the regiment, the project was 
abandoned; but 507 men, with a full pro- 
portion of officers, were accepted by the 
Government, and joined the Guards, and 
other infantry regiments, which distin- 
guished themselves at the crowning struggle 
on the plains of Waterloo. The regiment 
under his command in 1814 would bear 
comparison, both in numbers andefficiency, 
with any regiment in the service ; and the 
mildness with which he enforced the vari- 
ous parts of military discipline, together 
with his courteous demeanour towards the 
officers, irrespective of rank or other social 
considerations, gave him an advantage be- 
yond ordinary comparison. In 1814 the 
regiment was disembodied, and so re- 
mained until the escape of Buonaparte 
from Elba, in the spring of the following 

ear, when it replaced the troops of the line 
in Ireland, and the Earl of Dartmouth was 
on duty with the regiment until 1816. On 
the revival of this useful and constitutional 
force, last year, his lordship entered with 
great zeal upon the work of its organiza- 
tion ; and to the last his lordship cherished 
the greatest solicitude that the re-organised 
battalion which had been placed under his 
charge should become as effective as the 
one, which, in the more palmy days of its 
history had been proudly distinguished as 
the personal guard of his Majesty George 


the Third, and flatteringly recorded in the 
annals of the Horse Guards. 

So late as Saturday, the 5th Nov. he at- 
tended a meeting in Stafford, at which 
some of the principal officers of the Staf- 
fordshire Militia regiments assembled, to 
confer with the Deputy Lieutenants on the 
subject of the accommodation required for 
the depdts of the three regiments, at Staf- 
ford, Lichfield, and Newcastle. It was 
remarked on that occasion that Lord 
Dartmouth seemed to feel the influence of 
the cold more than usual; but no one 
ascribed it to any more serious cause than 
slight temporary indisposition, nor antici- 
pated that the county, and the large district 
through which the influence of his charac- 
ter was felt, would so soon be deprived of 
his valuable services and example. 

Lord Dartmouth had usually resided at 
Sandwell, near Birmingham. The Patshull 
estate, in the same county, was purchased 
by him from Sir Robert Pigot, Bart. about 
five years since; and though he had occa- 
sionally resided there, it was only during 
the last summer that his lordship and 
family had removed to it from Sandwell, 
with the intention of making it a perma- 
nent residence. 

Lord Dartmouth was twice married: 
first, on the 5th April, 1821, to Lady 
Frances Charlotte Talbot, eldest daughter 
of Charles-Chetwynd second Earl Tal- 
bot. By that lady, who died on the 4th 
Qct. 1823, he had issue two sons, George 
Viscount Lewisham, who died in 1823, 
aged sixteen months; and William-Walter, 
now Earl of Dartmouth. 

The Earl married secondly, Oct. 25, 
1828, the Hon. Frances Barrington, second 
daughter of George 5th Viscount Barring- 
ton ; and by that lady, who died Aug. 11, 
1849, he had further issue fifteen children, 
six sons and nine daughters, who are all 
living, and at present unmarried. The 
Hon. George Barrington Legge, the eldest 
son of this family, is a Second Lieutenant 
in the Rifle Brigade. 

The present Earl was born in 1823, and 
married in 1846 his second-cousin Lady 
Augusta Finch, eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Aylesford, by whom he has issue Wil- 
liam-Heneage now Viscount Lewisham, 
born in 1851, and other children. His 
lordship has been M.P. for South Staf- 
fordshire in the present Parliament. 


Tue Ear or PorrsMovuru. 

Jan. 9. At Eggesford, in Devonshire, 
in his 82d year, the Right Hon. Newton 
Fellowes, fourth Earl of Portsmouth (1743), 
Viscount Lymington, co.. Southampton, 
and Baron Wallop of Wallop in the same 
county (1720), a Deputy Lieutenant of 
Devonshire. 
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His Lordship was the third son of John 
the second Earl by Urania, daughter of 
Coulson Fellowes, esq. of Hampstead, 
Middlesex, and Eggesford, co. Devon. He 
was born at Hurstbourne Park in Hamp- 
shire on the 26th June, 1772, and was 
educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where the degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him in 1792. 

On succeeding to the estates of his 
maternal uncle Henry Arthur Fellowes, 
esq. of Eggesford, he took the name and 
arms of Fellowes, (in lieu of his own pa- 
tronymic of Wallop,) by his Majesty’s 
license dated August 9, 1794. 

In 1807 he was returned to Parliament 
for Andover, and he continued to repre- 
sent that borough during several parlia- 
ments until 1820. In 1832, on the increase 
of the members for the county of Devon 
by the Reform Act, he was selected to 
represent its Northern Division, and was 
returned without opposition in conjunction 
with his brother-in-law Lord Ebrington 
(the present Farl Fortescue). They were 
re-elected in 1835; but in 1857 Mr. New- 
ton Fellowes retired, and was succeeded 
by Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. a 
Conservative. After that period, Mr. 
Newton Fellowes was out of Parliament ; 
until he succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his brother the late eccentric 
Earl on the 14th July, 1853 (see our last 
volume, p. 307.) 

Mr. Newton Fellowes was always a 
zealous and energetic supporter of Liberal 
politics, but at the same time his manners 
were cordial and conciliatory to all parties. 
He was an active promoter of local im- 
provements. The beautiful road which 
connects Exeter with Barnstaple was 
mainly formed by his exertions, and with 
the aid of his pecuniary advances; and 
when a railroad communication was first 
proposed for the north of Devon he pro- 
moted its formation with great public- 
spirit and self-sacrifice. In former days 
Eggesford was the very focus of hospitality, 
as well as of employment for his poorer 
neighbours; and in all his beneficent 
efforts he was warmly seconded by his 
amiable wife. 

The late Earl was twice married, and 
had issue by both marriages. His first 
wife was Frances, fourth daughter of the 
Rev. Castell Sherard, of Glatton, co. 
Huntingdon, and a cousin of the Earl of 
Harborough. By that lady, who died 
March 15, 1819, he had issue two sons and 
three daughters: 1. Fanny-Jane-Urania, 
who died in 1814, in her 18th year; 2. 
Lady Henrietta-Caroline, married in 1826 
to Joseph Chichester Nagle, esq. of Calver- 
leigh Court, Devon; 3. Henry Arthur 
Wallop Fellowes, esq. M.P. for Andover 
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in 1832-5; who died unmarried in 1847, 
in his 48th year; 4. Newton-John-Alex- 
ander, who died an infant in 1801; and 
5.. Louisa-Maria, who died an infant in 
1803. 

His Lordship married secondly, June 
24, 1820, Lady Catharine Fortescue, second 
daughter of Hugh first Earl Fortescue, 
and by that lady, who survives him, he had 
further issue one son and three daughters: 
6. Lady Catharine, married in 1843 to 
Seymour Phillips Allen, esq. son of the 
late John Hensleigh Allen, esq. of Cres- 
selley, co. Pembroke, and grandson of the 
late Lord Robert Seymour; 7. Lady 
Hester-Urania, married in 1847 to Ralph 
Merrick Leeke, esq. of Longford Hall, 
Shropshire; 8. the Right Hon. Isaac- 
Newton now Earl of Portsmouth; and 9. 
Lady Camilla-Eleanor, married in 1852 to 
her cousin the Hon. Dudley Francis For- 
tescue, youngest son of Earl Fortescue. 

The present Earl of Portsmouth was 
born in 1825, and is unmarried. He was 
an unsuccessful candidate for Andover in 
1847. 


Lorp PLUNKET. 


Jan. 5. At his seat, Old Connaught, 


co. Wicklow, in his 90th year, the Right 
Hon. William Conyngham Plunket, Baron 


Plunket of Newtown, co. Cork, in the 
Peerage of the United Kingdom, a Privy 
Councillor of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and LL.D. 

The Rev. Thomas Plunket, the pastor 
of a Presbyterian congregation in Ennis- 
killen, had two sons, the eldest of whom 
was Patrick ; the second, considerably 
junior to his brother, was the celebrated 
man whose death we have just recorded, 
Lord Plunket was born in that town in 
July, 1764. In a pecuniary sense his 
prospect of inheritance was small, but na- 
ture compensated him by the most pre- 
cious of her gifts—a sound mind in a 
vigorous frame. A few of the north of 
Ireland Presbyterians doubt the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as it is generally received 
in Christian churches, and of that number 
was Mr. Thomas Plunket. While yet a 
comparatively young man he removed with 
his family to Dublin, where he became 
the minister of Strand-street Chapel. This 
change greatly facilitated an object very 
dear to his heart, that of giving a liberal 
education and learned professions to both 
his sons. Patrick, the eldest, became a 
physician, died childless, and, we believe, 
unmarried, more than forty years ago, 
bequeathing to his brother William Plun- 
ket a large library and a very considerable 
fortune. William was, however, yet a 
boy when death removed his father from a 
world, in which his struggles were at once 
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severe and unsuccessful. He died in em- 
barrassed circumstances, and left to his 
congregation the care of his family. This 
appeal was handsomely responded to, and, 
though the Unitarians in Dublin were 
neither numerous nor wealthy, still a suf- 
ficient sum was subscribed to pay Mr. 
Plunket’s debts, as well as to defray the 
expense of keeping the younger son at 
school, and completing the education of 
the elder, who soon found himself in a 
condition to return their assistance as 
well as to contribute to the expenses of 
William Plunket, who had resolved to en- 
gage in the profession of the law, upon 
which he entered in Hilary Term, 1787, 
having previously obtained a scholarship 
and graduated with considerable credit at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was there 
the contemporary of the well-known Arch- 
bishop Magee : they were both natives of 
the same county, both of humble origin, 
both the architects of their own fortunes, 
both men who reached the highest digni- 
ties in their respective professions, and 
both ‘‘ sworn friends and true,’’ who as- 
sisted each other in the race of life till all 
its difficulties were subdued. Mr. Plun- 
ket was called to the bar in 1787. He 
had already acquired no small fame for 
oratory in a debating club called the His- 
torical Society, which in those days held 
its meetings within the walls of the Dublin 
University. Lord Charlemont, who was 
then one of the leaders of the Irish Libexal 
party, immediately brought him into the 
Irish House of Commons for his own bo- 
rough of Chariemont, and Mr. Plunket 
at once commenced his political career. 
He was bold, sarcastic, unsparing: at 
once witty and logical, popular and pru- 
dent. Stimulated by narrow circumstances 
and boundless ambition, he gave all his 
days, and almost all his nights, to toils 
which politicians “ court, and think them 
joy;” but, though capable of speaking at 
the shortest notice, he yet was a holiday 
orator. He could indeed speak with ease 
and effect about anything or nothing ; but 
he never relished small skirmishing, and 
almost always reserved himself for great 
occasions. Not that he ever was in the 
habit of writing pamphlets and commit- 
ting them to memory, but it seemed as if 
the fervour necessary to his nobler efforts 
could only be excited by profound emo- 
tions long indulged, supported by reason- 
ings so cherished and nurtured as to have 
become a part of his being. With the 
every-day business of legislation his name 
is therefore little associated, while the 
fame which he acquired in the Irish House 
of Commons is due principally to the 
power which he displayed in resisting the 
Legislative Union. He scarcely could be 


said to have brought to its discussion the 
views of a philosopher or the experience 
of a statesman; but from night to night, 
during the debates on the Union, he di- 
rected against the Treasury Bench a per- 
fect hurricane of wrath. Although these 
efforts conferred no benefit on his coun- 
try, they tended greatly to advance his 
own reputation; although the Viceregal 
Castle would not capitulate, he took the 
Four Courts by storm. The palace of the 
Lord-Lieutenant closed its gates, but in 
the Temple of Justice he was received as 
her most favoured son; a professional 
income, which had been reckoned by 
hundreds soon rose to be computed by 
thousands, and the legal circles of Dublin, 
not less than those of the North-West 
Circuit, still cherish the traditions of his 
forensic victories. Every faculty of his 
vigorous mind, as well as every feature of 
his extraordinary character, were disci- 
plined and developed by the Union de- 
bates ; and most especially did he acquire 
fame from the boldness—we had almost 
said the audacity—with which he con- 
fronted his political adversaries. On one 
occasion Sir Jonah Barrington insinuated 
that corruption had been attempted ; mi- 
nisters threatened to move that his words 
be taken down; Plunket instantly con- 
verted the insinuation into a specific charge, 
accompanied with the bitterest revilings, 
and at every interval in the long series of 
his reproaches he challenged the Treasury 
to ‘* take down his words.’’ These suc- 
cessive cartels, however, were not accepted. 
It was in this speech that he uttered the 
schoolboy declaration of which Mr. O’Con- 
nell and Mr. Cobbett many years after- 
wards made frequent use to raise an occa- 
sional laugh, both in Conciliation-hall and 
the House of Commons. The matter on 
both sides is abundantly absurd, and only 
worth recording as an illustration of the 
puerilities which were then in fashion. 
Mr. Plunket said he should imitate the 
father of Hannibal, and enjoin his sons to 
“ swear eternal vengeance against the ene- 
mies of their country,’’—viz. the Saxons. 
Mr. O’Connell, taking advantage of this, 
always called the junior Plunkets ‘‘ young 
Hannibals.”’ 

The extinction of the Irish Parliament 
seemed for a time to extinguish Mr. 
Plunket’s hopes of building up the cha- 
racter of a statesman ; but he “ improved 
the occasion’’ by creating the greatest 
forensic reputation that any Irishman ever 
attained. He was a man of thirteen years’ 
standing in his profession and a King’s 
Counsel when the Union took place, while 
it is well known that in a short time after 
his ‘‘ call’? he had obtained business suf- 
ficient to justify his being allied in marriage 
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to a lady of good fortune, and descended 
from an ancient family. The wife of Mr. 
Plunket was Catherine, only dau. of John 
M‘Causland, esq. of Strabane, who had 
represented the county of Donegal in four 
Parliaments. The union of Mr. Plunket 
with Miss M‘Causland took place in 1791, 
and a numerous family were the issue of 
that marriage. Anxious as he must neces- 
sarily have been at this period of his life 
to provide for the necessities of his position, 
yet he cordially united with his brother 
Dr. Plunket in returning to those members 
of his father’s congregation who subscribed 
to pay that gentleman’s debts and main- 
tain his family the amount of all their 
contributions, with full interest, so that 
the Unitarians of Strand-street lost no 
money and gained much honour by their 
connexion with the Plunkets. 

When the rebellion of 1798 burst forth, 
Mr. Plunket was a member of Parliament, 
a rising man at the bar, and the father of 
a family—all excellent reasons, even if 
higher motives were wanting, to restrain 
him from abetting that sanguinary move- 
ment; though he subsequently gave his 
professional aid to some few among its 
leaders and victims. Many years before 
that fatal period, at the time when Parisian 
savans were indoctrinating all Europe, it 
was said that Mr. Plunket did not quite 
escape their influence, and that among the 
Irish Liberals of 1789—more especially 
at the houses of Dr. Emmett and his son 
Thomas, Mr. Plunket was accustomed to 
proclaim that ‘‘all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope were malefactors, and all the nations 
of Europe enslaved.’’? This charge was 
urged with sufficient pertinacity to render 
Mr. Plunket very desirous of some signal 
and public opportunity to give it a prac- 
tical refutation. An occasion favourable 
for that purpose presented itself in August, 
1803, upon the trial of Robert Emmett, 
whose followers murdered the Irish Chief 
Justice, Lord Kilwarden, when Mr. Plunket 
appeared, in addition to the taw officers of 
the Crown, as counsel for the prosecution. 
There are those who have thought and 
said that he discharged his duty during 
that painful trial in a manner more remark- 
able for zeal in his cause than for humane 
consideration towards the culprit. The 
immediate conviction and ultimate fate of 
the prisoner were regarded as matters of 
certainty. The earnest address of Mr. 
Plunket to the jury was therefore calcu- 
lated to promote no other object than the 
very superfluous purpose of dissociating 
himself from the franticand criminal author 
of the émeute in which Lord Kilwarden 
fell. Mr. Emmett in return assailed him 
With the measureless sarcasm of which Mr. 
Plunket himself had set many examples, 
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accusing him of having inculcated popular 
resistance and physical force in his speeches 
both at the bar and in Parliament ; while 
the adversaries of established order, im- 
mediately after the trial, charged him with 
ingratitude and treachery in volunteering 
to assail the son and brother of men with 
whom he had lived on terms of intimacy, 
and with whom he once had shared those 
sentiments which, on the trial of Robert 
Emmett in 1803, he indignantly repro- 
bated. That this accusation was utterly 
false Mr. Plunket proved long afterwards, 
upon the trial of an action which he brought 
against William Cobbett for propagating 
that unfounded charge. 

On the 22d Oct. 1803, Mr. Plunket was 
advanced to the office of Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, and on the 15th Oct. 1805, to 
that of Attorney-General. From this time 
forward he naturally sought to extend his 
sphere of action, and he therefore resolved 
to connect himself with one of the great 
political parties into which the candidates 
for office were then divided. That section 
of public men who acknowledged the late 
Lord Grenville for their leader received 
Mr. Plunket’s co-operation as an accession 
of strength well worthy of acceptance ; 
and in 1806, when the ministry called 
‘* All the Talents ” forced themselves upon 
George III. Mr. Plunket continued to be 
the first law officer of the Crown in Ire- 
land. By the arrangements then made, 
Mr. Plunket’s patron, Lord Grenville, was 
placed at the head of the Government, 
and Mr. Fox as leader in the House of 
Commons. For the mistakes which that 
ministry committed in England during 
their brief possession of power Mr. Plunket 
was in no respect responsible. The ad- 
ministration of Irish affairs proceeded at 
that time rather smoothly and speciously ; 
Irish produce was much in demand, rents 
were comparatively well paid during the 
war, and the minds of the populace were 
fixed upon the single object of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, which they hoped 
to see achieved by a Liberal ministry. 
The death of Mr. Fox, however, and the 
pressure on the King respecting Roman 
Catholic claims broke up the Government, 
and Mr. Plunket resigned, after holding 
the office of Attorney-General from Oct. 
1805 till May 1807. He had now ceased 
to go circuit ; in a great measure he with- 
drew from the Common Law courts, and 
gave himself -up to the pursuit of Chancery 
practice, which he seemed to prefer upon 
the obvious ground of minimum labour 
with maximum reward—certainly not from 
any inaptitude for other departments of 
his profession, since he was in all respects 
at the head of the Irish bar. In every 
Chancery suit he appeared as leading 
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counsel, and continued in the undisputed 
enjoyment of that position from 1807 till 
1827, in the course of which period his 
fees, exclusive of professional gains during 
the preceding twenty years, could not have 
amounted to less than an average income 
of 6,000/. per annum. 

Lord Grenville and the late Lord Grey 
were members of the Whig cabinet of 
1806-7. When that Government resigned, 
both those noble lords, followed by their 
respective adherents, formed a combination 
of political interests which lasted fifteen 
years, but which never amounted to perfect 
amalgation. The Grenville section of that 
party continued to include Mr. Plunket, 
and to receive from him all the support 
which a man neither in office nor in Par- 
liament was capable of yielding. At that 
time the franchise of the Dublin University 
was vested in a very limited number of 
electors, so restricted that they could not 
exceed 93, viz. the provost, 7 senior fel- 
lows, 16 junior fellows—which was then 
their utmost number,—and 70 “ scholars 
of the house.” Of this latter class some 
were minors, so that rarely so many as 80 
electors ever came to the poll. Over this 


body Dr. Magee, the old companion and 
faithful ally of Plunket, exercised con- 


siderable influence. Still, neither the in- 
fluence of Dr. Magee nor the fame of Mr. 
Plunket could secure a favourable result 
till the general election of 1812, for he 
was known to be favourable to Roman 
Catholic claims, and it was then for the 
first time Mr. Plunket took his seat in 
the British House of Commons as repre- 
sentative of the learning and orthodoxy of 
Treland. He had previously sat for Mid- 
hurst from January 1807 till April in the 
same year. Mr. Plunket came to this 
country with a reputation for eloquence ; 
but Irish oratory was, even then, at a 
discount, and there existed no predispo- 
sition to think favourably of Mr. Plunket’s 
powers. A single speech, however, sufficed 
to set him right with the House. When 
he first rose no one knew what sort of 
oration to expect—a dry lawyer-like dis- 
quisition or a burst of Celtic declama- 
tion. No one was prepared for, and 
therefore everybody listened with sur- 
prise and attention to a man whose 
quiet, self-possessed, grave, and studious 
mien bore no trace of Hibernian origin; 
a startling array of facts, reasoning, in- 
genious, severe, and eminently forcible, 
a masterly grasp of the whole subject, 
felicity of illustration, variety, condensa- 
tion, freshness, the choicest diction ren- 
dered doubly expressive by a delivery 
earnest, impressive, and unaffected, pro- 
cured for his débu¢ an amount of favour 
80 great that the wonder is he should have 
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succeeded in preserving it unimpaired 
throughout the fifteen years that he sat in 
our House of Commons. His exterior 
certainly presented nothing prepossessing ; 
his stature was short, his limbs clumsy, 
his countenance a small and unfavourable 
specimen of the Scotish physiognomy, 
aggravated by a true “ vinegar aspect;’’ 
yet his parliamentary success was not 
merely remarkable—it was brilliant. The 
great men of that day vied with each other 
in complimenting their new companion ; 
and Mr. Canning was bold enough to 
affirm that the advent of such a man 
brought back the days of Burke and Pitt, 
of Fox and Sheridan. Fortunately, this 
stimulating incense did not subsequently 
tempt him into the freaks, the fustian, or 
the passionate exaggeration of the Irish 
school. As Macaulay says of Hampden, 
‘his eloquence was of the kind most 
esteemed in Parliament—ready, weighty, 
perspicuous, condensed.” Though by no 
means destitute of imagination and sensi- 
bility, he never yielded to slight, tempo- 
rary, or false emotions ; usually masculine 
and dignified, not often petulant, irascible, 
or coarse, the peculiar and distinguishing 
characteristic of his eloquence was a sus- 
tained intensity—‘ Strong without rage, 
without o’erflowing full.’’ He always en- 
joyed the reputation of being ‘‘a good 
hater,’’ ever ready to sacrifice collateral 
and inferior objects to the main purpose 
of crushing hostile forces, and not merely 
achieving, but reaping the fruits of victory, 
while his speeches seemed almost to de- 
serve all the praise bestowed by Ben 
Jonson on Lord Bacon, when he says, 
‘*no man ever spoke more neatly, more 
pressly, or suffered less emptiness, less 
idleness in what he uttered.’’ In the 
world of politics he rarely conceded any 
advantage, and never spared an adversary, 


‘but in private life he was placable, rather 


generous, and even kind-hearted. Amid 
his domestic circle he is said to have been 
most amiable. 

At the general election of 1818 Mr. 
Plunket’s claim to the representation of 
Dublin University was contested by Mr. 
John Wilson Croker, then Secretary to 
the Admiralty, who was supported by the 
government influence, and stood upon the 
old Tory and anti-Catholic interest, but 
was on that occasion unsuccessful. Dr. 
Magee, then Dean of Cork, as usual “ came 
to the rescue,’’ and materially assisted in 
securing the return of Mr. Plunket, though 
by a very small majority, the numbers 
being 30 and 34. 

The ‘‘ Manchester Massacre,” combined 
with a prodigious amount of discontent 
throughout the country, rendered Lord 
Liverpool’s government very sensible of 
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the value of suck an auxiliary as Mr. 
Plunket. Upon that occasion he defended 
their policy, or at least extenuated their 
errors; and, when the proper opportunity 
arrived, they were by no means unprepared 
to manifest their gratitude. The death of 
the Marquess of Londonderry in 1822 led 
to a variety of ministerial changes ; and, 
though Lord Liverpool continued to be 
Prime Minister, and Lord Eldon still held 
the Great Seal, yet the intense Toryism of 
the government was mitigated. Mr, Can- 
ning took the management of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Huskisson became Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and several 
members of the Grenville party joined the 
Administration, Mr. Plunket receiving the 
office of Attorney-General for Ireland. 
The Marquess Wellesley was then Vice- 
roy. Conciliation was to be the principle 
of his government, impartiality his uni- 
versal rule of action. The Orange party 
were to be curbed, and Popish agitation 
discountenanced. He was to be the paci- 
ficator of a land which had never known 
tranquillity for 600 years ; and the brilliant 
success with which he had governed India 
was to be revived in the Castle at Dublin. 
Such were the fond hopes with which Lord 
Wellesley’s countrymen hailed his vice- 
regal advent, hopes which, in their minds, 
were converted into realities when Mr. 
Pluaket—the great advocate of emancipa- 
tion—became the first law officer of the 
Trish Government. Those expectations 
were grievously disappointed. The Mar- 
quess and Mr. Plunket were great men, 
but no workers of miracles, and when his 
Excellency visited the theatre in State he 
was pelted from the gallery; the Orange- 
men hooted him in the streets, and the 
Liberal agitators denied him a cordial sup- 
port with the multitude. Whiteboyism, 
beginning its outrages in the south, almost 


reached the suburbs of the capital. The | 


legal proceedings against the Orange party 
were defeated in the courts of law, and 
the country gentlemen once more began 
to fortify their houses. A special commis- 
sion was issued, and the Attorney-General 
in person prosecuted the insurgents at 
Cork and other assize towns throughout 
Munster. With the Dublin Orangemen 
who pelted Lord Wellesley Mr. Plunket 
was remarkably unsuccessful. His pro- 
secutions neither inspired the one party 
with alarm, nor the other with gratitude. 

_ But in the House of Commons he con- 
tinued to hold a position among the highest 
order of public men. Mr. Canning more 
than once said, that no individual whatever 
contributed so much as Mr. Plunket had 
done to the success of Roman Catholic 
claims. The names of Grattan, O’Connell, 
and Sidney Smith were mentioned; but 
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Mr. Canning repeated his deliberate opi- 
nion that Mr. Plunket was the most 
efficient labourer that ever toiled in that 
cause ; for this reason—that he gained over 
adversaries by persuading them that a 
repeal of the penal laws would strengthen 
the established church in Ireland. But 
he ceased to have a seat in the Lower 
House before that great change in our 
constitution was consummated. In 1827 
the state of Lord Liverpool’s health ren- 
dered his retirement indispensable, and 
Mr. Plunket, being then in the 63d year 
of his age, and having been five years in 
the office of Attorney-General, thought he 
had a fair claim to a seat on the bench. 
Mr. Canning, at that time Prime Minister, 
did not like to lose his services in the 
House of Commons, and proposed to ap- 
point him Master of the Rolls in England. 
This plan, however, was, after a little con- 
sultation, abandoned, gnd Mr. Plunket 
was, in the month of June, 1827, raised 
to the peerage of the United Kingdom by 
the title of Baron Plunket, being at the 
same time appointed Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland; and in that 
important office he continued till the close 
of the Wellington administration, a period 
of somewhat more than three years. The 
new Chief Baron (Joy) had been Solicitor- 
General under Lord Plunket, and Chief 
Justice Bushe, of the King’s Bench, was 
his most intimate friend. While at the 
bar they had frequent encounters as counsel 
on opposite sides, and none was more 
stoutly contested than that in which the 
Crown proceeded by writ of guo warranto 
against Chief Baron O’Grady. Mr. Plun- 
ket called it ‘‘a jacobinical procedure.’’ 
Mr. Bushe replied, “ If it be so, impeach 
us. I adjure you by our ancient friendship 
and our common country to arraign us,”’ 
&e. “ Ah,’’ said Mr. O’Connell, “ their 
ancient friendship was a league between 
two robbers, and their common country 
has been the common prey of both.’ 
This may be received as one among many 
occurrences which illustrate the sort of 
warfare that Lord Plunket was required 
to wage in Ireland; but the moment he 
quitted the Irish shore he accommodated 
himself at once to the tone of English 
society ; though, when he returned to his 
native country, he was still a match for 
any Irishman, even at his own peculiar 
weapons. 

While Lord Plunket presided in the 
Common Pleas—namely, from June 1827 
till November 1830, his judicial career, 
though attended with much success, was 
not marked by any very extraordinary 
events. Not so, however, his position as 
a member of the Upper House. No one 
can forget that the great feature of the 
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Wellington Ministry was the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill. While that measure 
was under discussion in the House of Lords, 
the Duke invited Lord Plunket to sit with 
him on the Treasury Bench, to advise him 
step by step, ‘‘ to take charge of the bill,’’ 
as the phrase is, and see it fairly through 
the House. This is not a usual course, 
nor is such a practice generally thought 
expedient, but the Duke evidently felt that 
without the cordial and unceasing efforts 
of Lord Plunket the chances of success in 
the House of Lords would be exceedingly 
doubtful. 

The measure called “ Emancipation ” 
having been carried, the labours of Lord 
Plunket as a legislator reached their close. 
Occasionally he made a few remarks in 
Parliament, but he scarcely ever again de- 
livered a speech or earnestly engaged in 
any discussion. With the exception of 
five months, between November 1834 and 
April 1835, the Whigs remained in pos- 
session of the Cabinet, and Lord Plunket 
was their Irish Chancellor, until a short 
time before their withdrawal from office, 
when he reluctantly resigned, and was 
succeeded by Lord Campbell. 

During the last Whig Ministry Lord 
Plunket occasionally came over to London ; 
but he was full 66 years of age before 
he took his seat on the bench of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland, and it may fairly 
be considered that at that advanced period 
of his life he was entitled to withdraw 
from Parliamentary labours; nor even was 
it expected that, as a judge, Lord Plunket 
could add much to the fame which he had 
previously acquired. His reputation shot 
upwards from a narrow ground-work. His 
speeches were at once few and famous; 
they excited the unqualified applause of 
the age in which he flourished, while the 
men who have survived those days feel 
that, even after the lapse of thirty years, 
his celebrity has scarcely waned, and that 
Plunket’s is still a conspicuous name amid 
the orators of the nineteenth century. But 
the great principles of legislation which 
men seek and find in the speeches of Pitt 
and the writings of Burke do not abound 
in the startling orations of Plunket. He 
could scarcely be called a statesman— 
hardly, even, a sound practical politician ; 
abler judges than he were among his 
brethren of the Irish bench, though his 
judicial qualities were of a very high order; 
and at the bar, though he received a large 
income and was a peerless advocate, there 
were men of greater learning, and one 
unquestionably of greater eloquence. But, 
on the whole, nature was most bountiful 
to Lord Plunket, and accident favoured 
him at almost every step of his long and 
noble career. His public life may be con- 


sidered as terminating in 1841 ; still, for 
some years after its close, he continued to 
visit his friends and to diffuse the charms 
of his conversation. At length he became 
oppressed with the weight of human in- 
tirmity, yet even in that night of life were 
occasionally seen many bright gleams of 
his once clear and powerful intellect. 

By the lady already mentioned, who 
died on the 14th March 1821, Lord Plunket 
had issue six sons and five daughters, all 
of whom, excepting the eldest daughter, 
are still living. Their names are as follow: 
1. the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Thomas 
now Lord Plunket, Lord Bishop of Tuam, 
Killala, and Achonry; 2. the Hon. John 
Plunket, a Queen’s Counsel, who married 
in 1824 Charlotte daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Charles Kendall Bushe, and 
has issue a numerous family; 3. the Hon. 
David Plunket, Commissioner of Bank- 
ruptcy, who married in 1837 Louisa, 
eldest daughter of the late Robert Ald- 
ridge, esq. but has no issue; 4. Mary, 
who died unmarried in 1814; 5. the 
Hon. and Rev. William Conyngham Plun- 
ket, Vicar of Bray, co. Dublin; 6. the 
Hon. Elizabeth, married in 1824 to the 
Rev. Francis Lynch-Blosse, Bart. and 
left his widow in 1840; 7. the Hon. 
Patrick Plunket, a Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts in Ireland, who married in 1838 
Maria, daughter of John Atkinson, esq. 
and has issue; 8. the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Robert Plunket, Dean of Tuam, who mar- 
ried in 1830 Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Sir Robert Lynch-Blosse, Bart. and 
has issue; 9. the Hon. Catharine, un- 
married; 10. the Hon. Isabella, married 
in 1846 to Henry Quin, esq. of Burleigh, 
co. Wexford, and Wingfield, co. Wicklow; 
and 11, the Hon. Louisa Plunket. 

The Bishop of Tuam married in 1819 
Louisa-Jane, second daughter of the late 
John William Foster, esq. of Fanevalley, 
co. Louth, by whom he bas issue four 
daughters. The next brother, the Hon. 
John Plunket, Q.C. has five surviving 
sons, of whom the eldest, William Co- 
nyngham Plunket, esq. was born in 1423, 
but is at present unmarried. 

Lord Plunket’s funeral took place on 
the 7th Jan. when his body was conveyed 
for interment to the Mount Jerome Ceme- 
tery. It was attended by all his sons, 
his sons-in-law, his grandson Sir Robert 
Lynch-Blosse, Bart., by Sir John J. Cog- 
hill, Bart., Thomas Edward Barton, esq., 
and Richard J. Greene, esq., the husbands 
of his granddaughters, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Hon. Justice Perrin, the Right 
Hon. Baron Greene, Hon. Commissioner 
Macan, Master Litton, Master Henn, 
Surgeon Cusack, Dr. Whistler, &c. &c. 
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Sir T. ToEoruitus Mercatrs, Barr. 

Nov. 3. At Delhi, aged 58, Sir Thomas 
Theophilus Metcalfe, the fourth Baronet, 
of Fern Hill, Bucks (1802), Commis- 
sioner of Delhi. 

Sir Theophilus was the brother and heir 
of the late Sir Charles Metcalfe, G.C.B. 
who was created a Peer by the title of 
Lord Metcalfe in 1845, and died in 1846, 
when the peerage became extinct (see the 
memoir of him in our vol. xxv. p. 534). 
He was the third son of Sir Thomas, the 
first Baronet, by Susannah-Sophia, daugh- 
ter of John Debonnaire, esq. and widow 
of Major John Smith; and was born on 
the 2d Jan. 1795. 

He proceeded to India as a writer in 
1813, and was immediately appointed As- 
sistant to his brother Sir Charles, then 
Resident at Delhi; which station he never 
afterwards quitted. He was promoted to 
be Head Assistant in the centre division 
of the Delhi territories in 1823; Collector 
of Revenue and Customs 1828 ; Civil and 
Sessions Judge of the city and territory of 
Delhi 1832; Commissioner of Revenue 
and Circuit 1835; and Agent to the Lient.- 
Governor of Delhi in the same year. He 
succeeded his brother in the baronetcy, ia 
September, 1846. 

Sir Theophilus was twice married ; first 
to Grace, eldest daughter of Alexander 


Clarke, esq. of Ruthven, N.B. she died in 
1824; and secondly to Felicité-Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Browne, esq. M.D. of 
the Bengal medical board; she died in 


1842, By the former lady he had issue 
two sons, Theophilus-Macpherson, who 
died in 1841; and Charles-Theophilus- 
Rideout, who died in 1820. By the latter 
he had issue two sons and four daughters. 
He is succeeded by his elder son by the 
second marriage, now Sir Theophilus John 
Metcalfe, who is also in the civil service of 
the East India Company. He was born 
at Delhi in 1828, and married in 1851 the 
eldest daughter of Colonel John Low, 
C.B. of Clatto, co. Fife. 


Sir Ricuarp G. Simeon, Barr. 

Jan. 11. At his seat, Swanston, in the 
Isle of Wight, in his 70th year, Sir Rich- 
ard Godin Simeon, the second Baronet 
(1815), a Deputy Lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire. 

He was born in London May 21, 1784, 
and was the son of Sir John Simeon the 
first Baronet, a Master in Chancery, and 
M.P. for Reading, by Rebecca, eldest 
daughter of John Cornwall, esq. of Hen- 
don House, Middlesex. He succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father in Feb. 
1824, 

He was the first member returned to 
Parliament for the Isle of Wight, on its 


receiving the privilege of returning one 
member by the Reform Act of 1832. He 
stood on the Liberal interest, and Mr. 
Alexander Glynn Campbell on the Con- 
servative side ; and obtained his election 
by 712 votes to 112. At the election of 
1835 he was opposed by Mr. George Henry 
Ward, and had the smaller majority of 483 
to 337; and at the next election in 1837 
he retired from the contest; when the 
Liberal candidate Capt. the Hon. C. D. 
Pelham was defeated by Mr. A’Court 
Holmes. 

He served the office of Sheriff of Hamp- 
shire in 1845, and was appointed a Deputy 
Lieutenant of that county in 1847. He 
was well known as a scientific and practical 
agriculturist. 

He married, April 8, 1813, Louisa- 
Edith, eldest daughter and heir of Sir Fitz- 
william Barrington, Bart. of Barrington 
hall, Essex ; and by that lady, who died in 
1847, he had issue three sons and two 
daughters. The former were, 1. Sir John, 
his successor ; 2. Charles, Lieut. 45th regt. 
who married in 1842 Sarah-Jane, only 
child of Philip Williams, esq. of Woolley 
Green, Hants ; 3. Cornwall, M.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford. The latter: Louisa Mary; 
and Jane-Elizabeth, married in 1846 to 
the Rev. Robert Sumner, son of the Bishop 
of Winchester, and died in 1851. 

The present Baronet was born in 1815, 
and married in 1840 the only daughter of 
the late Sir Frederick Francis Baker, Bart. 
of Loventor, co. Devon. He was M.P. 
for the Isle of Wight from 1847 to 1851, 
when he resigned on becoming a Roman 
Catholic. 


Sir Ricwaxp Jenks, G.C.B. 

Dec. 30. At his residence, Gothic Cot- 
tage, Blackheath, Sir Richard Jenkins, 
G.C.B. of Bicton Hall, Salop, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of that county, and G.C.B. 

Sir Richard was born at Cruckton, near 
Shrewsbury, February 18th, 1785, and was 
the eldest son of Richard Jenkins, esq. of 
Bicton, Salop, by Constantia-Harriot, 
daughter of George Ravenscroft, esq. of 
Wrexham. His ancestors appear to have 
settled in Shropshire, and resided at 
Charlton Hill, under the Earl of Bradford, 
some time in the reign of Charles II.; 
the Bicton estate having come into the 
family by the marriage of his great-grand- 
father, Richard Jenkins, esq. with the 
heiress of John Muckleston, esq. 

The name of Sir Richard Jenkins will 
long be distinguished in the annals of 
India, as a statesman of sound and strict 
ability, and whose honourable conduct 
secured for him, whilst resident there, the 
respect not only of the native princes and 
inhabitants, but of every one with whom 
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the official duties of his situation brought 
him into connection. 

In the year 1800 he was appointed a 
writer on the Bombay establishment, when 
his aptitude for acquiring the Arabic and 
Persian languages having attracted the 
notice of the governing authorities, he was 
in 1805 chosen assistant Secretary to Sir 
Barry Close, Bart. Resident at the Poona 
Durbar. Afterwards he was elected Pre- 
sident at Scindia’s Court, where he conti- 
nued some years ; and then transferred to 
the Residency at Nagpore, in Berat. At 
this place he distinguished himself in 1817 
by brave and admirable conduct and deci- 
sion, added to no small share of personal 
prowess; having, as the despatch notifies, 
“been present during the whole of an 
action,” which it was requisite to under- 
take for the protection of the Residency, 
and as tending, by his animated conduct, 
in a very considerable degree to excite the 
troops to their duty. His exertions on 
this occasion were acknowledged by the 
late Mr. Canning in 1817-18 with the 
highest encomiums, and will be found 
fully detailed in the account of the battle 
of Seetabuldee. His transactions also with 
the Boosla Rajah are recorded ia Mr. 
Princep’s Narrative of the Affairs of Bri- 
tish India under the Marquess of Hastings. 

During nearly the whole of the period 
Mr. Jenkins was located in India he was 
employed in the first diplomatic situations, 
and for the last nine years of his residence 
there in the still higher functions of direct- 
ing under the Supreme Government the 
entire administration of an extensive coun- 
try during the minority of its native 
princes. 

His further proceedings, from the period 
of the outbreak with the Rajah at Nag- 
pore, are thus alluded to in a Minute of 
the Governor-General in 1822: “ His 
situation has been rather assimilated to 
that of a ruler of a considerable State, 
than a political agent representing one 
Government at the Court of another. The 
several reports of Mr. Jenkins’s proceed- 
ings, which are on record, will attest the 
magnitude of the concern he has had to 
manage, the difficulties he had to contend 
with in the outset, and the sagacity, skill, 
and perseverance with which he overcame 
them; the serious responsibility he was 
obliged to incur, in consequence of the oc- 
casion of sudden and unexpected exigen- 
cies, for which he could not be provided 
with instructions, and the ultimate success 
of his labours in restoring the dilapidated 
resources of the country, in placing the 
financial and fiscal interests of the State 
on a stable foundation, and introducing a 
system of order, economy, and purity into 
the administration, which will enable us 


to transfer the country to the Rajah, on 
his reaching his majority, in a state of pro- 
sperity not attainable by any other means.” 

After an absence of twenty-seven years 
Mr. Jenkins returned to England, and on 
his way to his patrimonial estate at Bicton 
he was met by a numerous party of gen- 
tlemen of the county of Salop at Charlton 
Hill, to congratulate him on his return to 
his native country, and who accompanied 
him from thence to the confines of the 
borough of Shrewsbury, where a large 
concourse of the inhabitants were assem- 
bled to greet his arrival, and from whence 
he was escorted through the town with all 
the honours attendant upon a triumphant 
progress. 

Mr. Jenkins being resident at his man- 
sion, Abbeyforegate, Shrewsbury, was soli- 
cited, at the general election in 1830, to 
offer himself as a candidate on the Tory 
interest to represent that town in parlia- 
ment, and was successful after three days’ 
polling, the numbers being — 

Richard Jenkins, esq. . . . 754 

R. A. Slaney, esq. . .. . 563 

Panton Corbett, esq.. . . . 445 
Parliament being dissolved in the follow- 
ing year, he was again returned after a 
slight contest in conjunction with Mr. 
Slaney. At the elections of 1832 and 
1834 he did not offer himself. But in 
1837 he again came forward, when after a 
severe struggle the election terminated 
thus— 

Richard Jenkins, esq. . . . 700 

Robert Aglionby Slaney, esq. . 697 

John Cressett Pelham, esq. . 657 

G. H. Dashwood, esq. . . . 537 

At the dissolution of 1841 he retired 
from parliamentary duties, having dis- 
charged them diligently and conscien- 
tiously, as an honest agent, watching over 
the local and political rights of his con- 
stituents. 

In 1838 he had conferred upon him in 
reward for his public services the distin- 
guished Order of the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. This was accompanied by a letter 
from the late Marquess Wellesley, in 
which he states that the “ honour conferred 


_ far exceeds a baronetage in lustre, and is 


much more suitable to the services you 
have rendered to the empire. Besides, it 
is the first conferred on the civil service 
in India in any instance below the rank of 
Governor; and you are the first on this 
new foundation of honour for that service, 
of which all must allow you to be a prin- 
cipal ornament.’”’ “TI feel a personal and 
a parental pride,” the Marquess further 
adds, ‘‘in this most noble act of justice 
towards genuine merit fostered under my 
own eyes and led by my own hands into 
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the path of glory ;’’ and “ it is most credit- 
able to the government generally to have 
moved above the low track of ordinary 
patronage on this occasion, and to have 
taught the civil servants of India by this 
example, that their merits will be rewarded 
by their country, without any regard to 
differences of opinion or to considerations 
of party.”’ 

It should also be mentioned that soon 
after his return from India he was elected 
a Director of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
board, of which his long experience and 
knowledge of eastern affairs rendered him 
an efficient and intelligent member. He 
subsequently filled the office of chairman 
to that body. 

Many inhabitants of the town and 
county of Salop are indebted to the gentle- 
man now under notice for considerable 
patronage in the nature of cadetships and 
other civil appointments, and it is a source 
of satisfaction and congratulation to know, 
that most of these gentlemen have done 
credit in their several situations and be- 
come faithful and able servants of the 
Company and of their country ; a brilliaut 
example of which may be instanced in that 
gallant and successful soldier Major Ed- 
wardes, now Political Resident at Pe- 
shawur. 

In the various duties of his public life 
the conduct of Sir Richard Jenkins was 
consistent and honest. To every sordid 
and selfish feeling, or mean artifice, he 
was an utter stranger. There was no for- 
ward intrusion,—no desire of dictation, or 
of attracting popularity ; but rather, a 
retiring simplicity of manners, governing 
an open and frank disposition, that could 
win and conciliate those who might not 
otherwise acquiesce with him in opinion. 
At the same time, when, on any occasion 
his services could be beneficially employed, 
he exerted himself with a promptitude and 
disinterestedness that set forth the be- 
nevolence of his heart, and developed the 
true gentleman—the amenities of which 
especially adorned his private character. 

Mr. Jenkins married in 1824 Eliza- 
Helen, eldest daughter of Hugh Spottis- 
wode, esq. by whom he has left a family of 
nine children. He was created a Doctor 
of Civil Law at Oxford, June 13, 1234. 

The remains of Sir Richard Jenkins 
arrived in Shrewsbury, on their way for 
interment in the family vault at Bicton, 
(three miles from that town) on Friday, 
Jan. 6th, when the mayor and corporation 
and a respectable number of friends met 
the funeral cortege and accompanied it to 
the Welsh Bridge, as a fitting mark of 
respect to the memory of a gentleman, 
who, as a former representative of the 
borough in parliament, had by his public 
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conduct and many acts of considerate kind- 
ness to the town obtained for himself their 
respect and gratitude. H. P. 


Hon. James THOMASON. 

Sept. 27. At Bareilly, Agra, the Hon. 
James Thomason, Lieut.-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces of India. 

Mr. Thomason was only surviving son 
of the Rev. Thomas Truebody Thomason, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, who, after having 
been Curate to Mr. Simeon at Cambridge, 
and also at Shelford near that town,— 
where the subject of this memoir was 
born,—went out to India in the year 1808, 
and died a Senior Chaplain in the Hon. 
Company’s service in 1829 (see Gent. 
Mag. xcrx. i. 647). His Life was after- 
wards published by the Rev. J. Sargent. 

In 1814 his son James was sent home, 
and placed under the guardianship of Mr. 
Simeon, whose devotion to the well-being 
of his young charge is touchingly por- 
trayed in several of his letters published 
in the Rev. Mr. Carus’s Memoir of him. 
At that early age, young Thomason mani- 
fested an extraordinary “ spirit of inquiry, 
and many of his questions were such as a 
man, a traveller of sound sense and judg- 
ment, would have asked.’’ 

In 1822, having finished his preliminary 
education under Mr. Preston, and at 
Haileybury college, he returned to India 
in the civil service of the Hon, Company; 
in which he distinguished himself by an 
unwearying assiduity and devotion to his 
varied duties, as he rose, step by step, to 
the highest offices to which a servant of 
the Company can aspire. Though at first 
located in an unhealthy and unpromising 
jungle-station, his administrative talents 
and distinguished ability brought him un- 
avoidably under the notice of the Supreme 
Government, and in consequence Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-General, made 
him his Secretary. 

Soon after, the desperate state of his 
wife’s health induced him to run a very 
great risk, and to accompany her suddenly 
to England without waiting for the need- 
ful leave. His appointment, however, was 
kept open for him for a few months, and 
he returned to India to run, self-reliant, 
an unbroken career of peaceful success. 

Mr. Thomason was selected for his last 
responsible office by Lord Ellenborough, 
who, when Governor- General, always chose 
the man he deemed best for every post, 
irrespective of private influence or official 
seniority. Under his direction the natural 
resources of the north-west provinces have 
been rapidly developed, public works on 
an immense scale were vigorously carried 
on, and the districts under his rule were 
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familiarly spoken of as ‘‘ the model pre- 
sidency.’’ Of the cause of education he 
was a zealous promoter, and schools for 
the natives were established throughout 
his territories. He also founded a college 
for engineers which has already proved of 
great benefit, and in many other ways 
successfully laboured for the religious, 
intellectual, and industrial advancement 
of the people of his government. 

Shortly before his death the present 
Governor-General appointed him Governor 
of Madras Presidency ; but he did not live 
to undertake the duties of that high and 
honourable post. 

On receipt of the intelligence of his 
death the Governor-General issued a noti- 
fication of the event, dated from Fort 
William, Oct. 3, 1853, in which the follow- 
ing testimony is borne to his merits :— 

‘The Lieut.-Governor has long since 
earned for himself a name, which ranks 
him high among the most distinguished 
servants of the Hon. East India Company. 

“Conspicuous ability, devotion to the 
public service, and a conscientious dis- 
charge of every duty have marked each 
step of his honourable course; while his 
surpassing administrative capacity, his ex- 
tended knowledge of affairs, his clear judg- 
ment, his benevolence of character and 
suavity of demeanour, have adorned and 
exalted the high position which he was 
wisely selected to fill. 

“The Governor-General in Council de- 
plores his loss with a sorrow deep and 
unfeigned, with a sorrow aggravated by the 
regret that his career should have been 
thus untimely closed, when all had hoped 
that opportunities for extended usefulness 
were still before him, and that fresh honour 
might be added to his name.’’ 


Lievut.-CoLonet Mackeson, C.B. 

Sept.10. At Peshawur, Lahore, Lieut.- 
Colonel Frederic Mackeson, C.B. Com- 
missioner of the Peshawur division. 

Colonel Mackeson was a native of Kent, 
and his relations are resident at Canterbury. 
He received his education at a military 
seminary in France, and his perfect ac- 
quaintance with the language of that 
country led to his preferment. He en- 
tered the Hon. Company’s service in 
1825, and served ten or twelve years with 
the 14th Bengal Native Infantry. While 
he was stationed at Loodianah in 1831 
the foreign officers in Runjeet Singh’s 
service frequently visited the Political 
Agent, Sir C. M. Wade, and Mackeson’s 
fluency in French was turned to good 
account. This, in spite of that modest 
and retiring disposition for which he was 
remarkable to the last, brought the young 
officer into notice, and led to his being ap- 

11 


pointed Assistant Political Agent. Sub- 
sequently he was detached to Bahwulpore 
and Mithunkote, to survey the Sutlej and 
Indus, and to facilitate their navigation. 
For several years he was stationed in that 
neighbourhood, variously employed, now 
exercising his talents as an accomplished 
surveyor, now unravelling the tortuous 
politics of the Punjab. He paid a visit 
to Cashmere with Dr. Falconer, and 
with his assistance measured a base line 
near the city, and completed a survey 
of the valley. In 1837 he went with 
Sir Alexander Burnes to Cabul, and in 
1838-9 was occupied in forwarding the 
march of the army of the Indus along the 
banks of that river. Then he accompanied 
Sir C. M. Wade with Prince Timoor, and 
displayed courage and energy of the highest 
order in the various affairs which oc- 
curred on the march to Cabul. From 
that time till the close of operations in 
Affghanistan and the final withdrawal of 
our forces in 1842-3, Captain Mackeson 
conducted the political relations of our 
government at the important post of 
Peshawur. His services at that period 
are now matter of history. A young un- 
assuming officer, without interest or favour, 
while yet a subaltern, he was promoted to 
the local rank of Major (June 19, 1840), 
to qualify him for the honour of C.B., never 
bestowed on one of more noble or more 
chivalrous character. 

We find Mackeson next at Sirsa, em- 
ployed during the Sikh invasion of 1845, 
when his services were made available in 
the delicate office of Commissioner in the 
Cis-Sutlej states (March 16, 1846). In 
this capacity he was politically attached 
to Sir Harry Smith’s force, who testified 
to the soldierly service which he did at 
Aliwal. 

The army of the Punjab saw Mackeson 
again in the field as Governor-General’s 
agent, in which office he won the high 
approval and respect of Lord Dalhousie 
and Lord Gough. Then also, when as- 
sociated in his political capacity with the 
late Sir Walter Gilbert on the advance to 
Peshawur, he received the unqualified and 
handsomely expressed admiration of that 
distinguished soldier. 

After the battle of Chillianwallah, when 
Shere Singh turned Lord Gough’s flank 
and was marching on Lahore, the brigade 
under Brigadier Burns on this side of the 
Jhelum was considered in imminent danger. 
It was necessary to acquaint them with 
the approach of the Sikhs, and the duty 
was entrusted to Colonel Mackeson. On 
reaching the Jhelum he found neither boat 
nor ford. ‘The river, the worst in the 
Punjab, was running like a torrent and as 
broad as the Kooghly at Calcutta, With- 
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out an instant’s hesitation he abandoned 
his horse, sprang into the torrent, and, 
half dead with exhaustion, reached the 
opposite bank and delivered his instruc- 
tions. They saved the brigade. The in- 
cident is an epitome of his career, and 
the best illustration of the causes of his 
success, 

He received the local rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in the East Indies, June 7, 1849; 
and at the end of 1851 Captain and brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel Mackeson, C.B. was ap- 
pointed to the office of Commissioner at 
Peshawur, a post of honour and of danger, 
as his untimely fate has proved. Thus, 
during an active service of twenty years, 
embracing the most eventful period in the 
history of British India, Mackeson was 
ever placed where the high qualities of 
calm courage and perfect self-possession 
were essential to that success which in- 
variably attended the discharge of his im- 
portant duties. Large and strong in mind 
and frame, all his acts were marked by 
the coolest intrepidity, a matchless energy, 
and the soundest discretion. Wise in 


council, gallant and devoted in battle, 
amiable and unpretending in private life, 
he was beloved by his associates and re- 
verenced as a superior being by the wild 
tribes with whom his duties so frequently 


placed him in contact, and over whom his 
attainments as a linguist gave him great 
control. 

* Colonel Mackeson was a fine example 
of the peculiar race of public servants 
created by our system of rule in India. 
Half soldiers, half civilians, with the per- 
sonal activity and readiness of resource 
produced by the training of the camp, and 
the cool thought and judgment which are 
the attributes of the lawyer, the much 
abused Political Agents have done more 
to consolidate the empire than their ene- 
mies are willing to acknowledge. Among 
them Colonel Mackeson, though more of 
a soldier than an administrator, was cer- 
tainly not the least.’’—Globe. 

On the afternoon of the 10th Sept. as 
the Colonel was sitting in his verandah, 
having just dismissed his kucheree people, 
a religious fanatic from Koner suddenly 
rushed in and endeavoured to stab him. 
Colonel Mackeson, who was a very power- 
ful man, seized the knife, but received such 
severe injuries in his hand that he was 
obliged to release his hold, when the vil- 
lain inflicted a deep wound in the breast 
of his victim, which, after some hours, 
occasioned death. The miscreant was im- 
mediately arrested; he expressed to the 
deputy commissioners his intention of 
killing both Colonel Mackeson and Cap- 
tain James in his capacity of a disciple of 
the Akheod of Swat. A man of the name 
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of Ata Mahomed, formerly kotwal of 
Peshawur, rushed to the rescue, and re- 
ceived a wound in his stomach. None of 
the chuprasies were armed, or the mur- 
derer would probably have been cut to 
pieces on the spot. He came direct from 
Jelalabad because he had heard that a 
mountain-train had been organised prepa- 
ratory to the invasion of Swat, in which 
country he had many friends; and thought 
the best plan to stay the invasion was to 
murder the instigators of the intended 
movement. 

In a General Order published in the 
Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary of Tuesday 
Oct. 4, the Governor-General in Council 
has borne public testimony to the merits 
and character of the gallant deceased in 
the following terms :—‘‘ The reputation of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson,as a soldier, 
is known to and honoured by all. His 
value as a political servant of the State is 
known to none better than the Governor- 
General himself, who, in a difficult and 
eventful time, had cause to mark his great 
ability, and the admirable prudence, dis- 
cretion, and temper which added tenfold 
value to the high soldierly qualities of his 
public character. The loss of Colonel 
Mackeson’s life would have dimmed a 
victory. To lose him thus, by the hand of 
a foul assassin, is a misfortune of the 
heaviest gloom for the Government, which 
counted him amongst its bravest and best.” 

The murderer of Colonel Mackeson was 
hung at Peshawur on the Ist Oct. and 
his body afterwards burned, and the ashes 
thrown into a watercourse, in order to pre- 
vent the Mussulmans from burying it with 
honour, and possibly erecting a tomb as 
to a martyr of their faith. There was a 
large crowd to witness the execution, but 
no disturbance of the peace, every pre- 
caution having been taken to overawe the 
populace. 


Vice-ApMIRAL DacrEs. 

Dec.4. At Catisfield Lodge, near Fare- 
ham, Hants, aged 65, James Richard 
Dacres, esq. Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

This officer was the only surviving son 
of the late James Richard Dacres, esq. 
Vice-Admiral of the Red, by Miss Eleanor 
Blandford Pearce, of Cambridge; nephew 
of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
Dacres, G.C.H.; and first-cousin of Capt. 
Sidney Colpoys Dacres, R.N. He entered 
the Navy in 1796, as first-class volunteer, 
on board the Sceptre 64, commanded by 
his father ; with whom he also served in 
the Barfleur 98, from August, 1800, until 
the receipt of his first commission, which 
bore date 15th Nov. 1804. When Lieu- 
tenant in the Impetueux 74 he accompanied 
the expedition ant one in Aug. 1800; 
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and he was present in the Boadicea in a 
short action with the French 74 Duguay- 
mouin, 29th Aug. 1803. He subsequently 
performed the duties of flag-Lieutenant in 
the Theseus and Hercules to his father, 
then the Commander-in-chief on the Ja- 
maica station, and was promoted in 1805 
to the command of the Elk sloop, from 
which he was posted, Jan. 14, 1806, into 
the Bacchante, of 24 guns. On Feb. 14, 
1807, he captured, off St. Domingo, the 
French national schooner Dauphin, of 3 
guns and 71 men; and, associating him- 
self with Capt. W. F. Wise, of the Me- 
diator 32, succeeded, by a well-conducted 
stratagem, ini approaching, through a most 
difficult navigation, the fort of Samana, a 
notorious nest for privateers, which, after 
a cannonade of four hours, and a loss to 
the British of two men killed and sixteen 
wounded, was stormed and carried with 
great gallantry by the boats of the two 
ships. On his return to England, in the 
Mediator, Captain Dacres, in Dec. 1807, 
was placed on half-pay. 

He was appointed, March 18, 1811, to 
the Guerriére, an old worn-out frigate, 
carrying 48 guns (yielding a broadside 
weight of 517 1b.) and 244 men. On Aug. 
19, 1812, being on her way to Halifax 
after a very long cruise, this vessel encoun- 
tered and came to close action with the 
United States ship Constitution, of 56 
guns (throwing a broadside weight of 
768 lb.) and 460 men. After nobly strug- 
gling with her huge antagonist for nearly 
an hour and three-querters, the Guerriére, 
having lost 15 men killed and 63 wounded, 
and being rendered quite ungovernable, 
with the loss of all her masts, was at length 
obliged to surrender, in so shattered a 
condition, indeed, that on the following 
morning she was set on fire and blown up. 
Among the badly wounded on board the 
Guerriére was Captain Dacres himself, 
who received a musket-ball in the back 
while standing on the starboard forecastle 
hammocks animating his crew, but was 
hot prevailed upon to leave the deck. By 
the court-martial which assembled at Ha- 
lifax, in the following October, to try Cap- 
tain Dacres for surrendering his ship, he 
was ‘unanimously and honourably ac- 
quitted of all blame on account of her 
capture.” He received a gratuity from the 
Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s in consideration 
of his wound. 

He afterwards commanded the Tiber 38 
from the 23rd July, 1814, to the 18th Sept. 
1818, on the Cork, Newfoundland, and 
Channel stations; and the Edinburgh 74, 
in the Mediterranean, from the 28th Oct. 
1833, until 1837. In the former ship 
Captain Dacres took, on the 8th March, 
1815, the Leo, American privateer, of 7 
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guns and 93 men. He attained flag rank 
on the 28th June, 1838; and, on the 9th 
August, 1845, was appointed Commander- 
in-chief on the Cape of Good Hope, which 
was his last employment. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Vice-Admiral in 
1851. 

Rear-Admiral Dacres married, April 25, 
1810, Arabella-Boyd, sister of the present 
Sir Adolphus John Dalrymple, and sister- 
in-law of the late Vice-Adm. Sir John 
Chambers White, K.C.B. By that lady, 
who died April 11, 1828, he has left, with 
other issue, two daughters, of whom one 
is the wife of Lieut.-Col. Butler, and the 
other of Lieut. Thomas Belgrave, R.N. 

His body was conveyed for interment 
to the family vault at Tetbury in Glouces- 
tershire. 

He was always popular in the service. 
His ships were fully manned, and seamen 
would wait for vacancies in them. When 
the President was commissioned for his 
flag-ship for the Cape station, she was so 
quickly manned at Portsmouth that when 
the seamen who had entered for her at 
other ports arrived, there were no vacancies 
for them. At the Cape he was so esteemed 
by all classes that he received the unpre- 
cedented compliment of a public dinner 
on his resigning the command. 


Cotonet Muttresory, C.B. 

Jan. 11. At Maida Hill, aged 78, 
Colonel George Muttlebury, C.B. and 
K.W., who for many years commanded 
the 69th regiment. 

The Colonel was descended from a good 
Somersetshire family, who were formerly 
owners of property near Ilminster, called 
* Jordans,” but which was forfeited to the 
crown in consequence of the adherence of 
the Colonel’s ancestor to the unfortunate 
Monmouth. 

Colonel Muttlebury was born at Brigh- 
ton, and the following sketch of his career 
will show that his military service was 
more varied than falls to the lot of most 
soldiers, while, as we believe, few have 
stood higher in the opinion of all who 
knew him than this distinguished officer, 
polished gentleman, and, we may truly 
add, good Christian man. 

He joined the 55th regt. as an Ensign 
at the camp before Nimeguen; served 
through the severe winter campaign of 
1794-1795, in Holland, and was engaged 
in several actions with theenemy. During 
the marches many of the soldiers were 
frozen to death, and Colonel Muttlebury 
owed the preservation of his life, on one 
occasion, to the friendly aid of a serjeant, 
who kept shaking him whenever symp- 
toms of drowsiness appeared, He shortly 
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afterwards accompanied his regiment to 
the West Indies, and was nearly lost in 
the tremendous gales which Admiral Chris- 
tian’s fleet encountered, during which a 
large portion of the ships foundered. The 
55th was present at the capture of St. 
Lucie, and was subsequently employed 
against what were called the brigands in 
that island for almost a twelvemonth, a 
service of the most harassing and destruc- 
tive character. For months together 
neither officers nor men took off their 
clothes ; whenever they lay down it was 
with their arms beside them, in preparation 
for the sudden attacks which were of daily 
occurrence ; and the regiment actually lost 
twenty-five officers and more than six 
hundred men in that short period. 

Lieutenant Muttlebury’s next service 
with the 55th was in the expedition to the 
Helder, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
which was of short duration; but scarcely 
had the regiment set foot in England once 
more, when it was despatched, in all haste, 
to the West Indies again, in consequence 
of the mutiny of the 8th West India Regi- 
ment at Dominica, 

Having attained the rank of Captain, 
the subject of this memoir was removed 
to the 69th, and sailed for the East Indies 
in 1804, where he remained till the end of 
1807, when ill-health drove him home. 
In Nov. 1813, when a Major, he accom- 
panied the 2d battalion of the 69th to 
Holland, was present at the bombardment 
of the French fleet lying at Antwerp, and 
the storming of the celebrated fortress of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, on which occasion his 
distinguished conduct and intrepidity drew 
forth high commendation from Sir Thomas 
Graham in his despatch, and procured him 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel by brevet, the 
only instance within our recollection where 
promotion has been conferred after a 
failure. 

In the brief but glorious and important 
campaign of 1815, the 69th was one of those 
regiments which came up so opportunely 
early in the battle of Quatre Bras, in which 
it suffered very severely by the overwhelm- 
ing attack of a large body of French 
Cuirassiers, when in the act of deploying, 
by a mistaken order of the Prince of 
Orange, who commanded in that part of 
the field; but this did not prevent the 
brave little battalion from sharing in the 
glory of Waterloo, where its post was on 
the right centre of our position, and, 
combined with the 33rd, which was also 
very weak, formed together a respectable 
battalion. Events proved its station to be 
one of the most exposed in the line. 
Colonel Morice, who commanded the 69th, 
being early killed, was succeeded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Muttlebury, whose energies were 
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severely taxed to maintain the ground. 
Section after section was swept off by the 
destructive fire of the enemy’s artillery, 
whilst their cavalry repeatedly surrounded 
and seemed determined to make mince- 
meat of the remnant, but whenever the 
smoke cleared off there it stood, firm and 
undoubted. At the last grand attack, 
however, one of Ney’s masses, as it neared 
the crest of our position, poured in such 
a storm of fire as mortal man could not 
withstand, and the soldiers gave way ; but 
the disorder was happily of short duration, 
as the example and efforts of Colonel 
Muttlebury succeeded immediately in ral- 
lying the 69th, while the commander of 
the 33rd did the same with his men. This 
occurred only a few minutes before the 
Guards and General Adams’ brigade de- 
livered their fire on the most advanced of 
Ney’s columns of attack, which was, in fact, 
the great crisis of the day. Every body 
knows that the enemy was instantly thrown 
into disorder, which Ney and his brave 
officers failed to remedy, and the battle 
was over. 

In 1818 Colonel Muttlebury sailed once 
more for Madras with his old 69th, where 
he remained till 1821, holding for a short 
time command of the provinces of Malabar 
and Canara; but ill health again com- 
pelled him to leave India, and he was put 
on board ship in an apparently dying con- 
dition. He rallied however during the 
voyage home, and recovered his usual 
health after a short residence in Eng~ 
land. 

In 1824 he was placed in command of a 
provisional battalion of 1,500 men at Ports- 
mouth; but on the arrival from India of 
the 69th, which occurred soon after, he 
resumed the charge of his old comrades in 
arms, with whom he remained until 1826, 
when a return of bad health forced him to 
retire from the service; the esteem of his 
brother officers of the 69th being testified 
by a handsome present of plate. 


James Ewrne, Esa. 

Dec. 6. At his town residence, West 
George-street, Glasgow, in his 78th year, 
James Ewing, esq. 

Mr. Ewing was the leader of the well- 
known firm of J. Ewing and Co. West 
India merchants. Like the majority of 
our merchant princes, he was the artificer 
of his own fortune. For many years Mr. 
Ewing took a leading part in the muni- 
cipal affairs of Glasgow, and served the 
office of Lord Provost. At the general 
election of 1832 (the first after the enact- 
ment of Reform) Mr. Ewing was returned 
as one of the members for that city, 
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There were so many as six candidates, and 
the poll terminated as follows :— 


James Ewing, esq. . . 3,214 
James Oswald, esq. . . 2,838 
Sir Daniel K. Sandford . 2,168 
John Crawford, esq. . 1,850 
John Douglas, esq. . . 1,340 
Joseph Dixon, esq. . . 995 


Up to that period Mr. Ewing was recog- 
nised as a member of the Conservative 
party, but he made some concession of 
his views. It was not, however, sufficient 
in the opinion of the Liberal party in 
Glasgow, and at the next election, in 1835, 
he lost his seat by a poll which termi- 
nated thus :— 


James Oswald, esq. . . 3,832 
Colin Dunlop, esq. . . 3,267 
James Ewing, esq. . . 2,297 
Mr. Ewing was a man of considerable 
literary attainment. He was also a man of 
refined taste in high art, of which he was 
a generous patron. A considerable time 
ago he retired from active life, but his in- 
terest in every philanthropic movement 
continued unflagging. <A large portion of 
the princely fortune which he had amassed 
was devoted to charitable purposes. Last 
summer he gave a munificent donation of 
10,0007. as the nucleus of a permanent 
sustentation fund for the support of the 
ministers of the Free Church of Scotland. 
He has left upwards of 400,000/.; and in 
addition to handsome bequests to gentle- 
men who were in his emplayment, he has 
made donations of 20,0007. to the Mer- 
chants’ House, 10,000/. to the Royal In- 
firmary, 5,000/. to the town of Dumbarton 
to build an infirmary, a considerable 
amount to the funds of the Glasgow 
Asylum for the Blind, and the following 
benefactions to the Free Church, in addi- 
tion to his liberal gifts during his life :— 
Education of students, 5,000/. ; New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, 2,000/.; proposed Free 
Church College in Glasgow, 5,000/. ; 
Church building, 1,000/.; Manse Fund, 
1,000/7.; 500/. each to the Five Schemes 
of the Church, 2,500/.; Bonhill Free 
Church, 5007.; Dunbarton Free Church, 
500/.; Kilmarnock Free Church, 5001. ; 
and 100/. a-year to the Sustentation Fund. 
His second daughter, Caroline, was mar- 
ried in 1843 to Caledon Dupré Alexander, 
esq. a great-nephew of the first Earl of 
Caledon. 


Mrs. Hoare. 

Dec. 7. At Luscombe Castle, near Daw- 
lish, in her 25th year, Frances-Dorothea, 
widow of Charles Hoare, esq. 

She was the eldest daughter of Sir 
George Robinson, of Cranford, co. North- 
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ampton, Bart. M.P. for Northampton, by 
Dorothea, daughter of John Chester, esq. 
Her marriage took place on the 7th May, 
1790; and she was left a widow on the 
16th Nov. 1852, when Mr. Hoare died 
at the age of 85, and a biographical notice 
and character of him appeared in our vol. 
XXXvu. p. 191. 

Mrs. Hoare first arrived in Dawlish in 
1796, having been recommended to the 
place on account of the salubrity of its 
climate. She was naturally delicate, and 
to the surprise of her family and friends, 
after sojourning a brief space there, her 
health became speedily restored. This 
result, as well as the delightful scenery of 
the neighbourhood, induced Mr. Hoare to 
purchase a large extent of land in the vale 
of Coombe, where he commenced the 
erection of Luscombe Castle, and it was 
here the deceased lady lived in peaceful re- 
tirement and unostentatious charity. Her 
many acts of benevolence, even though 
briefly told, would fill no scanty page in 
the history of Christian philanthropy. 
Was aschool to be built, she gave a build- 
ing site, and something towards its en- 
dowment ; was want, misery, or affliction 
known to exist among her poorer neigh- 
bours, she listened to their tale of sorrow, 
and her wealth and her prayers were spent 
in endeavours to assuage their suffering 
and distress. To the Teignmouth and 
Dawlish Dispensary she contributed very 
material aid, and the poor have been ac- 
customed to look with great interest to 
her periodical gifts of clothing. The sites 
of three schools in Dawlish—the boys’, 
girls’, and infants’, with the teachers’ 
residences—and contributions of a sub- 
stantial kind, are owing to her liberality; 
while the parishioners will ever remember 
the great boon of a public clock recently 
erected at her sole expense in the tower of 
St. Mark’s Chapel. The servants of the 
family, and the tradesmen of Dawlish, have 
to regret the loss of a kind mistress and 
considerate employer; and the example of 
the deceased lady will go down to future 
ages as one who, in patient resignation to 
the Divine will, through much physical 
suffering, did what she could in His name 
to alleviate the privations of honest poverty 
and sickness. The mansion and estates 
(in default of issue) descend to a nephew 
of the late Mr. Hoare, Peter Hoare, esq. 
of the eminent firm of Hoare and Co. 
bankers, Fleet-street. 

The funeral of Mrs. Hoare took place 
at Dawlish church on Thursday, the 15th 
Dec. The chief mourners were Mr. R. 
Blencowe, Sir Thomas Acland, Bart. and 
Mr. D. A. Troyte, followed by the Rev. 
Rev. L. Acland, Mr. T. Acland, and Mr. 
H. Merridale; the pall- bearers were 
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Messrs. J. Blencowe, A. Hoare, Framp- 
ton, H. Grant, Mills, and the Rev. N. 
Gould. 

Rev. W. H. Mitt, D.D. 

Dec. 25. At Brasted, Kent, in his 62nd 
year, the Rev. William Hodge Mill, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Canon of Ely, Rector 
of Brasted, and F.R.A.S. 

Dr. Mill entered at Trinity college in 
1809, graduated ag sixth wrangler in 1813, 
and was elected Fellow of Trinity Oct. 1, 
1814, together with the present Dean of 
Ely, both at their first sitting, there being 
only two vacancies. He proceeded M.A. 
1816; was ordained deacon at Norwich in 
1817, and priest at Wells in the following 
year. In 1820 he went out to India as 
the first Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, the noble foundation of Bishop 
Middleton. The following is an extract 
from the ‘‘ Life of Bishop Middleton : ””— 

‘* On his return to Calcutta, the Bishop 
had the satisfaction of finding there Mr. 
Mill and Mr. Alt, who had arrived from 
England the February preceding, the one 
to fill the office of Principal, the other that 
of a Professor, at Bishop’s College. To 


these appointments the Bishop had long 
looked forward with a very natural anxiety, 


more especially the former, since the fu- 
ture prosperity aud honour of the institu- 
tion might, in a considerable measure, 
depend upon the character of its first Pre- 
sident. In Mr. Mill he had the satisfac- 
tion to find (as he had anticipated) a person 
admirably fitted to do justice to his own 
exalted views respecting the duties and 
capacities of the establishment. He de- 
scribes that gentleman as a man of noble 
attainments, such as he had never before 
met with in India. Every thing he saw of 
the new Principal impressed him with a 
high opinion of his powers. And it may 
be here added that all their subsequent in- 
tercourse gave his lordship the amplest 
cause for rejoicing that the Society had 
provided him with so able, accomplished, 
and zealous a co-operator.’’ In a letter 
(Oct. 29, 1821) the Bishop writes thus of 
Mr. Mill :— His attainments are, indeed, 
pre-eminent. It would be an honour to 
any learned establishment to have such a 
man at the head of it. I sometimes con- 
verse with him—two or three hours to- 
gether, upon books, and their subjects, and 
knowing pretty well as I do the measure 
of men’s minds here, I will take upon me 
to say, that his knowledge, both in area 
and in depth, has nothing equal to it in 
India.’’ 

_ Dr. Mill returned home on account of 
impaired health, in 1838. He was ap- 
pointed Domestic and Examining Chap- 
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lain to Archbishop Howley in 1839, and 
Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge in 1840. Having proceeded 
D.D. he was admitted ad eundem at Ox- 
ford, May 11, 1839, being presented 
thereto by the Provost of Oriel. 

In 1843 he was a candidate for the Re- 
gius Professorship of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, but the election was in favour of 
Dr. Ollivant, the present Bishop of Llan- 
daff, who had four votes; Dr. Christopher 
Wordsworth having two votes, and Dr, Mill 
one. Inthe same year Archbishop Howley 
presented him to the living of Brasted, 
Kent; and in 1848, on the retirement of 
Professor Lee, he was elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, to which office a Canonry 
at Ely is attached. 

As a mathematician and scholar, Dr. 
Mill’s attainments were of the very highest 
order; and the pursuits of his youth he 
continued as the relaxation of his maturer 
years. His acquirements in Sanscrit have 
won him an European reputation ; and, as 
a contribution to the evangelizing of India, 
as well as a classical production in that 
great language, his Christa Sangrita is a 
work unparalleled in modern literature. 

During the five years of his Professor- 
ship he had gone through in his Lectures 
the whole Book of Psalms, and had com- 
menced, during the last term, the Minor 
Prophets, leaving off at the fifth chapter of 
Hosea. In these studies he frequently 
consumed a great part of the night, sparing 
no labour in investigating the sacred text 
and the true interpretation of Scripture. 

The following is a list of his published 
works :— 

Christa Sangrita, the Life of Christ in 
Sanskrit. 

Analysis of Pearson on the Creed. 

Arabic Translation of Bridge’s Algebra 
(published at Calcutta.) 

Four Volumes of Sermons, chiefly 
preached before the University. 

Observations on the attempted applica- 
tion of Pantheistic Principles to the Theory 
and Historic Criticism of the Gospel. 
Part I. being the Christian Advocate’s 
Publication for 1840. 

An Annual Volume as Christian Ad- 
vocate, from 1841 to 1844. 

Latin Prelection as Candidate for the 
Regius Professorship of Divinity. 

Besides several occasional sermons, and 
other publications in India, and in England; 
and papers in the Asiatic Journal, and in 
English periodicals. 

Dr. Mill has departed amidst the sin- 
cere regrets of a very numerous private 
acquaintance. He leaves a widow and 
surviving daughter, the wife of the Rev. 
Benjamin Webb, of Sheen. 

On Monday, the 18th Dec. he came up 
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to London to attend a meeting of the 
Foreign Translation Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The extreme cold of the day brought on an 
obstruction, which no medical skill could 
counteract, and he died without pain, and 
with all such consolations as his friends 
could wish, on the evening of Christmas 
Day. 

His body was interred in Ely Cathedral 
on Saturday the 3lst Dec. Among the 
mourners were his intimate friend and 
contemporary the Dean, Canons E. Sparke 
and Thompson (Greek Professor), the Ven. 
Archdeacon Harrison, of Maidstone (for- 
merly co-chaplain with the deceased to the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury), the Rev. 
J. J. Blunt (Lady Margaret’s Professor), 
the Rev. G. Williams, Fellow of King’s, 
and the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, Secretary to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel (on the part of that venerable Society). 
The body was met by the Dean at the 
entrance of the cathedral; and the senior 
Canon in residence, the Rev. Canon Sel- 
wyn, officiated. After the body followed 
the family of the deceased, consisting of 
his widow, his daughter, his brother, and 
his son-in-law ; and J. G. Maitland, esq. 
barrister-at-law, as executor. There were 


also many fellows of colleges and other 
members of the university of Cambridge 
present, including a large number of 
undergraduates. The body was depo- 
sited in a vault immediately behind the 
beautiful reredos lately erected at the back 
of the altar. 


Rev. Ricuarp Harineron, D.D. 

Dec. 13. At his residence in High- 
street, Oxford, aged 53, the Rev. Richard 
Harington, D.D. Principal of Brasenose 
college, and Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. 

Dr. Harington was born on the 26th 
April, 1800, the third son of Sir John- 
Edward Harington the eighth Baronet, of 
Ridlington, co. Rutland, by Marianne, 
daughter of Thomas Philpot, esq. 

He was originally a member of Christ 
Church, and graduated as B.A. in the year 
1821, when he was placed in the first class 
In Literis Humanioribus with four others. 
Shortly afterwards he was elected to a 
fellowship in Brasenose college, where he 
remained till the year 1833, serving in 
several of the more important college 
offices. Jn that year he accepted the rec- 
tory of Oulde, Northamptonshire, on the 
presentation of the Principal and Fellows, 
and retired to that living, where he was 
well-known as a hard-working parish 
priest, and a most active magistrate. He 
held for some years the office of Chairman 


of the Quarter Sessions, acting with the 
strictest impartiality, and on a knowledge 
of the law obtained by diligent study. 
In 1842 he was elected Principal of his 
college after a severe contest, the other 
candidates being the Rev. T. T. Churton, 
one of the college tutors, and the Rev. 
T. T. Bazeley, Rector of Poplar. He then 
proceeded to the degrees of B, and D.D. 
Since his elevation to the headship, he was 
always most diligently employed, both in 
collegiate and university business. He 
was at the time of his death Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, Delegate of Appeals in Con- 
gregation, and Commissioner of the Market. 
He was employed upon most delegacies, 
among others on that which undertook 
the restoration of St. Mary’s spire, and 
that which recently considered the details 
of the New Museum, He was Select 
Preacher in 1848-9, and was an active 
patron and more than once President of 
the Oxford Architectural Society. In 
politics he was a Liberal Conservative, 
having always given a consistent support 
to Mr. Gladstone, and at the last election 
proposed him as a fit and proper person 
to represent the University. In him the 
movement party in the University loses a 
staunch supporter, one of his latest acts 
having been, it is said, to support a pro- 
position in the committee on the subject 
of University reform, in favour of substi- 
tuting a new governing branch of twelve 
Heads of Houses and twelve elected repre- 
sentatives of Convocation for the present 
Hebdomadal Board. 

Whatever he undertook he did well, for 
he gave his whole heart to it; and he 
never undertook anything but in the spirit 
of a true gentleman. When a tutor at 
Brasenose he worked in term-time with all 
the diligence which he knew his college 
had a right to demand; and yet, in his 
vacations, he was known to a large circle 
as one who entered with zest into all the 
refined amusements of London society. 
His attention to the pupils confided to his 
care was not only conscientious but even 
kind and affectionate; and his manners 
were always those of the well-bred gentle- 
man. 

Dr. Harington married, Aug. 1, 1833, 
Cecilia, fourth dau. of the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, D.D., Prebendary of Durham, and 
by that lady, who survives him, he has 
left four children. The eldest, a son, is 
now at Christ church. 

His death occurred after a brief illness 
of three days. His funeral took place in 
the College chapel on the 20th December. 
The service was read by the Vice-Principal 
the Rev. Thomas Chaffers, M.A, and the 
pall was borne by the six Fellows next to 
him in rotation. Besides the college au- 
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thorities, there were only present the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, the Mayor 
of Oxford, the Heads of Houses who 
hold the office of Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
and a few of the immediate friends of the 
deceased, among whom was his nephew, 
Sir John Edward Harington, Bart. the 
representative of this ancient family. 

The Society of Brasenose being desirous 
to erect in their chapel some memorial to 
their late Principal, it is in contemplation 
to devote whatever sum may be subscribed 
for this purpose to filling with stained 
glass one or more of the windows. This 
will be in harmony with the known wishes 
of the deceased, who, some years ago, 
drew up a plan for adorning the chapel in 
this way, and was very anxious to see it 
carried into effect. His library is an- 
nounced for sale by auction by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. 


Henry Gunnine, Esa. 

Jan. 4, At Brighton, in the 86th year 
of his age, Henry Gunning, esq. M.A. 
Senior Esquire Bedell of the University 
of Cambridge, and probably the oldest 
member of that body. 

Mr. Gunning was born at Newton, near 
Cambridge (of which parish his father, 
the Rev. Francis Gunning,* was Vicar), 
on the 13th Feb. 1768. He was entered 
of Christ’s college, 1784, became a Scho- 
lar of the House, and took his degree of 
B.A. as fifth Wrangler, in 1788. On the 
13th Oct. 1789, he was elected one of the 
Esquire Bedells of the University (after a 
contest, in which he polled 105 votes 
against 58 recorded for his competitor, 
Mr. Eamonson, of St. Catharine’s Hall). 
He took the degree of M.A. 1791, but it 
was not till 1827 that he became Senior 
Bedell, In that capacity he had the honour 
to receive gold chains from three succes- 
sive Chancellors of the University, viz. 
the Marquess of Camden (1834), the Duke 
of Northumberland (1844), and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert (1847). Mr. 
Gunning, in 1827, published a new and 
improved edition of Adam Wall’s ‘‘ Cere- 
monies of the University ;’’ and in 1850 
a small pamphlet on the subject of “‘ Com- 
positions for Degrees.”’ 

In 1852 Mr. Gunning announced his 
intention of publishing (by subscription), 
** Reminiscences of the University, Town, 
and County of Cambridge, from 1789.’ 





* The Rev. Francis Gunning (who was 
Vicar also of the adjacent parishes of 
Thriplow and Hauxton), was grandson of 
William Gunning, the first cousin of and 
secretary to that distinguished prelate Peter 
Gunning, successively Bishop of Chichester 
and Ely. 
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This work, which would no doubt have 
been most interesting, was to have been 
dedicated to the Dean of Ely and the 
Rev. Professor Sedgwick: the Dukes of 
Rutland, Somerset, and Buccleugh, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, Ear] Fitzwilliam, 
the Earls of Burlington and Stamford, 
Lord Monteagle, the Lord Chief Baron, 
Lord Palmerston, the Bishops of London, 
Durham, Winchester, Lincoln, Gloucester, 
Bangor, Carlisle, Peterborough, Worces- 
ter, St. David’s, Lichfield, Ely, Chester, 
and Llandaff, were amongst its patrons. 
Mr. Gunning’s subsequent illness pre- 
vented the completion of his design, but 
we have heard it stated that a large portion 
of the work had been prepared for the 
press. On the announcement of these 
‘* Reminiscences,’? Mr. Gunning received 
a number of very kind and most interest- 
ing letters. In one, written by Dr. Gra- 
ham the present Bishop of Chester, occurs 
the following passage : 

*¢ Among my own recollections of Cam- 
bridge, not the least pleasing is the me- 
mory of our agreeable intercourse during 
each of the years when I held the office of 
Vice-Chancellor. I well recall to mind 
how often in our official hospitalities the 
social hour was enlivened by the flow of 
your cheerful conversation and the variety 
of your interesting anecdotes, many of 
which, no doubt, will find a permanent 
place in your forthcoming volume. I only 
wish it were possible to impart to the 
written page something of the charm which 
your own voice and manner gave to every 
subject, whether grave or gay.’’ 

From a very early period till he was 
about 80 years of age Mr. Gunning took 
an active part in local politics. His sup- 
port of the Reform Bill was strenuous and 
effective, and soon after it passed he was 
presented by many of the electors of Cam- 
bridge with a handsome gold medal. When 
the Municipal Corporations Act came into 
force, Mr. Gunning was elected a Mem- 
ber of the Town Council of Cambridge, 
which position he retained till 1841. 
The following is an extract from a letter 
dated Oct. 11, 1852, written by the Rev. 
Profesor Sedgwick to an intimate friend 
of the deceased :— 

‘* Say everything that is kind on my 
part to Mr. Gunning. Tell him that he 
is one of my oldest and most valued 
friends ; that I have now known him for 
considerably more than forty years, in- 
deed, almost fifty ; for I came up Fresh- 
man in 1804, and J have known him almost 
ever since. [I always respected him as a 
gentleman of high and honourable feelings; 
and I admired that independence of his 
character which led him to do homage to 
what he believed truth, and to seek what 
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he believed the best social and political 
interests of his country without fear, 
favour, or affection; and above all with- 
out any regard to his own private interests. 
That one who felt so strongly should be 
always right would be out of human na- 
ture; but in most of his views I sympa- 
thised with him; and I always liked his 
detestation of that hase coin of .sham and 
humbug, by which so many men in former 
times (for I do think men are more sincere 
now, though still bad enough), paid their 
way through the world, and cut a pom- 
pous figure in it.’”’ 

Though of very decided political princi- 
ples, and not slow in expressing his opi- 
nions with warmth and earnestness, it is 
gratifying to add that Mr. Gunning en- 
joyed the friendship of many excellent 
persons, whose sentiments differed very 
widely from his own. 

His long official position in the Uni- 
versity brought him into frequent contact 
with many members of that body, by 
whom he was very highly respected for his 
courtesy, gentlemanly bearing, and the 
great liberality with which he communi- 
cated to others his extensive and peculiar 
knowledge respecting the privileges and 
constitution of the University. 

A few years since Mr. Gunning, by an 
accidental fall, fractured his hip-joint, 
and became incurably lame. We regret to 
add that his subsequent sufferings were 
very severe and protracted, though borne 
with the fortitude and hope of a sincere 
Christian. 

Mr. Gunning married in 1794 Miss 
Bertram, whom he survived many years. 
His eldest and only surviving son, Henry 
Bertram Gunning, esq. of Little Shelford 
in Cambridgeshire, was formerly a Charity 
Commissioner, and an Assistant Tithe 
Commissioner. Another son, Francis John 
Gunning, was an eminent solicitor in 
Cambridge, and held the office of Town 
Clerk from 1836 to 1840; and a third son, 
Frederick Gunning, esq. was at the bar, 
having extensive practice on the Norfolk 
Circuit, and was the author of a treatise 
on the ‘‘ Law of Tolls.’’ 

A fine portrait of Mr. Gunning, by his 
friend the late Dr. Woodhouse, is in the 
possession of C. H. Cooper, esq. F.S.A. 
the present Town Clerk of Cambridge. 

It was intended, on Mr. Gunning’s 
death, to reduce the number of Esquire 
Bedells to two. A Grace to that effect 
was, however, rejected by the Senate in 
February 1853. 


Setu Wm. Stevenson, Esa. F.S.A. 
Dec. 22. At the house of his son-in- 
law Mr. John Deighton, at Cambridge, in 
12 


his 69th year, Seth William Stevenson, 
esq. of Norwich, F.S.A. and M.N.S. 

This gentleman was the only son of 
William Stevenson, esq. F.S.A. who edited 
the Second Edition of Bentham’s History 
of Ely 1812; to which he added a Sup- 
plemental Volume in 1817; and of whom 
a memoir will be found in our Magazine 
for May, 1821, p. 472. Mr. Steven- 
son’s father and himself had been pro- 
prietors of The Norfolk Chronicle for 
nearly 70 years, and the subject of this 
notice had been a member of the firm 45 
years, occupying a most important and 
prominent position in its proprietary and 
editorial management. ‘* We lose (re- 
mark his coadjutors in that journal) 
his clear, comprehensive, and directing 
mind—his vigorous intellect and cultivated 
taste—the ready pen of the accomplished 
scholar—the needed advice in difficulty 
and emergency of such a matured age— 
and the high privilege of habitual inter- 
course with a noble-hearted English gentle- 
man and Christian. A rare concentration 
of qualities, bestowed by Providence in a 
position of life especially needing them, 
and ever used by their possessor for the 
worthiest and holiest of purposes.” 

Although Mr. Stevenson devoted to the 
calling of his adoption the largest and most 
valuable portion of his time and talents, 
and though naturally of a retiring disposi- 
tion, he, as a good citizen, hesitated not 
to make large sacrifices of personal ease, 
in order to fill the most important muni- 
cipal offices under the old corporation. 
He was elected City Sheriff in 1828, con- 
jointly with G. Grout, esq. In the same 
year he became an Alderman, and in 1832 
he was unanimously elected to serve the 
office of Mayor. The exemplary manner 
in which every appointment was filled is 
still fresh in the recollection of his con- 
temporaries; the varied functions of the 
respective offices were discharged with 
great ability and honesty of purpose, their 
dignity maintained by carrying them out 
in a wise and enlightened spirit, dispensing 
at the same time the ancient hospitalities 
with his usual liberality. Within the last 
year or two Mr. S. was elected a Charity 
Trustee. 

Literary pursuits, and especially anti- 
quarian subjects, engrossed nearly the 
entire portion of leisure which the more 
pressing claims of business permitted to be 
thus appropriated. In early life Mr. Ste- 
venson made several continental tours, 
principally with the view to enlarge and 
cultivate his taste, and certainly without 
any intention of ever publishing the results 
of his observation. The year after the 
battle of Waterloo he visited, in company 
with Captain Money, the scene of Eng- 
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land’s proudest military triumph, the re- 
sult of which was the circulation, amongst 
his private friends, of a very graphically 
written book, under the title of a “ Journal 
of a Tour through part of France, Flan- 
ders, and Holland, including a visit to 
Paris, and a walk over the field of Water- 
loo, in the summer of 1816.’ This was 
dedicated to the Friars’ Society of Nor- 
wich,* of which literary body he was almost 
the last surviving member. In 1828 ap- 
peared a second Tour in Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, in two 
octavo volumes, which was very favourably 
received by the reviewers. But the book 
to which he devoted no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the last ten years, and which it was 
his most fondly cherished and latest desire 
to have published during his lifetime, was 
a complete “ Dictionary of Roman Coins.” 
It is devoted wholly to the Roman series, 
including the Colonial coins, and will be 
well illustrated with drawings by Mr. Fair- 
holt. Though founded on the great works 
of Eckhel, Banduri, and others, it is any- 
thing but a slavish compilation, as Mr. 
Stevenson has freely used his own know- 
ledge of coins and that of some of his 
friends, and introduced much original 
matter. All the illustrations have been 
made from the coins themselves, and he 
spared no pains or cost to secure them or 
authenticated casts. We are happy to be 
able to add that half of this work is already 
printed, and the MS. of the remainder is 
in a sufficiently forward state to warrant a 
hope that at no distant period the book 
may be completed, if not precisely as in- 
tended by its author, at least so as to form 
an invaluable compendium of what is 
known in reference to this department of 
antiquarian research. 

Mr. Stevenson made several communi- 
cations to the Numismatic Society, and 
among the rest an account of the very re- 
markable enchased gold coin of Mauricius, 
found at Bacton, in Norfolk. To the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries he contributed in 1847 
a description of a very beautiful carved 
ivory casket of the 14th century, which 
was in his own possession, and which was 
afterwards the subject of a paper by Mr. 
Wright, printed in the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association. 

Mr. Stevenson was deeply imbued with 
true Conservative principles, ardently at- 
tached to our venerable institutions in 
Church and State, but especially anxious 
that our national Protestantism should be 
preserved inviolate alike from the insidious 





* Of this society some account was 
given appended to the memoir of the late 
R. C. Taylor, esq. in our Magazine for 
Feb. 1852, p. 202. 
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attacks of Dissent, and the more violent ag- 
gression of Rome. Whilst he viewed with 
considerable alarm the schisms caused in 
the bosom of our Church by an excessive 
ritualism, he equally feared and deplored 
that widely-spread laxity and latitudinari- 
anism which destroys its unity by treating 
creeds and formularies as things indiffer- 
ent. He felt, indeed, that the middle 
course was the only one consistent with 
wisdom and safety. 

In every social and domestic relation of 
life he has left a bright example. Exem- 
plary in the performance of every filial and 
parental obligation, he was alike distin- 
guished by unsullied honour and the strict- 
est integrity in the most subordinate, as 
well as the most important, transactions 
in which he was engaged. As the head of 
a large establishment he was esteemed by 
every person in his employment, for the 
uniform kindness and courtesy displayed 
towards them, and for the considerate 
feeling exhibited on all occasions of afflic- 
tion and distress. Full of intelligence, 
with a fine retentive memory, his conver- 
sation was both amusing and instructive, 
his manners were polished and preposses- 
ing, and he was endowed with a large 
measure of Christian charity for the tempt- 
ations and failings of others. But, above 
all, he was blessed with a share of that 
wisdom which is from above, with the sure 
and steadfast hope of the Christian,—a hope 
which disarmed death of its terrors, and 
lighted up the dark valley through which 
he was permitted tranquilly and peacefully 
to pass. 

Indisposition in the summer, but not of 
a character to excite alarm, induced him 
to try the effects of a change of scene and 
air by visiting his son-in-law, Mr. John 
Deighton, surgeon, of Cambridge. Here 
a general and premature decay of the sys- 
tem soon developed itself; a gradual pros- 
tration of physical energy rendered it 
hazardous, if not impossible, to remove 
him home, and after lying several weeks 
in a hopeless but comparatively painless 
state, surrounded by his family, he peace- 
fully, and almost imperceptibly, slept the 
long sleep of death. 

Mr. Stevenson became a widower in 
1848. He has left three children, the 
Rev. Seth Wm. Stevenson, M.A., Mr. 
Henry Stevenson, and Adelaide, the wife 
of Mr. John Deighton of Cambridge. 


Witi1am Mattsy, Esa. 

Jan. 5. At the house of the Institution, 
in the close of his Ninetieth year, William 
Maltby, esq. formerly Principal and late 
Honorary Librarian of The London In- 
stitution. 

He was the youngest of the ten children 

2E 
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of Mr. Brough Maltby, a wholesale-draper 
of Mansion House-street, London, where 
he is believed to have been born January 
17th, 1763. Though he was thus essentially 
a citizen, his family was connected by 
marriage with Secker, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Tomline, Bishop of Win- 
chester, the present Bishop of Durham 
being his first cousin. Mr. Maltby was 
originally educated at the academy of the 
Rev. James Pickburn, of Grove-street, 
Hackney, a dissenting mivister, and author 
of a well-known ‘ Dissertation on the 
English Verb.” He there became ac- 
quainted with the venerable poet Samuel 
Rogers, who was about six months his 
junior, and the intimacy thus commenced 
between them at the age of nine years, con- 
tinued to exist unabated and uninterrupted 
throughout the whole of the extended life 
of Mr. Maltby, in the closest and warmest 
intercourse. 

After this early education, Mr. Maltby 
was subsequently entered of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge ; and, though he 
quitted it without taking any degree, his 
University residence contributed more to 
extend his classical tastes and literary ac- 
quaintance than to fit him for any ordinary 
professional pursuits. He engaged, how- 
ever, in the study of the law, and even 
practised it for several years in connection 
with his elder brother, Mr. Rowland 
Maltby, formerly clerk to the Fish- 
mongers’ Company. He was also entered 
of Gray’s-Inn, and, at the time of his de- 
cease, he was almost the oldest surviving 
member of both those Societies. His at- 
tachment to literature, however, led him 
to resign the legal profession, and he was 
at length happily provided with an occu- 
pation completely in accordance with his 
tastes by his appointment at The London 
Institution. 

Mr. Maltby first became connected with 
that Establishment on the decease of Pro- 
fessor Porson, the original Principal Libra- 
rian, whom he succeeded Feb. Ist, 1809. 
In the earlier years of his appointment he 
rendered the Library the most valuable and 
lasting services, by carefully examining all 
the best catalogues of the numerous ex- 
cellent book-sales which were continually 
occurring about that period; from which 
he recommended many most important 
selections to the Library-committee of the 
time, and he also attended the auctions to 
secure them. For these occupations he was 
peculiarly fitted by his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the conten(s of books ; and the 
result of his exertions was the addition to 
the library of many valuable works, which 
would probably never have been otherwise 
procured for it at all. He thus led to the 
gradual rearing up of that noble biblio- 


graphical collection which the Institution 
now possesses ; and in the legitimate im- 
provement of the Library, and the exten- 
sion of its usefulness, no person rejoiced 
more sincerely or ardently than himself. 

In the discharge of the other duties of 
his office, he must always be remembered 
as a friendly and excellent adviser of the 
younger visitors to the Library, as to the 
books most advantageous for them to read 
in connection with their particular studies; 
and many of them have no doubt grate- 
fully recollected in after-life that he first 
introduced them to the best words of the 
best authors. To the elder visitors Mr. 
Maltby made his conversation especially 
interesting and entertaining, by his anec- 
dotes of the numerous public characters 
with whom he had been intimately associ- 
ated; and also by an extraordinary me- 
mory, knowledge of books, and facility of 
quotation, equally from Classical and Eng- 
lish literature, which he retained even in 
his very latest days. 

In the course of his connection with 
the London Institution, Mr. Maltby twice 
superintended the removal of the Library, 
and twice directed its re-arrangement :—in 
1811 from Sir Robert Clayton’s house in 
the Old Jewry to King’s Arms Yard, Cole- 
man Street; and, in 1818, to the present 
edifice in Finsbury Circus. He also ma- 
terially assisted in the compilation of the 
original Catalogue, as well as in the first 
volume of the present series. 

On the re-modelling of the appoint- 
ments in the Library in 1834, Mr. Maltby 
was superannuated from all duty; but for 
a long time he continued regularly to fre- 
quent the apartments, and to counsel and 
converse as usual. His departure from life 
was apparently quite free from pain, per- 
fectly tranquil, like an approaching sleep; 
the mental faculties continuing unimpaired 
to the last. 

His remains were interred in the family 
grave of his nephew, B. G. Maltby, esq. one 
of his executors, at the Norwood cemetery. 


James Gitikrest, M.D. 

Dee. 25. In Alban’s place, James Gill- 
krest, M.D. Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals, and Corresponding Member of 
the National Academy of Medicine of 
France. 

This veteran officer entered the medical 
department of the army in 1801, and 
served in the West Indies with the expedi- 
tion under Sir Thomas Trigge. As Surgeon 
of the 43d, throughout the Peninsular war, 
he was present with the Light Division at 
various affairs of outposts and minor ac- 
tions, such as Sabugal and the Coa; be- 
sides the battles of Vimiera, Corunna, 
Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, Vit- 
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toria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and 
Toulouse, the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and storming of St. Sebastian (as medical 
officer to the volunteers from the Light 
Division). For these services Dr. Gillkrest 
received a medal with twelve clasps. 

On the close of that war in 1814, he 
embarked with his regiment for America, 
and served in the affairs which terminated 
with the fruitless assault of the American 
intrenchments below New Orleans. In 
1815 his regiment rejoined the army under 
the Duke on the advance to Paris. In 
1827 he accompanied the expedition to 
Portugal under Sir W. Clinton. In 1828 
he served in Gibraltar during the yellow 
fever epidemic of that year, and was 
shortly after promoted to the rank of 
Deputy-Inspector, and placed on half-pay. 
In Paris, during the three days of July, 
1830, he gave the benefit of his mature 
experience as a military surgeon to the 
wounded of both parties. In 1832, during 
the prevalence of cholera in London, he 
was indefatigable in his exertions among 
the poor, and in a series of letters to The 
Times gave a graphic sketch of the pro- 
gress of that epidemic. In 1833 he was 
recalled to active service as principal 
medical officer at Gibraltar, where his ex- 
perience in cholera became again available 


during its prevalence in that garrison in 


1834. After an arduous and eventful 
career of forty-one years’ active service, he 
was promoted to the rank of Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, and placed on the 
retired Jist in December, 1846. 

Since his retirement he presented to the 
French Academy of Medicine a work on 
yellow fever, which called forth a high 
eulogium from that learned body, and he 
contributed to the General Board of Health 
a valuable monograph on the same subject, 
published in the board’s second report on 
quarantine. On various occasions Dr. 
Gillkrest had also published papers on 
cholera calculated to dispel the fears of the 
timid when called upon, in the exercise of 
the ordinary duties of humanity, to assist 
patients suffering from this disease, having 
convinced himself by careful observation 
that panic during pestilence is scarcely 
less disastrous than on the field of battle. 


MonsiEur DE GERVILLE, Hon. F.S.A. 

July 26, 1853. At Valognes in Nor- 
mandy, aged 84, Monsieur de Gerville, 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Normandy, Foreign Member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, Sc. 

Charles-Alexis-Adrien Duhérissier was 
born at Gerville on the 19th September, 
1769. His father, being lord of the manor 
of that parish, assumed the name of that 
seigniory. 


Osituary.— Monsieur de Gerville, Hon. F.S.A. 
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He commenced his scholastic education 
in the college of Coutances in October, 
1776, where he remained nine years. 
Young as he then was, he signalised him- 
self by his application, by a love for the 
classic authors, and by a quick perception 
of their beauties and spirit. Leaving col- 
lege he entered the University of Caen for 
two years, and then returned to his father’s 
roof, where he divided his time between 
the study of languages, gardening, and 
other country amusements. Here he im- 
bibed and established a taste for botany, 
which in after years he studied as a science, 
The French Revolution put a sudden stop 
to these peaceful occupations, and the 
young Duhérissier was soon doomed to be 
a wanderer in a strange land. 

When the Revolution came M. de Ger- 
ville decided at once on his future course. 
In 1792 he set out for Liége and enrolled 
himself in the army of the Duc de 
Bourbon. At the close of that year he 
and others obtained leave of absence, on 
condition of rejoining when called upon; 
an eventuality which never occurred. In 
the beginning of 1793, he embarked from 
Holland and landed at Harwich, and, on 
foot, proceeded through Colchester and 
Chelmsford to London, putting up at the 
Black Bull in Leadenhall Street. Ram- 
bling in the city he met a fellow emigrant, 
with whom he had become acquainted at 
Berncastel, and who was domiciled in 
Spitalfields as a silk-weaver with numerous 
other emigrants. With him he lodged, 
and there daily a part of his occupation 
was to translate the English papers to his 
fellow-countrymen, In the spring of this 
year, M. de Gerville was enrolled in a 
corps named the Loyal Emigrant Regiment, 
which joined the disastrous expedition 
under the Duke of York, and formed part 
of the garrison of Menin when it capitu- 
lated under General Hammerstein. Sub- 
sequently this corps returned to England, 
aud, reinforced with four English regi- 
ments, was embarked under Admiral 
Harvey for Quiberon. The futile result of 
this expedition is well known: the troops 
were taken to Jersey, and ultimately back 
to England. For some time they were 
quartered at Ryde in the Isle of Wight. 
In 1796 we find M. de Gerville at Col- 
chester giving instruction to pupils in 
Italian and Latin. While here he be- 
came acquainted with the Rey. John 
Hildyard, who resided near Hadleigh, and, 
as one of the family, when he removed to 
Barton - upon - Humber, M. de Gerville 
accompanied him. He always referred 
with great delight to this period of his 
life. At Barton he was enabled to study 
his favourite science of botany with great 
advantage, and the severity of exile was 
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softened by a welcome admission into the 
best society of the neighbourhood; and he 
experienced such kindness and attention 
from all, that in after days he vas always 
proud to refer to the hospitality and com- 
fort of his English home. One of his 
constant amusements while at Barton was 
engrafting roses on the thorn hedges. He 
himself states that he budded six thousand 
in the gardens and hedges. His old friend 
Mr. Heselden informs us that in 1850 a 
full-blown rose was taken from an old 
hedge near Barton, probably the last 
blossom of the exile’s labours. We be- 
lieve we are correct in saying that one of 
M. de Gerville’s pupils is Miss Hildyard, 
who is or was governess in the family of 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

On his return from England he fixed his 
abode at Gerville, and in 1811 removed to 
Valognes. Here he incessantly occupied 
himself in the study of the natural sciences, 
of history, and of archeology. He popu- 


larised the study of botany in Normandy 
by the publication of a catalogue of plants 
in 1827, and by the copious notes he fur- 
nished to M. de Brebisson for his Flore 
de Normandie. 

M. de Gerville did still more for geology 
than for botany. 


It is to him that the 
beds of Cotentin owe their European ce- 
lebrity. His observations on their forma- 
tions, on their relative positions, and on 
the fossil remains they afford, have been 
received by the savans with the greatest 
interest; and some of the most eminent 
geologists of England and of France have 
visited Normandy to study on the spot the 
phenomena pointed out by M. de Ger- 
ville. 

In archeology he has not less distin- 
guished himself. He was especially de- 
voted to the examination of ancient mo- 
nastic archives. With indefatigable per- 
severance, he searched out the chartularies 
of the religious houses of Normandy, and 
recovered many of these registers, which 
the disorders of the Revolutions had scat- 
tered here and there. These he read, 
studied, and published incessantly. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Normandy 
drew great credit from the labours of M. 
de Gerville, and many of his communica- 
to its Mémoires are elaborate and valuable. 
We may instance : 

Recherches sur les Abbayes du Dé- 
partement de la Manche. 

Notice sur les Camps Romains, dont on 
remarque encore les Traces dans le Dé- 
partement de la Manche. 

Mémoire sur l'état des Ports de Cher- 
bourg et de Barfleur, pendant le moyen Age. 

Recherches sur le Mont Saint-Michel. 

Mémoire sur les Villes et Voies Ro- 
maines du Cotentin. 
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Recherches sur le Hague-Dike et les 
premiers Etablissements Militaires des 
Normands sur nos cdtés. 

Sur les Noms de Lieu et les Noms 
d’Homme en Normandie. 

These are only a few of many essays 
by M. de Gerville published by the So- 
ciety. There are numerous other trea- 
tises; such as, 

Monuments Romains d’Alleaume. 

Recherches sur les tles du Cotentin et 
sur la mission de Saint Magloire. 

Lettres sur le Communication entre les 
deux Bretagnes, addressés 4 M. Roach 
Smith. 

Lettres 4 M. Defrance sur les Fossiles 
du Département de la Manche, etc. 

M. de Gerville also communicated some 
papers to his friend Mr. Roach Smith, 
which are printed in the Proceedings of 
the Archeological Association. One of 
these is entitled, ‘* Notes on Monastic es- 
tates in Hampshire and other counties in 
the south of England, from Chartularies 
in Normandy.” 

The Academie des Inscriptions conferred 
on him, in 1832, one of its medals and 
the title of Correspondent. In the same 
year he was elected an Honorary Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
The Antiquaries of the North, and other 
foreign bodies, recognised his claims by 
associating him as foreign member. The 
decoration of the Légion d’Honneur was 
offered him, but political convictions com- 
pelled him to decline this flattering dis- 
tinction. 

M. de Gerville in past years was in 
constant and friendly communication with 
Mr. Sowerby, Mr. Cotman, Mr. Wiffin, 
Mr. Stapleton, and Mr. Gage Rokewode. 
After the death of Mr. Rokewode he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Roach Smith, 
and a friendship of rapid growth was the 
result, which terminated only with the 
death of M. de Gerville. It was at the 
request of Mr. Roach Smith that he com- 
mitted to writing some interesting details 
of his early life, which form part of a 
* Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de M. 
de Gerville,’’ (Valognes, 1853), by M. Léo- 
pold Delisle, one of his favourite pupils, 
whose successful studies in medieval ar- 
cheology and literature, tt is probable, 
received considerable impulse from the 
veteran antiquary, whom M. Delisle grate- 
fully and gracefully calls his master. 


Dr. FiscHeR pE WALDHEIM. 
Lately. At Moscow, aged 82, Dr. 
Fischer de Waldheim, one of the most 

distinguished naturalists of Europe. 
With the exception of Baron A. Hum- 
boldt, he was the last of the glorious band 
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of savans who began to appear prominently 
on the scientific scene at the beginning of 
the present century. He was born near 
Leipsic, and in 1797 went to Vienna with 
Humboldt to practise medicine, but gave 
himself up entirely to the study of natural 
history, and especially to that of the fishes 
of the Danube. He afterwards made a 
scientific journey through Germany and 
Switzerland, and then went to Paris, where 
he aided Cuvier in his work on fossils. 
In 1804 he accepted the situation of pro- 
fessor and director of the museum at 
Moscow, and continued to occupy this to 
his death. He founded the Imperial So- 
ciety of Naturalists of Moscow, contributed 
largely to the Russian Annals of Natural 
History, and occupied himself most in- 
defatigably with all branches of his be- 
loved science. His writings are numerous, 
and amongst them is a curious and valuable 
topographical history of the Bible. He 
was a member of more than eighty learned 
societies, and was knight of the principal 
Russian orders. 


Herr J. C. F. Scunerper. 

Nov. 29. At Dessau, aged 67, Herr 
John Christian Frederick Schneider, for 
many years Chapelmaster to the Duke of 
Anhalt-Dessau. 

His birthplace was the neighbourhood 
of Zittau, where music was a good deal 
cultivated among “simple folk” as well as 
professors—since the father of the family, 
who began life as a weaver, is said, by the 
force of perseverance, to have gained an 
appointment of organist at Watersdorf and 
elsewhere, and to have himself superin- 
tended the education of his boys. The 
subject of this notice became early dis- 
tinguished from among “ the many,’’ not 
merely as a pianoforte player, but as a 
composer. He was at one time organist 
of the University Church at Leipsic, after- 
wards director of the Opera at Leipsic, 
and, later still, director of the Royal Opera 
House at Dresden. 

The list of his works is long, and in- 
cludes almost every form of musical com- 
position, theatrical writing alone excepted. 
His oratorios, which have taken their turn 
among other oratorios of the second class 
at the German musical festivals, are the 
works by which he is best known in Eng- 
land. Portions of his Deluge and Last 
Judgment were, some quarter of a century 
ago, introduced at our oratorios. The 
list, besides, contains oratorios entitled 
Paradise Lost, Pharaoh, Christ the Master, 
Absalom, Christ the Child, Gideon, Gethse- 
mane and Golgotha—also cantatas, psalms, 
hymns, and other service-music. Alto- 
gether Herr Frederick Schneider may be 
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commemorated as a worthy and thoroughly- 
trained artist belonging to the great period 
of German music. 


Rev. Ricnarp GiLLow. 

Nov. 18. In Gillow-pl. North Shields, 
aged 42, the Rev. Richard Gillow, the 
officiating Roman Catholic Priest in that 
town, and Canon in St. Mary’s Cathedral 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr. Gillow belonged to an ancient 
Roman Catholic family in Lancashire, was 
educated in St. Cuthbert’s college, Ushaw, 
and ordained in Stoneyhurst, in 1832. He 
laboured in Stockport until 1842, when he 
exchanged to North Shields to assist his 
venerable uncle, who was at the head of 
the Roman Catholic mission there about 
thirty years. He still lives, 86 years of 
age and blind. 

The deceased was of an exceedingly be- 
nevolent and humane disposition, and was 
not only beloved by his own people, but 
respected by persons of all persuasions in 
the town and neighbourhood. His last 
illness was hastened by over-exertion 
during the prevalence of cholera in his 
district. 

His funeral obsequies were performed 
with all the solemn pomp of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The body had lain in 


the chapel two days, and on Sunday morn- 
ing, Nov. 27, Dr. Hogarth, Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Hexham, assisted by nearly 
all the clergy of his diocese, sung a solemn 


requiem mass. He was attended by the 
Revs. Messrs. Humble and Gibson, dea- 
cons, Canons Kenny, from Sunderland, 
Platt, from Stella, Smith, from Dumfries, 
and Humble, from Newcastle, and the 
Vicar and General, from Durham. The 
Rev. F. Beetham officiated as master of 
the ceremonies. Mr. Fenton, of New- 
castle, and several choristers from St. 
Mary’s, assisted in the chaunting. After 
mass, the Rev. Mr. Brown, of St. An- 
drew’s, Newcastle, ascended the pulpit, 
and delivered an appropriate discourse. 
The Bishop then performed the usual 
funeral services by the side of the coffin, 
when a procession was formed, the priests 
and bishops walking before the coffin 
chaunting, and bearing lighted candles in 
their hands. The chief mourner was the 
Rev. Mr. Gillow, the deceased’s uncle ; 
and the scene was probably such as has 
never been witnessed in North Shields 
before. The body was interred in a vault 
in the chapel-yard, in the presence of 
some thousands of spectators. 


Mrs. Opig. 
The writer of the Obituary article on 
Mrs. Opie in the last Number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, begs to add a few 
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more words of passing notice founded on 
a short biographical sketch, with a portrait 
of Mrs. Opie, which appeared in “ The 
Cabinet, or Monthly Report of Polite Lite- 
rature,”’ vol. I. p. 217, published in 1807. 

This sketch was written, as the present 
writer understands, by the lady alluded to 
in the notice,—Mrs. John Taylor of Nor- 
wich,—whose name there can be no object 
in concealing, as it was borne by one well 
known and highly respected in life, and 
deeply honoured in death. Mrs. Taylor, 
whose remarkable powers of mind were 
attested by Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. 
Parr, Mr. Basil Montague, and many more, 
was the friend of Mrs. Opie’s early years, 
—one to whom she owed very much of 
what was valuable in her after-character. 

It appears by the sketch in “ The Ca- 
binet,’’ that Amelia’s mother did nof die 
in her daughter's infancy, but in her early 
youth. “ Frequent proofs,’’ says the 
sketch, “ appeared of the poetical genius 
and taste of Miss Alderson, before the 
death of her mother, while she might yet 
be called a child. Some of her single com- 
positions were printed separately in news- 
papers or magazines, or in a periodical 
miscellany called The Cabinet.’’ * 

The first edition of the “ Father and 
Daughter,” we are further told, appeared 
soon after her marriage. 

Mrs. Opie’s first musical instructor was 
Mr. Michel Sharp of Norwich; but in 
London she afterwards received many les- 
sons from Mr. Biggs and other masters. 

The conclusion of “ The Sketch”? is one 
which will not fail to be valued by those 
who could appreciate the perfectly sincere, 
high principled character of the writer. 
We will therefore give it without abridge- 
ment :— 

* Such accomplishments as we have enu- 
merated form merely the embellishments 
of a character, and sometimes, through the 
intoxication of vanity and the delusions of 
flattery, greatly lessen its intrinsic value. 
Sometimes they cast a thin veil over dis- 
positions naturally selfish and assuming, 
while they can never wholly conceal them. 

**In Mrs. Opie they bestow additional 
charms upon a heart and mind distin- 
guished by frankness, probity, and the 
most diffusive kindness. In her own house, 
where Mr. Opie’s talents drew a constant 
succession of the learned, the gay, and the 
fashionable, she delighted all by the sweet- 
ness of her manners, and the unstudied 
and benevolent politeness with which she 
adapted herself to the taste of each indi- 
vidual. 

“Such is the testimony of the many: 


* A previous series of the work bearing 
the above name. 


let the few bear witness to those sympa- 
thies which make the happiness of her 
friends her own; and the unremitting ar- 
dour with which she labours to remove 
the miseries that come within her know- 
ledge or influence ; they are confident that 
in the hour of trial-} her conduct will prove 
that the qualities and propensities which 
can preserve a character unspoiled through 
the brilliant periods of life, will dignify 
and support it in those seasons when feel- 
ings of self-approbation and conscious rec- 
titude are of more value than the applause 
of millions.’’ 
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May 19. At Papinui Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, aged 50, the Rev. George Dunnage, M.A. 
He was the eldest son of the late George Dunnage, 
esq. of the Mall, Hammersmith, and a member of 
Downing college, Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A.1832. 

June 25. In Nottingham-place, Marylebone, 
aged 62, the Ven. Benjamin Bailey, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Columbo. In 1819 he was presented to 
the vicarage of Dallington, in the county of North- 
ampton, by Miss Wrighte, of Sidmouth. 

June 27. At White Roothing, Essex, aged 80, 
the Rev. Henry Budd, Rector of that parish, and 
for 31 years chaplain of Bridewell hospital, Lon- 
don. He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A, 1798, M.A. 1801; and was presented to 
White Roothing in 1808 by Sir T. M. Wilson, Bart. 
Mr. Budd was the author of, A Petition to the 
Legislature on Church Reform, with an Address 
to the Ministers and Members of the Established 
Church, 1833; and of a work on Infant Baptism. 
—Since Mr. Budd’s death news has arrived of the 
death of his fourth son, Edward-Waldron, at Mel- 
bourne, N.S. Wales, on the 12th March, aged 17. 

July 28. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, aged 23, 
the Rev. Henry Coates, late of Worcester college, 
Oxford. 

July 30. At Lynton, Devonshire, aged 83, the 
Rev. H. H. Hayes. In giving an account of the 
formation of the library of the Bath Institute in 
1824, Mr. Hunter says: “ We had presents of 
books from various persons ; and here honourable 
mention ought to be made of the Rey. H. H. 
Hayes, of Swainswick, who presented to the 
library many volumes of great curiosity and value, 
and made a deposit of others for the use of the 
members.” (Connection of Bath with the Litera- 
ture and Science of England, edit. 1853, p. 15.) 

Aug. 1. The Rev. Richard Dod, Rector of Fleet, 
Lincolnshire, to which benefice, being in his own 
patronage, he was instituted in 1807. 

At Calcutta, the Rev. William Ord Ruspini, 
M.A. after twenty-four years’ service as a chaplain 
of the Hon. E.I. Company. He was of Clare hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828; and was for- 
merly Curate of St. James’s, Standard hill, Not- 
tingham. He was grandson of the first Chevalier 
Ruspini. 

Aug. 3. At the parsonage, Orillia, Canada 
West, aged 35, the Rev. George Bourn, 

Aug.5. At Courteenhall, Northamptonshire, 
aged 89, the Rev. Miles Walker, Head Master of 
the Endowed Grammar School. 

Aug. 11. At Llanarth, co. Carm. the Rev. 
David Evans, B.D. Vicar of that parish (1822), 
Perp. Curate of Llan-y-chaeron (1824), and of 
Dilhewyd (1824). 

Aug. 22. At his residence in Plymouth, aged 
79, the Rey. Thomas Noel, M.A. for fifty-five years 
Rector of Kirkby Malory, co. Leic. to which church 


+ Mr. Opie’s death had just occurred. 
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he was presented by Thomas Noel, Lord Viscount 
Wentworth, in 1798. 

Aug. 25. At Prahran, near Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, the Rev. W. J. Hope, M.A. formerly Head 
Master of the Congregational School, Lewisham. 

Aug. 26. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 82, 
the Rey. Ralph Henry Brandling, M.A. of Gos- 
forth, co. Northumberland. He was the second 
son of Charles Brandling, esq. M.P. for Newcastle, 
by Elizabeth, dau. and heir of John Thompson, 
esq. of Shotton, co. Durham; and succeeded to 
the representation of his ancient family on the 
death of his brother Charles John Brandling, esq. 
sometime M.P. for Northumberland, in 1826. He 
was & member of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. He married in 1796 Emma, 
fourth dau. of Oldfield Bowles, esq. of North 
Aston, in Oxfordshire; and had issue one son 
Charles John Brandling, esq. who married Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of Sir George Armitage, 
Bart. of Kirklees, and has issue ; and three daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth, married to the late Col. Sir Tho- 
mas Henry Browne, of Bronwylfa, co. Flint ; 
Emma; and Mary, married to her cousin Capt. 
Charles Bell, R.N. 

Sept. 4. At Rickmansworth, Herts. aged 79, 
the Rev. Edward Hodgson, Vicar of that parish, 
and Rector of Laindon, Essex. He was formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1797, as 16th Wrangler, M.A. 1800; was col- 
lated to Laindon in 1803 by Dr. Porteus, then 
Bishop of London, and to Rickmansworth in 1805 
by the same patron. 

Sept.5. At Blankney, Line. aged 86, the Rev. 
Edward Chaplin, Rector of that parish, and Vicar 
of Norwell, Notts. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge. B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796; was presented 
to Norwell in 1797 by the Collegiate Church of 
Southwell, and to Blankney in 1800. 

Sept. 6. At Vevay, Switzerland, aged 65, the 
Rev. Edward Barlee, Rector of Worlingworth, Suf- 
folk (1815). 

Sept. 15. The Rev. Samuel Rowe, Vicar of Cre- 
diton, and Perp. Curate of Posbury St. Luke, De- 
vonshire. He was of Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 
1826, M.A, 1833. He was elected Vicar of Cre- 
diton by the twelve governors of that church in 
1837, and presented at the same time to Posbury 
by J. H. Hippesley, esq. He was deeply devoted 
to the discharge of his duties, and his ministerial 
services were highly appreciated by his flock. He 
devoted much attention to advocating and pro- 
moting foreign missions. His funeral was at- 
tended by about fifty of the neighbouring clergy. 
He has left a widow and six children. 

Sept. 28. Aged 75, the Rev. William Jocelyn 
Palmer, Rector of Finmere and of Mixbury, Ox- 
fordshire. He was of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
B.A, 1799, M.A. 1802, B.D. 1811. He was pre- 
sented to Mixbury by the Bishop of Rochester, in 

1802, and to Finmere in 1814 by the Duke of 
Buckingham. He was the oldest beneficed cler- 
gyman in the diocese of Oxford. He married in 
1810 Dorothea-Richardson, dau. of the Rey. Wil- 
liam Roundell, of Gledstone, co. York; and had 
issue five sons—1l. the Rev. William Palmer, Fel- 
low of Magdalen college, Oxford; 2. Roundell 
Palmer, esq. Q.C. and M.P. for Plymouth, late 
Fellow of the same college ; 3. Henry; 4. George- 
Horsley ; 5. Edwin ; and several daughters. 

Oct. 8. The Rev. George Augustus Browne, 
Chaplain of Magdalene college, Oxford, and Chap- 
lain to the Oxford City and County gaols. He was 
of All Souls’ college, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1831. 

At Reigate, aged 32, the Rev. Edward Waring 
—_ of Christchurch, Oxford, B.A. 1843, M.A. 

Oe 


Oct. 9. At Drumeollogher, the Rev. John 
Browne, Vicar of Killaliathan, and Private Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Clare and Lord Muskerry. 

At his father’s, aged 26, the Rev. George 
Sextus Willis, Curate of St. Saviour’s, Chelsea, late 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, and late Head 
Master of the Protestant College, Malta. He was 
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the fifth son of M. Willis, esq. of Newbury, 
Berks. 

Oct. 14. At North Huish, co. Devon, aged 40, the 
Rev. John Allen, Rector of that parish, and Master 
of St. Mary Magdalene’s Hospital, Bath. He has 
left a widow and six children. 

Oct. 17. At Gratwich, Staffordshire, aged 53, 
the Rev. Thomas Powell Browne, B.A. Reetor of 
that parish and Perpetual Curate of Kingston, to 
both of which he was presented by Earl Talbot in 
1828. He was of St. Edmund’s hall, Oxford, B.A. 
1823. 

Oct. 18. At Sunningwell, Berks, aged 68, the 
Rev. Henry Bowyer, Rector of that parish (1812). 
He was the third fson of the late Admiral Sir 
George Bowyer, Bart. by his second wife Hen- 
rietta, only dau. and heir of Sir Piercy Brett, Knt. 
M.P. He was of Christ Church, Oxford, B.A. 1809, 

At Newport, Rhode Island, aged 68, the Rev. 
Andrews Norton. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Charles Philipps, Vicar of 
Pembroke, Treasurer and a Canon of St. David’s. 
He was of Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 
1807, B.D. 1815; was presented to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Llanginning, co. Carm. 1808, to the 
vicarage of Pembroke 1809, and to that of St. 
Twinnels, co. Pemb. 1837. 

Oct. 19. At Bath, the Rev. John Abraham Ro- 
berts, Rector of St. Alban’s, Wood-street, London 
(1833). He was formerly Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823. 

Oct. 24. At the house of his father John Black- 
all, M.D. Exeter, the Rev. Henry Blackall, M.A, 
Vicar of South Littleton, Worcestershire (1845), 
He was a Student of Christ Church, Oxford, B.A. 
1832, M.A, 1835. 

At Bath, in his 72d year, the Rev. Lewis Bower- 
bank, Curate of Duntsbourne Rouse, Glouc. late 

Rector of St. Catharine’s, Jamaica. He was of 
Trinity college, Camb. B.A. 1804, M.A. 1823. He 
was brother to the Rev. T. F. Bowerbank, Vicar of 
Chiswick, Middlesex. 

Oct. 28. At his residence, Duncannon Fort, 
aged 81, the Rev. John Lymbery, Chaplain to the 
garrison, and Vicar of Kilbarry-meaden, dioc. 
Lismore. 

At Norwich, aged 73, the Rev. Samuel Pitman, 
of Oulton hall, near Aylsham, for many years & 
magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant of Norfolk. 
He was of Christ’s college, Camb. B.A. 1803, as 
fourth Junior Optime, M.A. 1806. 

In St. James’s-square, London, the Rev. William 
Kaye Reeve, Senior Fellow of Clare hall, Camb. 
He was the second son of tbe late William Reeve, 
esq. of Leadenham, co. Lincoln. He graduated 
B.A. 1807, as third Junior Optime, M.A. 1810, 

Oct. 29. At Enniscorthy, the Rev. Thomas 
Cranfield, for fifty-five years Curate and Rector of 
Templescobin. He was the author of a Harmony 
of the Gospels, and has left other learned works 
in manuscript. 

Oct. 30. At Darreen,co. Cork, the seat of his 
brother-in-law William Crooke, esq. the Rev. 
Robert Warren Gibbs, youngest and last surviving 
son of the late Daniel Gibbs, esq. of Derry, co. 
Cork, and grandson of the late Sir Robert Warren, 
Bart 


Oct. 31. In Pimlico, aged 44, the Hon. and Rev. 
James Norton, of Annesley Park, Chertsey ; Pot- 
nells, Virginia Water; and Vatchery, Cranley ; 
brother to Lord Grantley. He was the fourth and 
youngest son of the Hon. Fletcher Norton, Baron 
of the Exchequer in Scotland (second son of the 
first Lord Grantley,) by Caroline Elizabeth, only 
daughter of James Balmain, esq. ; and he ranked 
as the son of a Baron, by warrant of precedence, 
dated 15 Nov. 1831. He was of University college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1831, M.A. 1835. He married in 
1838 Isabella, only child of Thomas Lowndes, esq. 
of Barrington hall, Essex ; and by that lady, who 
survives him, has left issue. 

At Spalding, aged 24, the Rev. William Taylor 
Wilkinson, Curate of St. Peter’s Eastgate, Lincoln. 
He was of Lincoln college, Oxford, B.A. 1850, 
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Lately. The Rev. John Matthews, Vicar of 
Shrewton (1823) and of Stapleton (1808), Wilts. 

At Sunny Bank, aged 49, the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, Vicar of Llowes, co. Radnor. 

Nov.2. Suddenly at the Railway station, Co- 
ventry, the Walter H. Bury, brother to Mr. Bury, 
surgeon, of that city. 

Aged 55, the Rev. Archibald Hamilton Duthie, 
Rector of Deal, Kent (1846). He was of Trinity 
college, Camb. B.A. 1822, M.A. 1825. 

Nov. 3. At Brighton, aged 25, the Rev. Edwin 
Henry Beck, late Curate of East Chiltington, Sus- 
sex ; son of Mr. Edward Beck of Lambeth, sur- 


geon. 

At Ninfield, Sussex, aged 63, the Rev. John 
Phillips, Vicar of that parish, to which he was pre- 
sented by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
in 1832. 

Nov.6. At Ballyrashane, aged 64, the Rev. 
Thomas Cupples, Rector of that parish. 

Nov.7. At Little Plumstead, Norfolk, aged 62, 
the Rev. Charles Penrice, Rector of that parish, 
and Vicar of Neatishead, in the same county. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1813, 
M.A. 1816. He was instituted to Little Plumstead, 
which was in his own patronage, in 1821; and 
subsequently collated to Neatishead by the Bishop 
of Norwich. 

Nov. 8. Aged 81, the Rev. John Haydon Carden, 
Rector of Curry Malet, Som. (1797), and of Sal- 
combe Regis, Devon (1813). He was the eldest 
son of the Rev. Cornelius Carden, D.D. of St. 
Erme, Cornwall; and was formerly Fellow of 
Exeter college, Oxford, B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797, 
B.D. 1813. 

Nov. 11. At Poulton le Sands, Lancashire, the 
Rev. John Swainson, Rector of Epperstone, Notts. 
to which he was presented by Holme’s trustees 
in 1849, 

Nov. 16. At Mount Bures, Essex, aged 61, the 
Rev. John Brett, Rector of that parish. He was of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1803, as first 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1811; and was instituted to 
his living, which was in his own patronage, in 
1818, 

Nov. 18. In King’s Bench Walk, Temple, aged 
69, the Rev. John Bassett Campbell, also of Lans- 
downe Villa, Finchley New Road, Senior Fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and formerly Usher of 
Westminster School. He was admitted into St. 
Peter’s college, Westminster, in 1794, and thence 
elected to Trinity college, in 1798, when he was 
captain of the school. He graduated B.A. 1802 as 
fifth Senior Optime, M.A. 1805. He was an usher 
at Westminster from 1805 to 1818. Latterly he had 
resided in the utmost seclusion. 

The Rev. Griffith Owen, Ymwich, Rector of Dol- 
benmaen and Penmorfa, (in the patronage of the 
Bishop of Bangor,) and Rural Dean of Eivonydd. 

Nov. 19. At Antwerp, aged 84, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Palmer, for fifty-three years Vicar of Yar- 
combe, Devon. He was of Baliol college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794, B. & D.D. 1812. He was 
presented to his living, which is of the value of 
6502. per ann., by the Crown in 1800. 

Nov. 21. At Scarborough, aged 70, the Rey. 
Francis Lundy, Rector of Lockington, and Perp. 
Curate of Kilnwick-on-the-Wolds; to both of 
which he was instituted in 1817, the former being 
in his own patronage. 

At the residence of his father, in Pimlico, the 
the Rev. James Mantle Pratt, Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Derby (1844). He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1842, M.A. 1845. 

Nov. 22. At Sidmouth, aged 74, the Rev. Vew- 
ton Dickinson Hand Newton, Vicar of Bredwardine, 
and Rector of Brobury, Heref. to both which bene- 
fices, being in his own patronage, he was instituted 
in 1829. He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, B.A. 
1806. He has left two sons, the Rev. William 
Newton, Rector of New Radnor, and Charles 
Newton, esq. late of the British Museum, now 
Vice-Consul at Mitylene ; and also two daughters, 
both unmarried, 
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Nov. 25. At Brighton, aged 69, the Rev. Joseph 
Simpson, Rector of Little Horsted, Sussex. He 
was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, B.A. 1809, M.A. 
1812; and was instituted to his living, which was 
in his own patronage, in 1830. His body was con- 
veyed to Little Horsted for interment. 

Nov. 27. At Edermine, co. Wexford, aged 51, 
the Rev. Plunket Preston, for 21 years Rector of 
that parish. 

Nov. 28. In London, aged 87, the Rev. John 
Septimus Grover, Fellow and late Vice-Provost of 
Eton college, and Rector of Farnham Royal, Bucks. 
He was formerly Fellow of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1798; was elected a Fel- 
low of Eton on the 9th Feb. 1814, and presented 
by the College to the rectory of Farnham in 1817. 
In private life Mr. Grover was as amiable and 
kind-hearted a man as ever lived, utterly incapa- 
ble of doing an unkind or unhandsome action. In 
theology he was essentially one of the old school— 
a clergyman of the last century. In his youth he 
was remarkably fond of athletic sports,in which 
he joined with great zest, and in later years few 
men looked with keener interest upon a well- 
played match at cricket. About a year and a half 
ago, in consequence of increasing years and infir- 
mities, he was compelled to resign the office of 
Vice-Provost, and the Rev. Mr. Bethell was ap- 
pointed in his stead. 

Nov. 29. In Ireland, the Rey. Gorges Marcus 
D'Arcy Irvine, LL.D. 

Nov. 30. At Cork, aged 47, the Rev. Otway 
John Herbert. Minister of St. Luke’s in that city, 
and chaplain to the garrison. 

At Cottered, Herts, the Rev. John Walker, 
Rector of that place, and Vicar of Wethersfield, 
Essex. He was formerly of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 1797, as sixth 
Wrangler, M.A. 1800; and afterwards became a 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity hall. He was pre- 
sented to Cottered in 1806 by R. F. Forester, esq. 
and to Wethersfield in 1814 by Trinity hall. 

Dec. 2. At Fethard, co. Tipperary, aged 26, the 
Rev. Isaiah Breakey. . 

At Fennor glebe, co. Tipperary, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Edward Lloyd, Rector of Fennor. 

Dec. 3. At Little Tey, Essex, aged 83, the Rev. 
George Pawson, Rector of that parish (1805). He 
was of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794. 

Dec.5. At Berwick-upon-Tweed, in his 74th 
year, the Rev. Joseph Barnes, Vicar of that parish. 
He was born at Curthwaite hall, in Cumberland, 
educated at St. Bee’s, elected Master of the Gram- 
mar School at Berwick in 1801, and presented to 
that vicarage by the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
ham in 1805, At Michaelmas 1815 he was chosen 
mayor of the borough, and he held the office of 
alderman and justice of the peace for twenty years, 
until the Municipal Reform Act introduced a new 
order of things in 1835. In Oct, 1844 he was ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace for Nogh Durham 
and Northumberland. In all these capacities Mr. 
Barnes distinguished himself by an assiduous at- 
tention to his duties. 

Dec. 7. The Rev. Edmund Smyth, Vicar of 
North Elkington, Linc.-(1823) and of East Had- 
don, co. Northampton (1830), and a Rural Dean. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1822, M.A. 1825. 

Dec. 9. At Aldford, Cheshire, aged 59,#he Rev. 
Francis Brandt, Rector of that parish (1814), and 
Dom. Chaplain to the Marquess of Westminster. 
He was of Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1815, 
M.A. 1818, 

At Liverpool, aged 47, the Rev. Thomas Halton, 
Curate of St. Peter’s. He was of Brasenose col- 
lege, Oxford, B.A. 1830, M.A. 1832. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 69, the Rev. 
George Burgess Wildig, Rector of Norton-in-the- 
Moors, Staffordshire, to which church he was in- 
stituted in 1826, it being in his own patronage. 
He was of Caius college, Cambridge, B.A; 1815, 
as sixth Senior Optime, M.A. 1818. 

Dec. 12, At Instow, Devonshire, aged 56, the 
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Rev. Arthur Johnson Daniell, late of Rampisham 
Manor, Dorset. and Hampton House, Devon. 

Dec, 13. At Bath, aged 61, the Rev. George 
Bythesea, late Rector of Freshford, Somerset, to 
which he was instituted on his own presentation 
in 1818. 

Dec. 22. Aged 31, the Rev. Henry Rayer, Rector 
of St. Athan, Glamorganshire. 

Dec, 24. At Eastry, Kent, the Rev. Ralph 
Drake Backhouse, Vicar of Eastry with Worth, and 
a Rural Dean. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


June 20. In New South Wales, Frances-Ann, 
wife of Mr. James Burfitt, and niece of the late 
Rev. James Ingram, D.C.L. President of Trinity 
college, Oxford, leaving seven children. 

July 26. Aged 34, Thomson, only son of the 
Hon. Thomson Vanneck, cousin to the present 
Lord Huntingfield, of Heveningham Hall, Suf- 
folk, and Aide-de-camp to the late Lord Syden- 
ham, Gov.-Gen. of Canada. He married in 1841 
Catharine Anne, dau. of J. Torrance, esq. 

Aug. 28. At Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Archibald Shanks, Deputy Inspector-gen. of Army 
Hospitals, and principal medical officer in the 
colony. 

Aug. 31. At Bendigo, Australia, aged 30, Edw. 
Pryer Round, youngest son of the late W. N. 
Round, esq. of the Old Kent-road. 

Sept. 16. At Adelaide, aged 32, Mary, wife of 
Nathaniel Oldham, esq. manager of the Union 
Bank of Australia. 

Sept. 29. At Melbourne, Victoria, aged 44, 
Alexander Wilson, esq. of the firm of Alexander 
Wilson, Nephew, and Co., of that city, formerly of 
Milk-st. Cheapside. 

Oct. 4. Lieut.-Col. Cosby Lewis Nesbitt, 60th 
Rifles, in the command of British Caffraria. 
When on a tour of inspection in attempting to 
cross the river Keiskamma, he was carried away 
by the stream. 

Oct.6. At Windsor, near Sydney, New South 
Wales, Catherine-Sarah, youngest dau. of David 
Roxburgh, esq. of Blomfield-road, Maida-hill. 

Oct. 11. At Moscow, Peter Sosnowsky, aged 
122 years, one month, and 25 days. 

Oct. 24. At the Cape of Good Hope, George 
Melville Swinton, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, 
eldest son of the late Samuel Swinton, esq. of 
Swinton. He was appointed a writer in 1831. 

Oct. 25. At Dinapore, from an accident while 
bathing, aged 24, Henry William Day, esq. 13th 
Bengal N.I. sixth son of the late Charles Day, esq. 
of Southampton. 

Oct. 28. At Madras, aged 47, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Gordon, Adj.-Gen. fourth son of the late Colonel 
Gordon, 29th Dragoons. 

Nov. 2. At Peterborough, West Canada, Charles 
Thomson Bayley, esq. only surviving son of the 
late Rev. Henry Bayley, of Tansor, Northampton- 
shire, and of the late Mrs. Anderton, of New 
Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

Nov. 5. At Landour, India, Lieut.-Col. Brad- 
Shaw York Reilly, Bengal Eng. He was present 
at the taking of Bhurtpore and Gwalior, the battle 
of Sobraon, and the campaigns in the north of 
India. 

Nov. 9. At Fernando Po, Charles Sayer Hugo, 
surgeon of H.M. steam-sloop Alecto, brother of 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo, Senior Curate of St. Bo- 
tolph, Bishopsgate. 

At Valparaiso, George Maughan, esq. chief Eng. 
of the Santiago and Valparaiso Railway, son of W. 
K. Maughan, esq. of Hackney. 

Nov. 10. At Madras, Wm. Touch, esq. Lieut. 
2d M.N.I. Assistant-Adj.-Gen. of the army. 

Nov. 11. At Adairville, Kentucky, aged 28, 
Kingsmill Henry Drury, second surviving son of 
the late Capt. C. J. Cheshyre Drury, 32d Regt 

Nov. 13. In Cork, aged 74, Miss Louisa Moore, 
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fifth dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. Robert Moore, 
of Moore-hill, co. Waterford, and granddaughter 
of the first Viscount Mount Cashell. 

Nov. 19. In Jamaica, Lieut. George Bloomfield 
Garvey, R.A. eldest son of George Garvey, esq. of 
Thornvale, King’s County. 

Aged 99, T. Gray, of Morton, near Bourne, co. 
Lincoln, cottager. 

At Shepton Mallet, at an advanced age, Maria, 
last surviving dau. of the late Charles Hyde Hyde, 
esq. of Hyde-end, Berkshire. 

Nov. 21. At Stratford-upon-Avon, aged 67, 
Mary Margaret Faulkner, dau. of the late Benja- 
min Faulkner, esq. of Little Chelsea. 

Nov. 23. Aged 67, Mary, relict of Robert Ke- 
nyon, esq. of the Strand. 

Nov. 25. At Stableford, Frances, relict of Capt. 
T. Smith, 82d Regt. third dau. of the late John 
Jasper, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 48, Johannah, widow of J. P. Ralph, esq. for- 
merly of Euston-sq. and Gibraltar. 

Nov. 28. At Union-pl. New-road, Capt. John 
Bradshaw, G.S. formerly of Fotheringhay. 

At Highworth, aged 71, James Crowdy, esq. 
J.P. for Wilts and Gloucester, and a Deputy-Lieut. 
of the former county. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. Lancelot Dent, head of the 
eminent house in China which bore his name. 
He was the type of a true English merchant, and 
leaves behind him property to the amount of 
500,0007. 

In York-st. Westminster, aged 59, Robert Ham- 
mond, esq. 

Nov. 29. Major James Cruickshank, of Parke 
hurst, Bexley, late of the Bombay army, from 
which he retired in 1831. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 26, Louisa, wife of 
George Charles Dalbiac, esq. late of the 4th 
(Queen’s Own) Light Dragoons. 

At Camberwell, aged 78, Mary-Ann, relict of 
Henry Tollner, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Liverpool, aged 74, Thomas Bul- 


esq. 
at Marian’s, Elstree, Herts, aged 78, Alexander 
Way Mason, esq. formerly of the East ‘India Com- 
~—_ ‘3 Home Establishment. 

At Lee, Blackheath, Mary-Necrasoff, wife of 
George H. Penney, esq. 

At Leckhampstead, Bucks, Sarah, relict of J. 
Sutcliffe, esq. Dawley Gap, near Bingley, Yorksh. 

Dec. 1. At Brixton, aged 79, William Edward 
King, esq. late of Pall Mall. 

At Kingston, Canada, Lieut. Wilmot H. Moody, 
Royal Art. seventh and youngest son of the late 
Col. Thomas Moody, Royal Eng. 

At Guernsey, aged 61, Capt. H. S. Price, R.N. 
late of Pentewan, near St. Austell. 

At Wappenham, co. Northampton, aged 68, Eu- 
phemia, widow of Rev. Thomas Scott, for many 
years Perp. Curate of Gawcott, and afterwards 
Rector of Wappenham. 

Dec. 2. In Mortimer-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 65 
Mrs. Blagrove. 

Dec. 3, At Frome, aged 62, William Hamwood 
Frampton, esq. late of Gray’s-inn, last surviving 
son of the late James Frampton, esq. of Frome. 

At Northstoke, Oxfordsh. aged 73, Harriet Gib- 
bons Longden, niece of the late Rev. Henry Long- 
den, Rector of Rockbourn-cum-Whitchbury, Wilts, 
many years a resident at Millbrook, Southampton. 

Dec. 6. At Paris, aged 42, Benjamin Lewis, esq. 
late of Carlton-villas, Maida-vale. 

At Pailton House, Rugby, Caroline, wife of Capt. 
Robert Tryon, R.N. 

Dec. 7. At Fakenham, aged 15, Anna, youngest 
dau. of the late P. S. Cole, esq. of Sculthorpe. 

In New Manor-pl. Chelsea, aged 75, Miss Eliza- 
beth Harrison. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Jane, widow of Captain 
William Ince, 38th Regt. 

In Eden-place, Old Kent-road, aged 72, Nancy, 
relict of Henry Leete, esq. of Thraps ton. 

Dec. 8. At Cawood, Yorksh. oa 75, Dorothy, 
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widow of William Dobson, esq. of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, Durham. 

Dec. 9. At Aspall Hall, Suffolk, aged 80, Miss 
Sarah Bellman, only surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Rayner Bellman, of Wetheringsett. 

At Gibraltar, Sir John Eyton Campbell, Bart. of 
Auchinbreck, Kildalloig, Argyleshire. 

In New-inn, aged 63, Robert Langslow, esq. 
sometime Attorney-General of Malta, afterwards a 
District Judge in Ceylon. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple, Feb. 7, 1823. He be- 
came a widower on the 8th April, 1847. 

At Letherhead, aged 84, Mrs. Eliz. Nethercoat. 

At Sheffield, James Winterbottom, esq. of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards. 

Dec. 10. At Bath, aged 87, Lucretia, eldest and 
last surviving dau. of John Smith Budgen, esq. 
late of Dorking and Twickenham. 

At Leicester, aged 85, Susannah, relict of George 
Davis, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Mordiford, Heref. aged 64, Rachel, 
wife of the Rev. C. I. Bird, Rector of that parish, 
and third dau. cf the late Rev. Edward Glover, of 
Barmer, Norfolk. 

Aged 78, John Morgan Bletsoe, LL.D. of Badby 
Cottage, Daventry. 

In Alpha-road, Regent’s-park, aged 75, Henry 
Foskett, esq. late of Tunbridge Wells, and formerly 
Capt. in the 15th Hussars. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Mrs. Sophia Milward, 
dau. of the late John Milward, esq. of Bromley, 
Middlesex. 

At Clevedon, aged 71, Anne, relict of the Rev. 
Noblett Ruddock, Vicar of Stockland-Bristol and 
of Westbury-cum-Priddy, Somerset. 

Henry John Scrope, esq. Lieut. in the Royal 
Regiment, second son of S. T. Scrope, esq. of 
Danby, Yorkshire. 

At Kensington, aged 81, Mary, widow of Rear- 
Adm. de Starck. 

At Croydon, aged 47, Ann, widow of Charles 
Wooderson, esq. 

Dec. 12. At Dublin, aged 27, Frances, wife of 
Henry Allnutt, esq. late of Henley-on-Thames. 

John George Behrends, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

At St. Peter’s-alley, Cornhill, aged 26, Henry 
Hooper, M.D. second son of Mr. James Thomas 
Hooper. 

In Mornington-pl. aged 73, Elizabeth, relict of 
Rowley Lascelles, esq. Bencher of the Middle 
Temple, who died March 19, 1841. (See Vol. XVI. 
p. 323.) 

In Camberwell, Capt. William Rannie, late of 
10th Foot. 

At Florence, in her 58th year, the Hon. Mrs. 
Tolley, widow of Major-Gen. H. D. Tolley, C.B., 
and sister to Lord Viscount Midleton, and to the 
Countess of Bandon. She was Frances the 4th 
dau. of George the 3d Viscount, by Mary, dau. of 
the Rt. Rev. Richard Woodward, Lord Bishop of 
Cloyne ; was married in 1827, and left a widow 
in 1837. 

Aged 74, Eliza-Dorothea, relict of Capt. Syden- 
ham T. Wylde, only surviving dau. of the late 
Penystone Portlock Powney, esq. of Ives-place, 
Maidenhead, Berks, M.P. for Windsor. 

Dec. 13. At Streatham, aged 84, Mrs. Coffin. 

At Brompton, Eliza, wife of W. W. Collins, esq. 

James Gee, esq. of Hollywood, near Stockport. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. John Macwhirter, late of the 
Bengal Medical Service. 

AtColeshill-st. Eaton-sq. Emma, wife of Auguste 
H. Mandron, M.A. 

In Hanover-sq. Eliza-Gertrude, wife of Gilbert 
Farquhar Mathison, esq. of the Old Palace, Rich- 
mond, and, late of the Royal Mint. 

cis Meagher, esq. of the Irish bar. He was 
only called in 1845, yet he had a very extensive 
practice in both law and equity. 

At Blackheath-hill, aged 21, Walter Augustus 
Nevill, of the Bank of England, second son of the 
late Rev. Christopher Nevill, Vicar of East Grin- 


, Sussex. 
In Cork-st. Emily, dau. of Josiah Rees, esq. 
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In Grosyenor-pl, the infant son of R. B. Sheri- 
dan, esq. M.P. 

Aged 75, Frances Ann Wadd, an dau. of the 
late Solomon Wadd, esq. surgeon, Basingha)l-st. 
who died Jan. 29, 1821. (See Vol. XCI. i. 184.) 

Dec. 14. At Stutland, Dorset, aged 19, Walden, 
third surviving son of the Rev. George Alston, 
late Vicar of Horndon-on-the-Hill, Essex. 

At Hampton Court Palace, aged 78, Charles Na- 
thaniel Bayley, esq. brother-in-law to the Earl of 
Jersey. He married Lady Sarah Villiers in 1799, 
and was left a widower in May, 1852. 

At Straffan, in consequence of the dreadful in- 
juries she received by the collision of a railway 
train, by which she was a passenger, Oct. 5, 1853, 
Mrs. Latham Blacker, wife of Mr. Latham Blacker, 
of Gloucester-ter. Hyde-park, Solicitor of Customs. 

At Bracklyn, co. Westmeath, aged 63, Thomas 
James Fetherstonhaugh, esq. eldest son of the late 
James Fetherstonhaugh. He married the Lady 
Eleanor Howard, second dau. of the late Earl of 
Wicklow; and is succeeded in his estates by his 
only son, Howard Fetherstonhaugh, late Captain 
llth Regt. 

At Plymouth, aged 75, Mrs. Nancy Fortescue, 
sister of the late Robert Fortescue, esq, surgeon, 
of Plymouth. 

At Farrington Gurney, near Bristol, aged 86, 
John S. Hasted, esq. R.N. 

At Bath, aged 45 (one week after his marriage), 
Thomas Stokes Hodge, esq. of Sidmouth. Also, 
at Sidmouth, aged 71, his mother, Mary-Anne, 
relict of Thomas Stokes Hodge, esq. formerly sur- 
geon of that place. 

At Tunbridge Wells, William Houldsworth, esq. 
of Glasgow. 

At Mallow Castle, Cork, Dame Catherine Ce- 
cilia Jane, wife of Sir Denham Jephson Norreys, 
Bart. She was the dau. of William Franks, esq. 
of Carrig, co. Cork, and was married in 1831, and 
leaves issue. 

At Weymouth, Julia-Maria, widow of John 
Offley, esq. 

At Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, aged 68, W. 
Rawes, esq. M.D. 

At his son’s, H. M. Salomons, esq. Plymouth- 
grove, Manchester, aged 93, M. S. Salomons, esq. 
formerly of London. 

Aged 69, Eleanor, wife of the Rev. Cyprian 
Thompson, Incumbent of Fazeley, Staffordshire. 

At Pau, aged 22, Robert-Charles-Courtenay, 
eldest son of Sir Robert Throckmorton, Bart. 

In Kennington Oval, aged 43, Nicholas Trant, 
esq. surgeon, late of County-terr. New Kent-road. 

At Hoxton, aged 67, Charles Wood, esq. of the 
St. John del Rey Mining Company. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, aged 35, Edward 
Wright, esq. grandson of the late John Wright, 
esq. of Kelvedon Hall, Essex. 

Dec. 15. At Lumley Thicks, aged 53, James 
Bainbridge, esq. son of the late Joseph Bain- 
bridge, esq. of Newcastle. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, Dildawn, 
near Castle Douglas, N. B. Henry Beckwith, esq. 
of Stainton Grange, Cleveland. 

At Roborough, Mr. Thomas Brown, land agent. 

At Eton, aged 13, Montague-George, third son 
of the late George Lear Curtis, esq. of Harley-st. 

At Chelsea, Harriet-Matilda, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Denniss, 43d Regt. Barrackmaster-Gen. at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Aged 77, John Duningham, esq. upwards of fifty 
years a solicitor of Ipswich. 

In Devonshire-pl. Old Kent-road, Ann, relict of 
James Fisher, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Farrance, esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 

At Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, Maria, wife of John 
Harris, esq. formerly of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

At Cottingham, near Hull, aged 94, John Wil- 
liam Hentig, esq. for upwards of forty-three years 
Consul! at the port of Hull for their Majesties the 
Kings of Prussia ; also, at Melbourne, Aug. 21, of 
acompound fracture of the leg, aged 41, John 
William, his third son. 
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At Fair Lawn, near Ripon, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Hodgson, esq. of Norton Conyers. 

At Beaufoy-terr. Maida-vale, aged 68, Rich- 
ard Hetley, esq. 

At Edgbaston, aged 61, Caroline, wife of John 


Keep, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 16, Forbes-Henry, second son 
of the late Forbes M‘Neill, esq. 

At Alloa House, Clackmannanshire, the Right 
Hon. Philadelphia-Stuart Countess of Marr and 
Kellie. She was the eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Charles Granville Stuart Menteath, of Closeburn. 
Her marriage with the Earl of Marr took place on 
the 24th of April, 1827. She leaves no issue. Her 
body was interred in Alloa churchyard on the 
22nd, attended by her brothers, the Rev. Francis 
Stuart Menteath, and Alex. Stuart Menteath, esq. 
and other relatives. 

At Park-village East, Regent’s-park, aged 90, 
Gaetano Polidori. 

At Ilkeston Park, Sarah, wife of Sam. Potter, esq. 

At the parsonage, Down St. Mary, aged 68, 
Mary, wife of B. T. Radford, esq. St. David's -hill, 
Exeter. 

At Boulogne, aged 52, Edward, eldest son of the 
late Lord William Seymour. 

At Champion-hill, Jemima-Duncan, widow of 
James Thompson, esq. of Edinburgh. 

At Kennington-common, aged 75, Warwick 
Weston, esq. 

Dec. 16. At Goole, aged 52, Anne-Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Hawksley Capes, solicitor, and 
dau. of the late John Scholfield, esq. Faxfleet Hall. 

At Highgate, aged 66, Anne, relict of G. W. 
Carpenter, esq. of Hartley House, Bath. 

At Eglinton Castle, the Right. Hon. Theresa 
Countess of Eglinton and Winton. She was the 
dau. of Charles Newcomen, esq. was married first 
to Richard Howe Cockerell, esq. Comm. R.N., and 
secondly, in 1841, to the Earl of Eglinton, by whom 
she has left issue three sons and one daughter. 
Her ladyship’s benefactions to the poor, and pa- 
tronage of all charitable institutions, were on the 
most liberal scale, and during the Earl’s viceroy- 
alty in Ireland in 1852 her popularity was un- 
bounded. Her body was privately interred at 
Kilwinning on the 23d. 

At Bath, aged 87, Mrs. Theophila Ellis. 

At Beccles, aged 76, Sarah, wife of H. Read, esq. 

At North-bank, St. John’s-wood, aged 100, John 
Rose, esq. He was born at Nairn; had general 
good health ; came from Scotland in early life ; 
was a tradesman in the Strand about 54 years, 
and had retired from business 174 years, during 
the last 16 of which he resided in North-bank, 
Regent’s-park. 

At Tynemouth, at an advanced age, Ann-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Francis Smyth, esq. of New 
Building, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 17. At Worthing, aged 86, Abigail, relict 
of David Brandon, esq. 

At Flesk Lodge, Killarney, aged 50, Major Wil- 
liam Serjeantson Dalton, youngest son of the late 
John Dalton, esq. of Sleningford Park, Yorkshire, 
and Fillingham Castle, Lincolnshire. 

At Dundas, Canada West, aged 52, James B. 
Ewart, esq. 

At Ripon, aged 64, Ann, wife of Charles Judson, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late Daniel Brown, esq. 

At Watford, Susannah, second dau. of the late 
Jonathan King, e 

Harriett, second dau. of the Rey. John Lewis, 
Rector of Gillingham, Norfolk. 

At Clifton, Clifton Wintringham Loscombe, esq. 
formerly of Pickwick House, near Corsham. 

At Windsor, aged 26, Janet- -Agnes, wife of the 
Rev. Francis Henry Morgan, M.A. 

At Hazeley, the Hon. Frances Mary Waldegrave, 
infant dau. of Viscount Chewton. 

Dec. 18. At Sutton Coldfield, aged 93, Phoebe- 
Ann, widow of Grant Broughton, esq. and mother 
vf the late Bishop of Sydney. 

At Weedon, aged 23, Sarah, 
Brown, esq. Adjutant 95th Regt. 


wife of George 
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aa Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 88, Robert Ed- 

ards, esq. late of Topsham, Devon. 

“a Clifton, aged 32, William Edwards, esq. late 
Capt. 17th Foot. 

In Regent-st. aged 36, Ann, widow of Walter 
Gillman, esq. of Castle Park, co. Cork. 

At Tottenham, Caroline, wife of Samuel Lloyd 
Howard, esq. youngest dau. of Richard Ball, esq. 
of Bristol. 

At Kensington, at an advanced age, Elizabeth, 
relict of William Johnston, esq. R.N. late of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. 

At Moor Grange, Headingley, near Leeds, aged 
84, Jane, relict of John Pollard, of Newlay House 
near Leeds, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Anthony Rosenhagen, 
esq. 

At his son’s, Manchester, John Stirling, esq. of 
Eldershaw, late of St. Andrew’s, Fife. 

At Canterbury, aged 87, Henry Tiddeman, esq. 
late of 75th Foot. 

At Streatham-hill, aged 72, Wm. Ogle West, esq 

At Heronden Hall, Tenterden, Kent, and of 
Montagu-st. Russell-sq. aged 80, Mrs. Whelan. 

At Galway, George Hume Wilcox, Ne late 
Collector of Her Majesty’s Customs, Leith 

Dec. 19. Aged 51, Mary-Elizabeth, wife ‘of John 
Barthorpe, esq. of Hollesiey. 

In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 57, Mrs. Fox, 
of Huddersfield. 

At Ottery St. Mary, aged 92, Thomas Glanvill, 
esq. formerly an eminent solicitor, and one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the parish. 

At her brother-in-law’s, William Price, esq. 
Woodhatch, Reigate, Miss Haines, of Brighton, 
dau. of the late John Haynes, esq. of Croydon. 

At Bristol, aged 46, Thornhill Heathcote, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Christopher Howey, esq. late of 
Iiderton, the representative of a family long held 
in the highest respect in Northumberland. 

At Weymouth, aged 62, Capt. Kellaway, late of 
the H.E.I. Company’s Maritime Service. 

At Nice, aged 59, Sir William Lowthrop, Knt. 
of Hull, and of Alga House, Scarborough. He was 
the 2d son of James Lowthrop, esq. of Wettenhall, 
Yorkshire, and was knighted when Mayor of Hull 
in 1840. He was an active borough magistrate, 
and a zealous political and free trade reformer. 
He married in 1818 the fourth dau. of the late 
Thomas Riddell, esq.-of Kingston-upon-Thames, 

At Ashfield, Taunton, aged 70, Mary, wife of 
William Norman, esq. formerly of Langport. 

Dec. 20. In Margaret-st. Cavendish-sq. Frede- 
rick George Body, esq. of the Admiralty, Somerset 
House. 

At Hare Hatch, Berks, aged 51, Harriet, wife of 
Major James Brand, late 16th Regt. eldest dau. of 
the late Robert Phipps, esq. of Demerara. 

At Southampton, Mary, wife of William Cole- 
man, esq. 

At her son’s, the Rev. Charles J. Garrard, South 
Lambeth, aged 68, Martha, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
Garrard, Madras Eng. 

At Croydon, aged 70, Thomas Hamer, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 52, Grace, wife of Col. 
Hardy. 

At Paris, aged 20, Marion-Frances-Jane, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Harvey, M.A. Minister 
of the Upper Town Church, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

At New Brompton, Anna, relict of Thomas 
Jarvis, esq. of Queenhithe. 

At Stonehouse, aged 31, William Thompson 
Kay, esq. assistant surgeon of the Royal Marine 
Division at Plymouth. 

At her son-in-law’s, Mr. Thomas De la Court, 
Camberwell, aged 70, Mary, relict of Capt. Wm. 
Mitchell, P.M. Royal Regiment. 

Dec, 21. At Thorpe next Norwich, aged 70, 
Hannah, wife of John Brightwen, esq. 

At Dulwich, aged 38, Margaret-Sarah Brooke, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Zachary Brooke. 

At Nancy, aged 61, James William Croft, esq. 
second son of the late James Croft, esq. of Green- 
ham Lodge, Berks. 
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At High Harrogate, at a very advanced age, 
Jane, relict of John Jaques, esq. M.D. dau. of the 
late Francis Meeke, esq. of Kirk Hammerton Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

In Nottingham-place, aged 65, Matthias Koops 
Knight, esq. Secretary of the West Middlesex 
Waterworks. 

At Exeter, aged 60, Major George Lee, Madras 
establishment, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Huckell Lee, esq. of Ebford Barton. 

At Darlington, aged 70, Margaret, widow of 
George Ornsby, esq. of Lanchester-lodge, Durham 

At Ulverston, aged 60, Mary, wife of William 
Postlethwaite, esq. banker. 

At Came House, Dorsetshire, Francis Richard 
Price, esq. 

At Lympsham, Somerset, aged 41, Adam Rid- 
dell, esq. shipowner. 

At Cheltenham, aged 71, Elizabeth-lrances, 
relict of John Taylor, esq. of Manchester. 

Dec, 22. At Bridgend, aged 69, Thomas Bowen, 
esq. of Carmarthen, Poor Law Auditor for South 
Wales. He was formerly in the 10th Hussars. 

In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. aged 74, Catherine 
widow of David D. Davis, M.D. 

In Upper George-st. Bryanston-sq. aged 71, 
Letitia, wife of Charles Fortnum, esq 

At Exeter, aged 41, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Arthur Gardner, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Clifton, Emily-Anne, eldest and sole surviv- 
ing dau. of Major Mairis, relict of Robert Haynes, 
esq. late of Barbados. 

Aged 73, Chas. Mander, esq. of Wolverhampton. 

In Great Portland-st. in her 90th year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ogborne. This lady, in the year 1814, 
commenced the production of a History of Essex ; 
her brother, who was an able line-engraver, con- 
tributing the plates. It was printed in quarto, but 
only the first volume was published, containing 
twenty-two parishes, in the Hundreds of Becon- 
—_ , Have ring, Waltham, -_ Ongar. From want 

encourag t, and the impaired 
pod. of the Ogbornes, it did not proceed further : 
although creditable to both the artist and the 
author. 

At Ramsey, Hunt. aged 77, Thomas Pooley, esq. 

At Leicester, aged 43, James Rawson, esq. of 
Bainton, near Stamford. 

At Child Okeford, Dorset, at a very advanced 

, Harriet, relict of Henry Ker-Seymer, esq. 
of Hanford House, Dorset. She was the daughter 
of Peter Beckford, esq. of Stapleton, co. Dorset, by 
the Hon. Louisa Pitt, second dau. of George first 
Lord Rivers, of Strathfieldsaye; was married in 
1807, and left a widow in 1834, having had issue 
the present Henry Ker-Seymer, esq. M.P. for Dor- 
setshire ; another son ; and two daughters, Harriet- 
Maria, wife of the Rev. James Duff Ward, and 
Louisa, the first wife of Dr. Denison, Bishop of 
Salisbury ; she died in 1841. 

At Elliston House, Roxburghshire, Robt. Henry 
Tulloh, esq. of Elliston. 

At Clifton, aged 88, Mary, relict of Wm. Walton, 
esq. Bencher of Lincoln’s-inn, and late of Bradsted, 
Kent. 

At Peckham, 





TT youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Warden, H.E.1.C.S. 


At Haverstock-hill, Louisa-Madelon, relict of 
James Wetenhall, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

23. At Kensington Gore, Emily, wife of 
Thomas Bates, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, and Heddon, 
Northumberland, and late Fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, only dau. of John Batten, esq. of Hol- 
lands, Yeovil. 

At Stepney, at an advanced age, Charlotte- 
—. relict of Robt. Boyle, esq. Upper Thames-st. 

67, Mr. Benjamin Butterworth, of the 

Bont of England. 

At Peckham, aged 84, Mary, relict of Jacob 
Capadose, esq. formerly of the Stock Exchange. 

In Blandford-p]. Regent’s-park, aged 56, Walter 
Welland Carrington, esq. 

At Horsham, aged 82, William Thomas Coleman, 
esq. late Comptroller H.M. Customs at Gloucester. 
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At Brixton, aged 86, Mrs. Harriet Corp. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 42, Miss Anna Maria 

Aged 15, Elizabeth-Alice, eldest dau. of Professor 
De Morgan, of University college, London. 

At the rectory, West Ilsley, Berks, aged 35, 
Thomas Edlin, esq. 

At Polbathick, near St. German’s, Cornwall, 
aged 71, Assistant-Surgeon William Eyre (1811), 
on the retired list. He was for upwards of thirty- 
two years assistant-surgeon of the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Stonehouse. 

At Brighton, aged 3, Frances-Margaret, young- 
est dau. of Sir Thomas Gladstone. 

At Mount Pleasant, Plymouth, aged 70, Major 
James Hull Harrison, late Royal Marine Artillery. 

At Bishop Auckland, aged 67, Anna, dau. of the 
late Dr. Hutchinson, of Richmond, a ‘member of 
the Society of Friends. 

Aged 37, George William Leigh, esq. of Basing- 
stoke, and "formerly of Overton, Hants. 

At Plymouth, aged 71, John Pedler, esq. Master 
R.N. for many years a magistrate for Devonshire. 

At Preston Court, near Wingham, Kent, the re- 
sidence of his son-in-law the Rev. S. E. Toomer, 
aged 93, Mr. Joseph Toomer, sen. late of Newbury, 
Berks. 

In Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, the Dowager Lady 
Winnington. She was Isabella, second dau. of 
John Taylor, esq. of Moseley Hall, co. Wore. ; was 
married in 1810 to Sir Thomas Winnington, the 
third Bart. of Stanford Court in that county, and 
left his widow in 1839, having had issue the pre- 
sent Baronet and other children. 

Dec, 24. At the house of his son-in-law Harvey 
Lewis, esq. in Dublin, aged 75, George Ball, esq. 
late of Richmond-hill, Surrey. 

In Norfolk-crescent, Hyde Park, Henry Black- 
den, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 87, Mary-Anne, relict of Samuel 
Jellicoe, esq. late of Uplands. 

At Newton Bushel, aged 39, Charles Butler 
Lane, esq. M.D. late of Ewell. 

At Dover, Walter, eldest son of W. L. Lawrence, 
esq. of Sandiwell-park, Glouc. 

At Broadwater, near Godalming, aged 64, George 
Marshall, esq. 

At Wisbeach, aged 83, Charles Metcalfe, esq. 
one of the magistrates for the Isle of Ely. 

At Islington, Mr. Wm. Osman, for thirty years 
an attendant of the reading room of the British 
Museum. 

At Sandwich, aged 33, James S. Solly, esq. sol. 

At Redbridge, aged 80, Nancy, relict of Richard 
Stride, esq. 

At Taunton, aged 63, Susannah, relict of Samuel 
Charles Turner, of Child Okeford, Dorsetshire. 

At UpperClapton, aged 72, James Wadmore, esq. 

At Dover, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Whittle, and 
youngest dau. of Col. Hutcheson, R. Art. 

At Emsworth, Hants, aged 60, Elizabeth, relict 
of Thomas Scholes Withington, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Reddish House, near Stockport, 
aged 13, Elizabeth-Dreghorn, eldest dau. of Hugh 
Beaver, esq. of Bryn-Glas, Montgomeryshire, and 
granddau. of the late Sir Duncan Campbell, Bart. 
of Barcaldine, Argyleshire. 

At Fittleworth, aged 77, 
Bushby, esq. 

At Copthall-court, Throgmorton-st. aged 68, 
Robert William Buttemer, esq. of West Lodge, 
Clapham-common. 

At Scotsbrig, near Ecclefechan, Mrs. Carlyle, 
mother of Thomas Carlyle the author, and another 
son who is a doctor residing in London. 

At the Rectory, Fisherton, aged 30, Georgiana- 
Ward, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. G. De Starck. 

At Leamington, Charlotte, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Holt, Vicar of Wrawby, Lincoln- 
shire, and Rector of Elston, Notts. 

At Ethy House, Lostwithiel, Cornwall, aged 25, 
David Henry Howell, esq. late Lieut. 2d (Queen's) 
Dragoon Guards. 

At Edinburgh, James Hunter, esq. of Hafton. 

In Duke-st. Portland-pl. aged 76, Cordelia, wife 


Mary, relict of Edward 
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of Sir George Jackson, K.C.H. her Majesty’s Com- 
missary Judge at St. Paul de Loando, Africa. 
She was the eldest dau. of Christopher Savill, esq. 
and was married in 1812. 

At Paddington, aged 67, William Thornton, esq. 

In Somerset-st. Portman-sq. aged 62, Thomas 
Whitfield, esq. 

At Alphington-road, aged 77, Captain James 
Williams, h.p. 44th Regt. 

Dec. 26. At Dover, aged 54, Mary, relict of the 
Ven. Edward Bather, Archdeacon of Salop, dau. 
of Dr. Samuel Butler, late Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 

Aged 85, Benjamin Mortier Foakes, esq. of 
Great Dunmow, Essex. 

Aged 73, Elizabeth, relict of Robert Harrild, 
esq. of Round-hill, Sydenham. 

Elizabeth-Margaret-Ann, wife of the Rev. H 
Holden, Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Durham. 

On his 64th birthday, Nathaniel Lloyd, esq. He 
was of the old family of Lloyd of Wheatenhurst, 
whose pedigree is in the Visitations of Gloucester- 
shire. His grandfather and father, bearing both 
his names, established and carried on with great 
success the clothing manufacture in the adjoining 
parish of Uley for nearly a century; the brothers 
Daniel and Nathaniel, who died in 1808, leaving 
fortunes amounting to 180,0007. The deceased, 
who died single, was the eldest; the second was 
William Freeman Lloyd, also a bachelor, whose 
death (in 1853) and labours for the rising genera- 
tion are recorded in our Vol. xxxrx. p. 668; the 
third, Rev. Sam. Lloyd, M.A. late Vicar of Horsley; 
fourth, Elizabeth-Head, the wife of Edward Dalton, 
esq. D.C.L. F.S.A., of Dunkirk Manor-house ; 
fifth, Rev. J. D. Lloyd, M.A. Rector of the Clare 
portion of Tiverton, towhich he was presented in 
1837 by his sister Mrs. Dalton’s trustees. 

At Maidstone, at the house of her son C. Morgan, 
esq. solicitor, aged 83, Mrs. Ann Morgan, relict of 
Joseph Langdon Morgan, esq. 

Aged 206, Louisa-Anne, second dau. of Joseph 
Salkeld, esq. of Upper Woburn-pl. 

At Hammersmith, Ann, relict of John Shar- 
man, esq. 

Aged 80, Matilda, relict of John Stanford, esq. 
of Framlingham. 

At St. Margaret’s-at-Cliff, near Rochester, aged 
63, Maria, relict of Thomas Kingsford Wood, esq. 

Dec.27. At Norwich, aged 83, John Flower, esq. 

At Westbourne-green, aged 60, Mary, relict of 
John Hodson, esq. of the Audit Office, Somerset 
House, and niece of the late William Moore, At- 
torney-General of Barbados. 

At Henley-in-Arden, aged 74, Robert Pargiter 
Humphrey, esq. of Thorpe Mandeville, Northamp. 

Aged 75, Mr. James Hurst, an old inhabitant of 
Milk-street, London, and for many years solicitor 
to the St. Ann’s Society. He hung himself to his 
bedpost during temporary insanity. 

At Ringwood, aged 79, William Jones, esq. He 
was a native of Wales, and in his youth served in 
the army. Many years ago he came to reside at 
Ringwood, and was distinguished for his large ex- 
penditure in public and private charity. He laid 
the foundation stone of the infant school, and also, 
more recently, that of the church. 

At Collumpton, at the residence of her aunt 
Mrs. Isaac Davy, Mary-Frank, wife of William 
Matthews, esq. 

At Hawkhurst, aged 71, Edward Poynder, esq. 
At Paris, aged ji, Andrew Charles Rea, esq. 
R.M. of Lymden, Sussex, and formerly of Park 

Lodge, Blackheath. 

At Harewood-sq. aged 69, Ann, relict of John 
Routh, esq. 

At Kensington, Louisa, third dau. of the late 
Major Symonds, of Stonehouse, Devon. 

At North Grimston, near Malton, aged 53, Mr. 
William Tate, for thirty-one years principal of a 
commercial school at Rillington, near Malton. 

Dec, 28. At Cold Harbour, = Wallingford, 
aged 61, Robert Mayne Clarke, 

At New Hampton, Middlesex, the wife of William 
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James Lane, esq. and dau. of William Withall, esq. 
Parliament-st. 

At East-hill, Wandsworth, aged 85, 
Saunders, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 24, Alexander, eldest son of 
the late Alexander Sharman, esq. of Bedford. 

Aged 69, Charles Stokes, esq. F.R.S. of Veru- 
lam-buildings and the Stock Exchange. He was 
a collector of coins, drawings, and natural history, 
a contributor to the Transactions of the Geologi- 
cal Society, and one of the executors of the sculp- 
tor Chantrey. 

At Lee Park House, Kent, aged 80, Frances, 
widow of William Tatlock, R. N. 

At Norwich, aged 86, Harriet-Louisa, relict of 
Wm. Warren, esq. of Caistor, and dau. of the late 
Rev. Nathaniel Scott, of Diss. 

At Kew-green, Caroline Wilson, last surviving 
child of the late Lady Anne Townshend Wilson, 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of 
William Kelly de Wilton, esq. of Ballycurra, co. 
Galway, and grandniece of the late Richard Martin, 
of Ballinahinch Castle, esq. many years M.P. for 
the same county. 

Dec, 29. At Edinburgh, Hugh Melville Balfour, 
M.D. Assistant Surgeon 84th Regt. 

At Guernsey, aged 71, Eleanor, widow of Capt. 
Mark Bayfield. 

Aged 67, Thomas Baylis, esq. of Beaumont-sq. 
Mile-end. 

At Nether Winchendon, Bucks, aged 23, David 
Williams Bernard, esq. only surviving son of Tho- 
mas Tyringham Bernard, esq. 

In Bath-pl. Dalston, aged 77, Samuel Chant, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

At Charborough Park, Dorsetsh. Jane-Frances, 
wife of John S. Sawbridge Erle Drax, esq. M.P. 
She was the only dau. of the late Richard Erle 
Drax Grosvenor, esq. M.P. nephew to Richard 
Erle Grosvenor, by Sarah-Frances, only dau. and 
heiress of Edward Drax, esq. of Charborough ; and 
was heiress to her brother Richard Edward Erle 
Drax, esq. who died unmarried in 1828. She was 
married to Mr. Sawbridge in 1827, and they took 
the names of Erle-Drax the following year. She 
leaves issue two daughters. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 34, Fanny, wife of 
F. M. Faulkner, esq. of Folkestone, Kent, and dau. 
of L. M. Simon, esq. Paragon, Blackheath. 

At Ramsgate, aged 72, Charlotte Hinchliffe, 
youngest dau. of the late Bishop of Peterborough. 

At Wallon, Drewsteignton, Devonshire, aged 73, 
Wm. Lambert, esq. 

In Ann-st. Edinburgh, aged 78, Lillias, dau. of 
the late John M‘Neill, esq. of Gigha. 

At Hove, Brighton, ed 75, Chs. ‘Newman, esq. 

At Dorchester, Joseph Stone, esq. the County 
Treasurer, &c. &c. 

Dec. 30. At Tynemouth, aged 48, Juliet, wife of 
Charles Arundale, esq. and third dau. of the late 
Dr. Drury, of North Shields. 

Aged 22, Henry, youngest son of Robert Bicker- 
steth, esq. surgeon, Liverpool. 

At Esher, Anne, wife of Lieut.-Col. Frederick 
Browne. 

At Torquay, Elizabeth-Wilson, wife of the Rev. 
W. M. H. Church, Vicar of Geddington. 

At Torquay, Caroline, wife of John Fraser, esq. 
of Achnagairn, Inverness-shire, and Ardwick, 
Manchester. 

a = Cheltenham, Rose, wife of Lieut.-Col. Gray, 


At North-end, Fulham, Hargjot, widow of James 
Lammin, esq. of Shorrolds, Fiflham. 

At Canterbury, aged 85, Caroline, widow of 
John LeGrand, esq. dau. of the late Rev. Christo- 
pher Naylor, Head Master of the King’s School. 

At Brompton, Middx. aged 73, Edw. Martin, esq. 

At Brasted, Kent, aged 76, John Pollard Mayers, 
esq. Bencher of the Middle Temple, and late agent 
for Barbados. 

In Eaton-pl. Elizabeth-Caroline, fifth dau. of Sir 
Charles Price, of Spring-grove, the first Baronet. 

At Chester-le-Street, at his brother’s, aged 44, 
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Peter Ralph Shield, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

At Brixton, Ann, fourth dau. of the late John 
Stewart, esq. of Skelmuir, Aberdeenshire. 

At Islington, aged 19, Frederick Chaston War- 
ren, late of H.M.S. Hastings, third son of Mr. 
Nathaniel Warren, jun. formerly of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s; and on Jan. 2, at Finsbury, aged 76, Mr. 
Nathaniel Warren, sen. formerly of Bury, his 
grandfather. 

Dec. 31. At Camberwell, aged 69, Richard Berry, 
esq. late of the 75th Regiment. 

At his son’s, the vicarage, Hardingstone, near 
Northampton, aged 68, Robert Stewart Blucke, 
esq. R.M. son of the Rev. R. Blucke, late Vicar of 
Eddlesborough, Bucks. 

Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Joseph Brown, Rec- 
tor of Christchurch, Southwark. 

At Wimborne Minster, aged 45, Isaac Bryant, 
esq. solicitor, many years clerk to the magistrates 
for this division ; also to the guardians of the Wim- 
borne and Cranborne Union and the trustees of 
the Cranborne Turnpike. 

At Gwysaney, Flintshire, aged 67, Julia-Char- 
lotte, relict of the late Charles Montgomery Camp- 
bell, esq. of Bennington-park, Herts. 

At Brompton-crese. aged 72, Sarah, relict of 
James Casterton, esq. of Chelsea, and of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Frances-Maria, wife of W. H. Dease, esq. of 
Baker-st. 

At Mount House, Lewisliam-road, aged 72, 
Judith, relict of John Downes, esq. of Lawrence 
Pountney-lane. 

Aged 73, Susannah, wife of Mr. Francis Graham, 
of Ludgate-hill. 

At Newcastle, aged 75, Alfred Hall, esq. one of 
the directors on the formation of the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Company, for many years a member 
of the corporation of Newcastle, and sheriff in 
1821 and 1826. His connection with municipal 
affairs ceased upon the passing of the Municipal 
Corporations Act. 

At Bonn, Helen, wife of the Rey. Ridley H. 
Herschell. 

At Westlawn, Devon, Catherine, relict of Charles 
Kelson, esq. of Bath, and Stonehouse, co. Glouc. 

In London, aged 68, Comm. James Lamont, 
R.N. He entered the navy in 1798; was in the 
Charon 44, at the evacuation of the Helder ; a mid- 
shipman of the Hebe, in the expedition to Egypt, 
in 180! ; and was made Lieutenant in 1805. Three 
years afterwards, whilst boarding an enemy’s ves- 
sel in the Gulf of Mexico, he received a shot 
through the lungs, and was obliged to invalid ; 
but although a great sufferer for twenty years in 
consequence, he nevertheless sought, but could not 
procure, further employment, and therefore ac- 
cepted his retired rank in 1838. He was in receipt 
of a pension for wounds. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 70, Capt. John Stoddart, 
R.N. (1825), on the retired list of 1846. He en- 
tered the navy in 1797 and served 17 years afloat. 
In the Adamant 50, with the Tremendous 74, he 
assisted in driving the French frigate la Preneuse 
on shore, under a heavy fire from the batteries of 
Port Louis, Isle of France. He was made a Lieut. 
in 1804. In the Melampus 36, he assisted in cap- 
turing two brigs and a Spanish privateer, and also 
in the destruction, off Cape Henry, of the French 
74 ’Impetueux. As Commander of the Stromboli, 
bomb, he actively co-operated with the Catalonian 
patriots, and assisted. at the capture of the Fort 
St. Philippe. He also commanded the Crocus and 
Primrose sloops, but has not been afloat since he 
was posted in 1825. 

In Aldersgate-st. aged 59, Dinah, the wife of 
Richard Vines, esq. 

At Needingworth, suddenly, aged 82, Benjamin 
Vipan, esq., a fine specimen of the oli English 
gentleman,a liberal benefactor to the poor, anda 
kind and constant friend. 

Lately. At her mother’s, in Welbeck-st. Eliza- 
beth-Clotilda, wife of Capt. Curtis, 8th Madras 
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N.I. eldest dau. of the late Dr. Mouat, surgeon 
15th Hussars. 

At Galveston, Texas, Mr. John Randolph Re- 
mington, of Alabama, U.S. who spent several years 
in England in the construction of novel and useful 
inventions, particularly in Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham, where he was much respected by 
the merchants and manufacturers. Mr. Reming- 
ton while inthis country demonstrated the stabi- 
lity of fragile-looking bridges, built of thin strips 
of wood, on the principle of the longitudinal adhe- 
sion of the fibres of the timber. le erected a 
beautiful model of his extraordiuary bridge in the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens about five years ago ; 
and about two months afterwards constructed a 
permanent bridge on the same plan, 250 feet span, 
over the Trent, at Ingestre Park, Staffordshire. 

Jan. 1. At Teignmouth, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
relict of Jacob Bartlett, esq. 

At Twickenham, aged 36, Elizabeth, wife of 
George Duckett Barber Beaumont, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

At Acomb, near York, aged 6, Edward-Boyd, 
third son of P. Hague, esq. H.B.M. Consul, Ning- 
po, China. 

At Somerstown, Southsea, Charlotte-Lucy-Ann, 
wife of William Nance, esq. 

At Chichester, Henry Newland, esq. solicitor, 
clerk to the magistrates of that city. 

At Foxley-terrace, Kensington, aged 82, Francis 
Place, sen. formerly a tailor at Charing Cross, and 
for many years one of the best known political 
characters of the metropolis. He began his public 
life in 1793, at the age of twenty-one, as Secretary 
to the Constitutional Association, and participated 
at its close in the active operations of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, and in the Penny Postage agi- 
tation. He was generally supposed to have con- 
siderable influence among the lower classes of the 
electors of Westminster. 

At Florence, Lieut.-Col. Charles Plenderleath, 
C.B. formerly of the 49th Regt. He became En- 
sign in the 89th Foot 1796, Lieut. 49th 1797, Cap- 
tain 1799, Major 1806, and Lieut.-Col. 1812. He 
served in America, and received a medal for the 
action of Chrystler’s Farm, 1813. 

Aged 54, Thos. Rutter, esq. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

At his residence, Hessle, near Hull, Edward 
Wallis, esq. 

Jan, 2. At her residence, Bridge, aged 84, Ele- 
anor, relict of Thomas Andrews, esq. of Willesbo- 
rough. 

Elizabeth, 6th dau. of the late Chas. Battye, esq. 

At Porchester, Hants, Elizabeth, widow of Adm. 
Cumberland. 

Aged 95, Mrs. Sarah Curds, of Chelmsford. 

At Leamington, John Fletcher, esq. formerly of 
Liverpool. 

At Brixton, William Hall, esq. of Wood-street. 

At Torquay, Catharine-Maria, wife of the Rev. 
W. F. Harrison, Rector of Winterborne Bassett, 
Wilts, dau. of J. B. Sladen, esq. Ripple Court, 
Kent. . 

At Killarney, Frances-Jane, widow of the Rev. 
Robert Hewson, M.A. of Ennismore House, Kerrv, 
mother of the Rev. Frank Hewson, of Hudscott, 
and only legitimate dau. of Francis Bland, esq. 
father of the celebrated Mrs. Jordan. 

In Jermyn-st, aged 62, Edward Laws, esq. of 
the Royal Dockyard, Pembroke. 

At Clapham-park, Surrey, aged 50, Mary Cater, 
wife of Geo. Long, of Clapham-park, and youngest 
dau. of the late Ebenezer Smith, esq. of Chester- 
field. 

At Bath, aged 88, Margaret, widow of John 
Osborne, esq. of Melchet-park, Hants. 

In Limerick, aged 59, George Pallis, esq. vete- 
rinary surgeon, son of the late William Pallis, esq. 
of Dymchurch. 

Aged 79, Mr. Thomas Pymar, for nearly sixty 
years organist of Beccles. 

At Manchester, aged 35, George, son of Richard 
Simpson, esq. of Douglas, Isle of Man. 

At West Bilney, Norfolk, aged 34, Robert Ho- 
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ratio, eldest son of William Walpole, esq. of Bey- 
ton, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Jan. 3. At Penryn, aged 90, Bridget-Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rey. William Baker, of Gerrans, 
Cornwall. 

At Elham, aged 73, John Garland, esq. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, Thomas-Deacle, third son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Gill, Rector of Avon Das- 
sett, Warwickshire. 

Aged 72, Sophia-Anna, widow of John Milner, 
esq. of Chadwell-heath, Essex. 

Aged 64, Jane, wife of Richard Owens, esq. of 
Westbourne-grove West, Bayswater. 

Aged 81, at the residence of her son, the Chan- 
try, Bishop’s Stortford, Mrs. Sarah Hodson, relict 
of Edward Hodson, esq. formerly of Islington. 

At Catherine House, Blackheath-road, aged 69, 
Miss Elizabeth Sophia Wilkins. 

Jan. 4. Aged 72, John Alexander, esq. of New- 
town Limavady, co. of Londonderry, and Dorset- 
pl. Dorset-sq. 

At Hazelrigg, near Belford, William Bailey, esq. 

At Olive-mount, Wavertree, near Liverpool, 
aged 69, Charles Barber, esq. 

At Guernsey, aged 56, Charles Brownrigg, esq. 
of the Ceylon Civil Service, second son of the late 
Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart. G.C.B. of Hil- 
stone House, Monmouthshire. 

William-Lionel, son of Edmund De Witt, esq. 

At Bath, aged 78, John William Hicks, esq. 

In Roseberry-pl. Dalston, aged 69, Elizabeth- 
Frances, wife of Capt. William James Hughes, R.N. 

At Wrington, Somerset, aged 87, Mary, relict of 
Samuel Loscombe James, esq. 

At Nantwich, aged 74, Anne, relict of Richard 
Kent, esq. Surgeon R.N. 

At Pau, in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
aged 54, Richard Torin, esq. of Sanquhar House, 
near Forres, formerly of Englefield-green, Surrey. 
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Jan.5. At Upper Clapton, aged 81, Susanna, 
widow of Francis de Berckem, esq. 

At Pakyns Manor, Hurstpierpoint, Mary-Anne, 
wife of Nathaniel Borrer, esq. 

At Croydon, aged 82, Henry Burtenshaw, esq. 

At Bath, aged 80, Emelia, relict of Edmund 
Filmer, esq. Capt. 4th Foot, and mother of Sir 
Edmund Filmer, Bart. M.P. for West Kent. 

In Southampton-pl. Euston-sq. aged 55, Eliza- 
beth-Ann, wife of Jeremiah Waring Finch, esq. of 
Staines. 

Aged 37, Mary, wife of David Gray, esq. of Hol- 
loway, and Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Whittlesea, Isle of Ely, aged 89, Miss Alice 
Johnson. 

At Healing, Lincolnsh. Marion-Jemima, widow 
of Brigade-Major Spearman, R. Art. youngest dau. 
of the late James Morton, esq. of Bonan-hill, co. 
Lanark, and last surviving sister of the late Agnes 
Spearman. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 77, Frederick John 
Nash, esq. 

At Whimple, Elizabeth Brooke, eldest dau. of 
the late John Buller Pearse, esq. of Honiton. 

Aged 73, Emma, relict of Capt. Pedlar, R.N. 

In Bishopsgate-st. Without, aged 61, Thomas 
Porter, esq. M.D. 

At Hastings, aged 18, Emily-Louisa, second dau. 
of the late Frederick Tanner, esq. formerly of 
Colleton-crescent, Exeter. 

At the residence of John Flint South, esq. Black- 
heath, aged 33, John Money Wrench, esq. of King 
William-st. London, and of Banstead, Surrey, eldest 
son of the late John Wrench, esq. of Camberwell. 

Jan. 14, Of puerperal fever, aged 28, Sarah- 
Maria, wife of Joseph Lievesey, esq. of Stourton 
Hall, Line. leaving three children; and on the 
19th, of scarlet fever, aged 41, her husband, Joseph 
Lievesey, esq. High Sheriff of Lincolnshire. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 








Deaths Registered 





Week ending | 
Saturday, (Under 15 to | 


| 15. | 60. 


| 


60 and | Age not 
upwards. specified. | 


Births 
Registered. 


Total. Males. | Females. 





595 | 
700 | 
656 | 
643 | 
505 | 


477 | 
539 | 
431 | 
448 | 
365 


326 
387 
353 
398 
309 


657 
795 
741 
736 
578 


742 | 
861 | 
704 
760 
607 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 20. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d, s. d. es d. 
78 10 42 0 26 4 


Beans. Peas. 


Rye. 
s. d. s. d. s. d, 


47 7 | 489] 51 9 


PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 9/, 9s. to 117, 88.—Kent Pockets, 11/. 0s. to 177. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 23. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 5/. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 12s. to 2/. 2s.—Clover, 47. 15s. to 61. 6s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 23. 
oe MOTTE OC: ee eS 
MUttOR cicicccccosths S800 Se.’ B. 
Veal ...scc0ccc cee 38s 10d. to 58. Gd. 
Pork.....ceceeee +38. Od. to 48. 10d. 


6d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jan, 23. 
Beasts.......+- 4,913 Calves 61 
SheepandLambs 17,240 Pigs 243 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 20. 


Walls Ends, &c. 35s. Od. to 44s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts, 30s. Od. to 40s, Od, 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 64s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 648. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1853, to January 25, 1854, both inclusive. 
Fahrenbeit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
Ti wee eee 
| : 
| Ze : || Weather. 
| 








i. 
° jin. pts. | 
3 '30, 09 09 | 'edy. snow, rn. 35 | 35 29, 79 |cloudy, rain 
28 (29, 86 | do | 12\ 41 ; 74 |irain 
26 30, O1 | fair, snow | 13 | 40 | , 62 |/fair, cloudy 
22 | ,17 cloudy, snow 38 38 | , 66 \cloudy, fair 
| 29 29, 52 | tn. hvy. snow || 40 | ° 65 | jrain, cloudy 
31) ,41 ‘do. snow | | 40 | 45 , 78 ‘cloudy 
26 © 37 | | snow | | 42 | 40 30, Ol |do. rain 
20; , 20) |cloudy, snow || | 42, ,15| |do. 
20 | , 25 |/do. do. ] 41 29, 98 |'do. 
oP 99 igo 45 | , 95) rain, fair 
, 88 ||snow ir 44} 95 do. do. 
a '29, 04 |heavy rain | 22) 50 43 30, 24 | cldy. fair, rn. 
42 28, 93 |cdy. hvy. rain) 2 39 40 | , 09 |\do. do. 
fair, cloudy || 24 40 40 29, 57 |cldy. hvy. rn. 
rain, cloudy 5 | 39 41 30, 11 \|do. rain 
cloudy | , 


DAILY PRICE OF F STOCKS. 











SODNAC *s to 


— 





Ex. Bills 
£1000. 


Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea | 
Annuities. 
South Sea 


a 
~~) 

3 
ss 
77) 
a4 
= 

= 

| 


India Bonds. 





3 pm. 
4 pm. 
8 pm. 
8 pm. 
5 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm, 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 
9 pm. 
10 pm. 
11 pm. 
7 pm. 
10 pm. 
11 pm. 
11 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 
7 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 
6 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm, 
11 pm. 
12 pm. 


ins wee ome oe my 
| 


oat st | ——|—_—_|——. par. 4pm. 
94 | 54 ——\——!—— 4 pm. par. 
| 93g, 5} |——|_-——_ 4pm. | 
4 pm. 
| 944) 53 4 pm. 
| 943 — ——_'——'_ 4pm. 
| 943 ——--——- 115 241 par. 
| 943: 58 100$115 '—— par.4 pm. 
944 ———— 115 —— 3 pm. par. 
| 938 5} '——115 ——par.4 pm. 
| 933 ——'—_'— par.4 pm. 
92 | 933\——|——_'116 238 '|—___—— 
902 | 922; 5 (1005115 \—— par.4 pm. 
902 | 91 5} —— par. 4 pm. 
913 | 923 —— spar. 
902 | 921 53 115 —— 
91} 923 5} 100} par.4 pm. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, ‘Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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